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WHAT I8 POETRY, AND WHY? 


By WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER 


UR appreciation of a good poem 

depends upon our theory of 
poetry. Matthew Arnold does not 
settle the question when he says: 
“There can be no more useful help 
for discovering what poetry belongs 
to the class of the truly excellent, 
and can, therefore, do us most good, 
than to have always in one’s mind 
lines and expressions of the great 
masters.” And he gives as instances 
the dying request of Hamlet to Ho- 
ratio— 


“Absent thee from felicity awhile,” 


and the lines of Milton describing 
Satan— 


“Darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the Archangel; but 
his face 
Deep scars of thunder had in- 
trenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek.” 


This is, doubtless, good advice, but 
it does not answer the question: 
What is poetry? Never perhaps has 
a question been more often asked, 


more variously and less satisfacto- 
rily answered. The very idea of 
poetry is of its very nature so subtle 
and refined, so various in form, so 
changeable in color, that any at- 
tempt to define its essential notes is 
extremely difficult. 

In attempting to answer this 
question, we may say, with Milton, 
that poetry is “the simple, sensu- 
ous—i.e., realizing, not abstract— 
and passionate utterance of feeling 
and thought”; or with Shelley, that 
“it redeems from decay the visita- 
tions of the divinity in man, and is 
the record of the best and happiest 
moments of the best and happiest 
minds”; or with Wordsworth, that 
it is “the utterance of emotion re- 
membered in tranquillity”; or with 
Arnold himself, that it is “a criti- 
cism of life,” the essential part of 
poetic greatness being “the noble 
and profound application of ideas to 
life.” 

All these definitions are not 
equally happy. If we say, with 
Shelley, that “poetry is what re- 
deems from decay the visitations of 
the divinity in man, and is the rec- 
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ord of the best and happiest mo- 
ments of the best and happiest 
minds,” then we must admit that 
some of our greatest poets, includ- 
ing Shelley himself, recall too many 
moments that are not especially 
happy or good, and that redeem 
from decay frequent visitations that 
are not from any particular divinity 
in mankind. Arnold’s phrase, “a 
criticism of life, under the condi- 
tions fixed for such a criticism by 
the laws of poetic truth and poetic 
beauty,” is suggestive, yet one of 
those definitions which themselves 
need a good deal of defining. Milton 
and Wordsworth seem to come 
nearest to the truth. Milton’s decla- 
ration that poetry should be “sim- 
ple, sensuous, and passionate,” rec- 
ognizes its most effective attributes. 
But it seems to consider feeling or 
emotion as the most important ele- 
ment, demanding, last of all, as if 


laying stress upon its indispensa- 
bility, that poetry should be pas- 


sionate. Wordsworth’s definition 
brings out the same idea in a slight- 
ly different form. For both poets 
emotion is the true excitant of 
genuine poetry; but in Milton’s case 
the emotion is impassioned whereas 
with Wordsworth it “touches the 
depth, but not the tumult of the 
soul.” Both definitions, however, 
are based upon the belief that poet- 
ry appeals to, exercises, and 
strengthens the best feelings of the 
human heart. 

Following Milton and Words- 
worth as our guides, we may, per- 
haps, say that poetry is the fit ex- 
pression of fit emotion. It must not 
be inferred that this definition ex- 
cludes both intellect and imagina- 
tion. It will be seen, on examina- 
tion, that the definition given does 
not prevent poetry from being in- 
tensely intellectual, for the noblest 
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emotion is the direct result of the 
deepest thought, no emotion being 
genuine that is not based upon 
truth. The true poet is he who sees 
clearly, as well as feels deeply, and 
is, further, able to give expression 
to his feelings in such a way that 
similar emotions arise in the hearts 
of his readers. Imagination is, 
doubtless, a marked characteristic 
of poetry, but imagination, after all, 
is subsidiary to emotion. 

This may seem a strange state- 
ment in view of the prominent part 
played by the imagination in the 
best work of our best poets. The 
imaginative element may not be 
equally prominent in all ages, but 
it is certainly present in all. In 
every period of our literary history, 
but especially in the Elizabethan 
age and in the nineteenth century, 
imagination “bodies forth the forms 
of things unknown,” and, through 


“the poet’s pen, 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to 
airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 


We see it in brief touches, such as 
Shakespeare’s— 


“Light thickens and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood”; 


or Gray’s— 


“The curfew tolls the knell of part- 
ing day”; 
or Wordsworth’s— 
“The light that never was on sea or 
land . 
The consecration and the poet’s 
dream.” 


It is evident in Milton’s “dim, re- 

















ligious light,” “fatal and perfidious 
bark,” “barbaric pearl and gold,” 
and countless similar expressions 
which we term Miltonic. We have 
it in Keats’s “darkling, I listen,” and 
his thought of Ruth “in tears amid 
the alien corn”; in Byron’s “haunt- 
ed holy ground,” and “the quiet of 
a loving eye”; in Coleridge’s “An- 
cient Mariner,” with its ghostly 
crew, its spectral seas, its transfor- 
mation of the elements, and in the 
“ancestral voices prophesying war” 
heard by Kubla Khan. 

Our best poetry, then, is to a large 
extent, imaginative. Still, imagina- 
tion is not of the essence of poetry. 
But though it is not of the essence 
of poetry, it follows naturally from 
that essence. It is in an emotional 
state of mind that we resort to the 
use of figure and imagery. Conse- 
quently, the language of emotion is 
usually figurative or imaginative, 
which means that the poet gives fit 
expression to his emotion. Many 
expressions highly poetical would 
be, if taken literally, meaningless 
and absurd. Thus, in Francis 
Thompson’s line, 


“Starry amorist, starward gone,” 


it would be ludicrous to make a lit- 
eral application of the epithet 
“starry” to an astronomer. The ex- 
pression is rather one that is felt 
than of a truth that is perceived. No 
epithet, signifying Father Perry’s 
astronomical pursuits at the Stony- 
hurst Observatory, could have 
struck us like that which thus sug- 
gests the visible glories that belong 
to the field of his speculations. 

The intimacy of the connection 
between emotion and imagination 
may be readily seen from any of the 
above quotations. Take the open- 
ing line of Gray’s “Elegy”: 
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“The curfew tolls the knell of part- 
ing day.” 


The essential character of this line, 
as constituting it poetry, is, that it 
is not the mere fact of truth—name- 
ly, that the tolling of the bell is a 
sign of the close of day—that the 
poet wants to bring out, but rather 
his emotion with reference to the 
fact; and influenced, as he is, by 
this emotion, his imagination car- 
ries him back to the origin of the 
evening bell, and wanders amid the 
various historical and romantic as- 
sociations which are inseparably 
bound up with the name of the cur- 
few. The sound of the bell, intimat- 
ing the close of day, he invests with 
the import of a death-knell sum- 
moning a soul from life, and the 
epithet “parting” expresses the like- 
ness of his present frame of mind 
to that brought about by the inter-' 
ruption of a cherished intercourse 
with a living creature like himself— 
with an old schoolfellow, a friend, a 
kinsman. 

In saying, however, that poetry is 
the fit expression of fit emotion, we 
are taking the term emotion in a 
somewhat wider but more philoso- 
phical sense than its ordinary ac- 
ceptation warrants. We include in 
the term emotion every species of 
mental pleasure or pain, desire or 
aversion, and all degrees of these 
states. And by the language of 
emotion we mean the language in 
which that emotion expresses itself, 
not the description of the emotion 
or the declaration that it is felt. 
Such description or declaration is 
the mere communication of a fact— 
the declaration that one feels some- 
thing. This is prose. But the es- 
sential character of poetry, and that 
which distinguishes it from prose, is 
that its direct object is not to con- 
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vey information, but to intimate a 
subject of emotion from one mind 
to another. In poetry, the informa- 
tion is merely subsidiary to the con- 
veyance of the emotion. 

To bring out clearly this distinc- 
tion between prose and poetry, it 
may be remarked that words of pre- 
cisely the same implication may be 
either prose or poetry according as 
they are pronounced without or with 
feeling, according as they are ut- 
tered merely to convey information 
or to express and communicate 
emotion. Thus, for instance, we of- 
ten hear it spoken of as a fact of ex- 
perience that the good are taken 
from this world at a time when they 
are most useful to mankind, while 
the wicked are left to drag on their 
worthless and ignoble existence. 
This prosaic statement immediately 
becomes poetry when the poet 
makes it represent the feeling of a 
poor, broken-hearted peasant wom- 
an who has lost her husband: 


“Oh sir! the good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as 
summer dust 
Burn to the socket.” 


These lines have the effect of mak- 
ing words, otherwise but the intima- 
tion of a fact, the expression of an 
emotion of profound depth and in- 
terest, thus rendering them emi- 
nently poetical. 

Take the lines from Browning’s 
“Home Thoughts From Abroad”: 


“Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the 

brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in 
tiny leaf, 
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While the chaffinch sings on the 
orchard bough 
In England—now!” 


Let us suppose these to ‘be the ex- 
planatory words at the beginning of 
a dramatic piece, and stated thus: 
“Scene, England, a country man- 
sion; season, spring; time, the 
morning.” It would be captious to 
say that the meaning conveyed is 
not precisely the same. Yet the sec- 
ond mode of expression is prose, 
and the first is poetry. The differ- 
ence consists in the fact that the 
second merely informs, whereas the 
first conveys, not information, but 
emotion; or, at least, what informa- 
tion it contains is not offered as 
such, being only a direct intimation 
of the objects about which the emo- 
tion is felt. The words, pronounced 
in a certain rhythm and tone, are 
those of a person placed in the situ- 
ation described, and in the state of 
feeling which that situation would 
excite—the feeling, namely, of 
beauty inspired by the brilliant hues 
of the morning sky, the splendor of 
the rising sun, and the bright green 
of the new leaves sparkling with 
dew; the feeling of tenderness, 
which we experience in regard to 
the infancy not less of the plant 
than of the animal world; the feel- 
ing, too, of pure delight with 
which we contrast the desolation 
and coldness of a dreary English 
winter with the warmth and anima- 
tion of a glorious English spring. 
These are the feelings joined, per- 
haps, with various reminiscences 
and historical associations connect- 
ed with the scene, that would be 
conveyed by such words. Pro- 
nouncing these words in the tone 
and manner which dispose us to 
sympathize with the feelings with 
which they were uttered, we experi- 














ence a peculiar charm for which no 
words conveying mere emotion 
could account, and we are right in 
attributing that charm to the poeti- 
cal nature of the composition. 

Emotion, then, is of the essence 
of poetry, but emotion generally 
finds expression in rhythmical, im- 
aginative, and musical language, 
which is only another way of say- 
ing that poetry is the fit expression 
of fit emotion. 

An examination of the different 
species of poetical composition will 
serve to illustrate and strengthen 
the preceding theory of poetry. In 
every example of the chief forms of 
lyrical, narrative, and dramatic 
poetry, the true test of greatness 
will always be found in the manner 
in which the poet expresses his 
emotions. Thus, in purely lyrical 
poetry, Wordsworth’s “She dwelt 
among the untrodden ways” may be 
taken as an appropriate example: 


“She dwelt among the untrodden 
ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 
A maid whom there were none to 
praise, 
And very few to love; 


“A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


“She lived unknown, and few could 
know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me!” 


This is, undoubtedly, one of the 
finest love songs in the English lan- 
guage. The more we examine its 
lyric beauty the more beautiful it 
will appear. It is quite simple, 
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without one word above the level of 
ordinary speech, yet, from the in- 
nate nobility of the ideas, it is full 
of graceful dignity and powerful 
pathos. A few simple words in the 
first verse introduce us at once to 
the sweet solitude of Lucy, a maid 
with few friends and no flatterers. 
The images in the second verse are 
as new as they are beautiful, and 
perfect poetical types of that lonely 
loveliness which they are intended 
to picture. But it is in the third 
verse that we get the true lyric note 
of the expression of subjective emo- 
tion. Of this stanza, it may be said 
that it represents the sorrows of be- 
reavement in the only way in which 
this can be done, by suggesting to 
the reader’s mind the strength of 
their influence, from the impossi- 
bility of attempting to express them. 

If we turn from the lyric to a 
poem of the ballad form, such as 
“The Reverie of Poor Susan,” we 
get a like result from our analysis: 


“At the corner of Wood street, when 

daylight appears, 

Hangs a thrush that sings loud—it 
has sung for three years; 

Poor Susan has passed by the spot, 
and has heard, 

In the silence of morning, the song 
of the bird.” 


This is so simple that it is almost as 
good prose as it is verse. That 
which makes it poetry is the sub- 
dued emotion, the tender sympathy 
with the country lass—the sympa- 
thy that has brought together the 
daylight, the thrush, the silence, 
and the song, and has combined 
them into one poetic whole. This 


poem vividly illustrates the habitual 
feelings of a poor country girl while 
living, a stranger, in the wilderness 
of London’s somber streets and 
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bustling crowds. Her heart goes 
out to her home in the country as 
she hears, in the early morning, the 
song of a caged thrush: 


“*Tis a note of enchantment; what 

ails her? She sees 

A mountain ascending, a vision of 
trees; 

Bright volumes of vapor through 
Lothbury glide, 

And a river flows on through the 
vale of Cheapside.” 


Again, in his best pastoral poem, 
Wordsworth tells us of a poor old 
man—Michael—who had set him- 
self the task of building a sheep- 
fold, the corner stone of which had 
been laid by his son Luke. Forced 
to go to London to seek his fortune, 
the boy began to slacken in his 
duty, forgot his parents, and finally 
gave himself up to evil courses. The 
heart of the poor old man seemed 
to have gone from him, and many a 
day he went up to the sheepfold, 
meaning to go on with the work— 


“And never lifted up a single stone.” 


Of this line Matthew Arnold says: 
“There is nothing subtle in it, no 
heightening, no study of poetic 
style, strictly so-called, at all, yet 
it is expression of the highest and 
most truly expressive kind.” True; 
taken by itself, there seems to be 
nothing whatever in the line, but 
taken in its context it is little less 
than sublime, because it contains 
within itself a whole world of feel- 
ing and despair. 

And so one might go on indefi- 
nitely multiplying examples from 
the chief forms of poetical compo- 
sition to show that the expression 
of emotion is the essential part of 
poetic greatness. 
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In discussing the appreciation of 
literature the question of style is of 
the utmost importance. The style 
of each of the various literary types 
will change, not merely according to 
tone and matter, but according to 
the century in which the work was 
produced. Thus, the style of a 
novel is, and must be, different from 
the style of an essay, because the 
tone and matter of such writings 
are of an essentially different na- 
ture. A novel is an imaginative 
story, exhibiting human nature in 
strange or novel circumstances, 
whereas an essay is a piece of writ- 
ing on or about a given subject of 
general interest, but without any 
pretensions to completeness or 
scientific accuracy. In like manner, 
the style of Clarissa Harlowe will 
not be the style of My New Curate, 
nor will Bacon’s prose be the prose 
of Lord Morley or of Mr. Birrell. 
But, besides these divisions of time 
and matter, the writer’s own ability 
and experience must also be consid- 
ered. Matter alone will not account 
for style, nor will the English of the 
author’s period entirely explain it. 
The writer himself must form his 
style subject to all the influences 
that have played upon his mind 
since first he began to give expres- 
sion to his thoughts. The style, in 
short, is the man. 

This account of the matter, how- 
ever, has been objected to by certain 
modern critics, who point out that 
Buffon’s original remark was le 
style c’est de Thomme, thereby in- 
sinuating that style might belong to 
aman as an acquisition rather than 
as a natural growth. According to 
these critics, le style c’est Thomme 
is only true if we allow that the 
tailor makes the man. There is a 
deeper, a more inward thing than 
style—to wit, tone. Tone is a surer 

















indication of the personality than 
an accomplishment which can be 
acquired by art. Thus, Professor 
Gregory Smith writes: 


“Tone and style are two things, 
not one. The tone, for instance, of 
Browning, is very fine; his style is 
another thing. The tone of a writer 
may be cynical, flippant, morbid, or 
it may be hopeful and healthy, and 
this difference may, to a certain ex- 
tent, impart a flavor to the style; 
but the style is not the same thing 
as the tone which prompts it. His 
style is the reflection in the mirror 
of the man; his tone is the man 
himself. By style is meant what is 
more extrinsic to the man, more 
largely a part of his art; by tone is 
meant what is more essentially his 
character. A writer’s style, like 
the sort of dress that he wears, may 
show something of his character; 
but, properly speaking, style is 
mainly the choice and arrangement 
of words.” 


This theory of style as something 
separable from matter, as being es- 
sentially a thing which may quite 
conceivably be picked up second- 
hand, seems needlessly subtle. The 
argument that Buffon’s original re- 
mark was le style c’est de (homme 
only proves that, like many other 
good aphorisms, it has been pol- 
ished and brought to perfection by 
the process of attrition in numer- 
ous minds, instead of being struck 
out at a blow by a solitary thinker. 
It seems far better to hold to the 
ordinary view that style in literature 
is simply the way of saying some- 
thing, and that the way cannot be 
separated from the something. As 
Swift puts it, style is “the right 
word in the right place.” Indeed, 
so great an authority on the subject 
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as Newman has nothing but ridicule 
for the upholders of the opposite 


view. “Such men,” says he, “con- 
sider fine writing to be an addition 
from without to the matter treated 
of—a sort of ornament superin- 
duced, or a luxury indulged in by 
those who have time and inclina- 
tion for such vanities. They speak 
as if one man could do the thought 
and another the style!” 


It is precisely because they view 
the matter in this way that begin- 
ners in prose are tempted to imitate 
the style of a great author. The 
truth is, that nobody can imitate 
anybody’s style, for the simple rea- 
son that no one can appropriate an- 
other’s individuality. Dr. Johnson 
says that every writer has his style, 
if only he does not spoil it by imi- 
tation; but in the last half century 
we have had a thousand and one 
writers who try to clothe their own 
thought in Macaulay’s or some 
other writer’s ego, with the inevita- 
ble result that they succeed ad- 
mirably in exaggerating the defects, 
while failing to catch the charm of 
the virtues of their model. Spon- 
taneity is the greatest charm of 
writing, as it is of an engaging per- 
sonal presence, and though imita- 
tion may be the highest form of 
flattery, it is, perhaps, the most fa- 
tal of all obstacles to a good style. 

By this, of course, it is not meant 
that we are to eschew the study of 
our classical authors. On the con- 
trary, it is only by the reflective 
reading of such writers as Addison, 
Goldsmith, Lamb, and Newman that 
we can acquire a sound literary 
taste—that is, a sense of the right, 
a perception of the true, in word or 
phrase, as opposed to the counter- 
feit. Such a master of style as Ste- 
venson tells us that he carefully 
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read passages from Gibbon and oth- 
ers, and set himself to imitate their 
special manner. And just as a stu- 
dent of sculpture has a perfect right 
to set himself the task of reproduc- 
ing the works of recognized mas- 
ters, so has the student of the art of 
writing just as much right to study 
the technique of his art by the labo- 
rious study, and exact imitation of 
the best models. When Stevenson 
read the works of Gibbon, and stud- 
ied his use of words and the turn of 
his phrases, he did so for the ulti- 
mate purpose of giving expression, 
and accurate expression, to his own 
personality. No one knew better 
than Stevenson that the most care- 
ful imitation, which stops short 
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merely at imitation, is fatal to the 
expression of individuality. But he 
knew also that no one becomes a 
great literary artist who does not be- 
gin with the critical and reflective 
reading of our great authors. Such 
reflective reading is above all mere 
rules of rhetoric. It will enable us 
to recognize that which rings true 
in our own speech, and to reject 
that which rings false, the touch- 
stone of truth in words being the 
perfect adaptation of means to end. 
Not rules, but reading alone, will 
supply the writer with a vocabulary 
copious enough to enable him to 
give clear and appropriate expres- 
sion to his thoughts by putting “the 
right word in the right place.” 





SHEPHERD 
By N. M. BENNETT 


In haunts of silence, day on endless day 
He hears no human voice, and memories 
Are quiet, ghostly things that move at ease 


Among his grazing flocks. 


The brooklets play 


Far up the hills and take a winding way 

Through pastures closely cropped. No friendly trees 
Invite the migrant bird; and honey bees 

On business bent can find no cause to stay. 


Let no one pity him, for waning suns 


Play symphonies. 


He peoples solitude 


With his imaginings, and overruns 
The plain with phantom folk who might elude 


Less watchful eyes. 


Calm shepherd—who would guess 


That he creates a world from loneliness? 

















THE STAR IN THE WINDOW 


By Evsire Grant HENSON 


N her Father’s apartment, Jean 

Marie was watching the fire- 
shadows dancing on the wall. Tir- 
ing of that, she glanced across the 
library table at her Father. She 
shifted uneasily in her chair. She 
must ask him, but it took such a lot 
of courage to interrupt. Would he 
be cross if she did? She scrouged 
back in her chair, opened her lips, 
moistened them, gulped twice be- 
fore she summoned courage to 
speak. 

“Will we have a Christmas tree— 
just like we used to have?” Her 
voice ended in a quaver. 

Her Father looked up from his 
newspaper. Jean Marie’s lips were 
trembling now. Would he never 
speak? Then his sudden smile re- 
assured her. 

“A Christmas tree?” he echoed 
gaily, putting his paper down. 
“Sure we'll have a tree! A tree and 
all the fixin’s! You’ve never seen 
such a Christmas tree in all your 
life! Come here, Marie!” He held 
out his arms and his nine-year old 
daughter slipped into them. “Honey, 
there isn’t a single thing little girls 
like for Christmas that we won’t 
have!” he promised her. 

“Nothing but Mother!” Jean 
Marie came so close to saying that 
she had to bite her tongue to keep it 
in. A dozen times a day she had to 
check herself to keep from mention- 
ing Mother. 

All day she had wandered around 

‘her Father’s city apartment like a 
lost soul. The nearer Christmas 


came, the harder it was going to be. 
Nothing 
Mother. 


seemed right without 
Everything she saw from 


the tiniest bit of a wreath to the 
biggest red candle made her think 
of Christmas with Mother last year. 

To-day, she had seen a handsome 
Christmas tree arriving in the hall- 
way of the apartment to make a 
merry Christmas for somebody. Af- 
ter the first glimpse Jean Marie had 
caught her breath and quickly shut 
the door. 


Of course Mother and she hadn’t 
a big tree like that last year. It 
wasn’t so much what they had, as 
what they did! The child under- 
stood now that her Mother was try- 
ing hard to fill the gap made by Fa- 
ther’s going away. For it was just 
before Christmas last year that he 
had gone. Jean Marie knew that 
there had been quarrels, and if her 
Mother’s eyes weren’t tear-filled so 
you could see them, she was sure 
that the tears were close. 

Jean Marie never failed to pray 
that her Father would come back, 
but the year had rolled around and 
he had not come. Sometimes, she 
longed to ask Mother to beg him to 
come back, but after her tears came 
less often, Mother had such a queer 
look when she spoke of Father, that 
the child thought better of it and 
kept her longings to herself. 

The child did not know then, that 
she was to spend part of the time 
with her Father. Mother had let 
that eat away at her own heart, suf- 
fering in silence. Mother had told 
her just a few days before she was 
to start. Jean Marie was stunned. 
Go away to the city to see a Father 
who was almost a stranger? Leave 
her Mother all alone for Christmas? 
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It was too terrible! But her Moth- 
er’s face was so swollen with tears 
all the time that the child tried hard 
to hold hers in until she was in bed 
where Mother couldn’t see. 

“Try to be brave, Jean, darling!” 
her Mother would say with a wan 
smile. “It won’t be for long, and 
then my girl will be coming back. 
Think of the happy days next sum- 
mer!” 

Jean Marie was rebellious some- 
times about it all. Why couldn’t 
she be like other girls? With a Fa- 
ther and a Mother living together? 
Even her name had to be different. 
Father had wanted her named 
“Marie” and had always called her 
that. Mother preferred “Jean,” so 
never addressed her in any other 
way. How she longed to be called 
both names. If she were, wouldn’t 
it be a sign that her Father and 
Mother were all the same family? 


“I tell you!” her Father spoke 
kindly as he stroked her smooth 


blond hair. “Let’s make out a list 
of things we'll need for the Christ- 
mas tree. Between the both of us 
we ought to think of everything!” 
The child clapped her hands. It 
would be fun. Father was almost 
as good as Mother! She slipped off 
his lap and ran around to the big 
leather chair she had deserted. Her 
hair shone like gold in the soft 
glow of the reading lamp. Her pink 
tip of tongue slipped out as she 
bent over the paper her Father had 
given her. She glanced across at 
him. My, he was writing lots of 
things! She chewed her pencil. 
Should she put that down? It 
would be mentioning Mother and 
she had told her not to do it. Still, 
she must if... 
“What’s the matter? 
grinned her Father. 


Stuck?” 
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She looked up with a startled 
smile. A deep flush dyed her small 
face. 

“No,” she shook her head, “not 
... exactly, it’s . .. it’s what to get 
for Mother!” she burst out. “She'll 
be so lonesome for Christmas that, 
don’t you see, it’s got to be some- 
thing special?” She pursed her 
lips, looking into the fire without 
seeing it. 

“Aprons, stockings, handker- 
chiefs, candy!” her Father recited 
glibly. 

“No,” she shook her head again. 
“no, it’s got to be something differ- 
ent. To show that I love her. Once 
she had a bottle of lilac perfume 
with gold curlicues on it, and it got 
spilled. She cried about it, but she 
didn’t know I saw her. Why 
couldn’t I get her some more?” 

“H’m,” her Father looked at her 
so straight that she couldn’t help 
but wonder. “By all means get her 
some more! Now that’s settled! 
S’pose you come down town to-mor- 
row with a friend of mine. After 
office hours, the three of us can go 
on a glorious round of Christmas 
shopping. We'll see everything 
from wagons to dolls, just like a 
bunch of kids. How would you like 
that?” 

“Goody! Can we see the doll bug- 
gies and the beds too?” she cried, 
coming around to his chair, her 
eyes like stars. “And I can get it 
then, I mean the perfume? Couldn’t 
I put on it a funny sticker, ‘Do not 
open till Christmas,’ to make her 
laugh?” She clapped her hands 
more like her real self than at any 
moment since she had come. But 
her joy was short-lived. When she 
saw the absent look come into her 
Father’s eyes, she turned and 
walked sedately back to her chair. 
She understood what that absent 
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look meant: he wanted to go back 
to his newspaper. Sighing, she sat 
down and picked up her book, but 
she couldn’t get interested in it. 
What was Mother doing now? Put- 
ting out the milk bottle, and wind- 
ing the clock? She might be crying. 
Jean Marie shivered a little. She’d 
better make herself read to keep 
from thinking about her! 

Gaily, she set out the next day 
with Mrs. Denton, her Father’s 
friend. The woman had pretty 
black eyes, but such a lot of red on 
her cheeks! The child said nothing 
as their taxi whirled through the 
streets, but her brown eyes missed 
little. It was disturbing to see Mrs. 
Denton get prettier when she met 
Jean Marie’s Father. And the way 
she said “Mr. Alston” was like the 
ringing of silver bells. Her Father 
was changed too. Wasn’t he smily 
and obliging? 

The child forgot everything else 


when they came to Toyland. Never, 
in Spearville, in all the three stores, 
had there been so many Christmas 


pretties! She loved the dollies with 
outstretched arms, and the Christ- 
mas trees were the prettiest she’d 
ever seen! Only, it would have 
been so much nicer alone with her 
Father. Mrs. Denton seemed to 
know where all the pretty places 
were, but in shopping, it was so dis- 
appointing! Mrs. Denton chose the 
lilac perfume herself! All Jean 
Marie did was to hand her money to 
the clerk to pay for it. Mrs. Denton 
even placed it in the shopping bag 
her Father carried. 

Later, when she had spied some 
darling handkerchiefs, and had 
asked to buy some of them for 
Mother, Mrs. Denton had objected. 

“Those are much too high! Wait, 
I can find some just as nice for 
less!” So Jean Marie had to be 
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satisfied with the cheaper ones 
which Mrs. Denton placed in the 
shopping bag beside the perfume. 
She saw a box of candy tied with 
gay ribbon. Wouldn’t that be nice? 
No. She wouldn’t risk it. Maybe 
she could ask Father when they 
were alone. 

It was the most fun when Father 
and she were alone in the apart- 
ment. He was like a jolly boy the 
night they wrapped the packages. 
After he had put lovely paper 
around them, he: let her decorate 
them with gay stickers. When she 
had suggested it, they strung pop- 
corn for the tree. She told him 
then, in a sudden burst of confi- 
dence, of the fairies she and Mother 
had made last year. So, of course, 
they must make fairies, too. Jean 
Marie laughed until the tears came 
at his fairies. They were so fat and 
their faces were so funny. More 
like brownies than fairies. She 
hated to hurt his feelings, but she 
really didn’t think they looked 
right to go on the Christmas tree. 

“We're to have a party Christ- 
mas Eve!” he announced as they 
worked. 

“A party?” Jean Marie’s eyes 
opened and her mouth became a 
perfect “O.” “For me?” 

“Not children, no! But you can 
call it your party. First, there’s to 
be a dinner, then the tree, and later, 
games. You can distribute the 
gifts. Mrs. Denton is managing it; 
you can help her with everything.” 

Mr. Alston was too absorbed in 
his fairies to see the shadow flit 
across his child’s face. Father must 
like this woman heaps to let her do 
so much. Now, why couldn’t it be 
Mother instead? 

All afternoon Jean Marie had 
tried hard to help. She had hung 
the red and green and shining sil- 
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ver balls, but Mrs. Denton always 
changed them. When she hung 
icicles on the tips of the branches, 
Mrs. Denton didn’t seem to like it. 
She saw her Father’s fairies con- 
signed to the wastebasket. She 
didn’t mind that so much, but when 
the popcorn went to keep the fairies 
company, she slipped off into a cor- 
ner and didn’t offer to help any 
more. 

Once, tempted by delicious 
smells, she strayed into the tiny 
kitchen, but the housekeeper 
showed her plainly that she was 
not wanted there. The only amuse- 
ment she could find was to watch 
the people get into waiting taxis at 
the corner. She pressed her nose 
against the cold windowpane, 
watching the snowflakes whirl and 
eddy about the corner of the brick 
apartment. Where were the people 


all going? Why, of course—home 


for Christmas. To-night was Christ- 
mas Eve. A tear trickled down her 
cheek. She wanted Mother and 
Tom, the cat. And even the tiniest 
tree would be better if it were hers! 

“Marie, come out of that window, 
and go to your room!” It took 
sharper words to arouse the child 
from her thoughts, “Go at once, and 
lie down as your Father told you!” 
The tones of Mrs. Denton’s voice 
were nothing like silver bells now, 
and as the child came out of the 
window with a jerk she caught the 
sparks of anger in the woman’s 
eyes. Like a little wounded bird, 
Jean Marie stole away to her room. 
She couldn’t hold in a minute long- 
er, she would have to cry! But she 
would close the door,—there, with 
a sob she flung herself across the 
bed, muffling her tears in her pil- 
low. 


She liked being seated on Fa- 
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ther’s left at the Christmas dinner 
table; it made Mrs. Denton, on her 
Father’s right, seem so far away. 
She watched her Father carefully to 
keep from making mistakes. The 
only diversion she had was in 
watching the fat man across the ta- 
ble. His chin wabbled so funnily 
when he ate. My, he took big bites! 
Once, when she stared at him, he 
wiggled his ears at her. It was too 
funny, but she mustn’t trust herself 
to look again. 

She liked carrying the pretty 
packages to the guests. They 
laughed and laughed as gay as 
larks though Jean Marie couldn’t 
see why. With a delighted little 
squeal she clasped the brown-eyed 
dolly to her heart until she learned 
it was Mrs. Denton’s gift; then she 
set it sedately up in a chair. The 
new purse with its ten-dollar bill 
from Father was nice, but with 
Mother’s package, she couldn’t 
bring herself to open it before all 
these folks. So, as soon as the tree 
was stripped of everything but its 
lovely trimmings, she escaped to 
her room. 

She fingered each article in the 
box lovingly. Such cute little dolls; 
Mother knew she loved to dress 
them. And the perfume, and the 
handkerchiefs. Why couldn’t she 
write Mother a special letter of 
thanks? If Father would mail it 
to-night, it would be a real Christ- 
mas letter! Her box of paper was 
in the library table in Father’s den. 
Skipping lightly down the hall, she 
entered the softly lighted den. She 
soon found paper but where were 
the envelopes? She was still rum- 
maging when a voice sent a sudden 
shiver through her. It had been so 
sharp that afternoon! It made Jean 
Marie want to change into a little 
mouse and scurry away to safety. 
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She didn’t want to see her—ever! 
If the voice came a bit closer, she 
would be a mouse! In a quiver, the 
child squeezed herself into the 
small space back of Father’s wing 
chair. Against the wall it made her 
hiding place quite safe. 

“Hush, come in here!” Jean 
Marie saw Mrs. Denton whisk out 
a jeweled compact. 

“With that swell gift and the 
party, looks as if you’d be marrying 
him soon!” 

The child hung breathless on the 
answer. 

“Can you imagine my losing a 
chance like that?” Mrs. Denton’s 
laugh grated on Jean Marie’s ears. 

“But the girl? Will you burden 
yourself with her?” 

“Oh, he thinks I will, but he 
doesn’t know me! If I marry him 
to-morrow, which I hope to bring 
about—” Jean Marie trembled as 
she saw Mrs. Denton snap her com- 


pact shut—“if I do, it’ll be a board- 


ing school for her! She’s a nui- 
sance! Come on, they’ll be making 
up the tables!” They darted out of 
the room leaving a trail of faint per- 
fume behind them. Jean Marie 
ventured out when it was safe, 
seized her box of paper and sped 
like a wild thing to her room. So 
that was it! To-morrow, that ter- 
rible woman was going to marry her 
Father! Then she would be sent to 
boarding school! Her Mother would 
be sick about that, and she’d rather 
die than go to such a dreadful place. 
What could she do? Write her 
Mother to come and save her? But 
a letter would take a whole day, 
and that would be too late! She 
stood up, the box of paper clatter- 
ing to the floor. Mechanically, she 
began taking off her silk party 
dress, putting on a warm jersey in 
its place. She opened her overnight 
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bag and began throwing things in. 
A nightgown, a dress or two, and 
plenty of handkerchiefs. With 
trembling fingers she put on her hat 
and coat. In a few hours she would 
see Mother. Lucky about that ten 
dollars. Two of it would take her 
to Spearville. Once Mother knew, 
she could make everything come out 
all right. 

She tiptoed into the spare room 
where the guests had left their 
wraps. A door led out into the hall 
of the apartment. Father always 
kept it locked, but the key was in 
the door! 

She breathed more freely when 
she was outside. Now for a taxi. 
Funny that she was going home for 
Christmas just as the others had 
been doing that afternoon! With a 
deep sigh of content she stepped in- 
to the taxi. In just a little while 
she would be wishing Mother a 
Merry Christmas! 


The snow was still falling when 
she reached Spearville, but the big 
feathery flakes had changed to fine 
sugary ones now. It must be late, 
past twelve, maybe, but she didn’t 


feel afraid. Just a little run through 


the snowy street would bring her to 
her own door. 

She skipped up on the porch and 
rang the bell. Once, twice, three 
times. Could the bell be out of or- 
der? She knocked. But that 
brought no response. Her eyes 
filled with sudden tears. If she 
couldn’t waken Mother, what next? 
Go to Mary, of course. Mary had 
helped her Mother with the house- 
work since she had been a tiny 
baby. Lucky she lived so close. 

The first knock brought Mary. 
“Whose there?” she asked in a 
sleepy voice, opening the door ever 
so slightly. 
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“Jean Marie! I want Mother! I 
rang and rang but she doesn’t an- 
swer!” The child burst into tears. 

“Laws, child, how could she an- 
swer when she ain’t there? Come 
in! Whatever brought you home at 
this time of night?” 

“Mother isn’t there? Then where 
is she—is she here?” the child per- 
sisted. 

“No, baby!” Mary shook her 
head solemnly, “Your poor Mother 
was like a wild thing the nearer 
Christmas came. I knew she 
couldn’t get through with it! Car- 
ried a face around that ’ud break 
your heart! So this afternoon she 
hopped on a train and went up to 
see you!” 

“To see me?” Jean Marie echoed 
with a wail. 

“There now, honey, don’t cry!” 
Mary soothed, taking the little girl 
into her motherly arms. “I'll get 


my Susie to send her a telegram 


this very night. Susie’s working at 
the telephone office now. And once 
she gets it, she can come right back 
to spend Christmas with you!” 

Jean Marie had suddenly stopped 
crying. A wide wondering smile 
was finding its way about her lips. 
She clapped her hands with sudden 
ecstasy. “If Mother’s there, she can 
stop it! Mary, can’t I send the tele- 
gram? Say the very words I want 
to? I’ve got the money to pay for it, 
too! Please!” 

“I don’t see a mite of harm in 
your saying what you want!” Mary 
assured her, “but the minute it’s off, 
you’ve got to be in bed. Without 
sleep little girls will be as cross as 
two sticks on Christmas Day!” 


It was exciting to be rummaging 
alone in the attic for the decorations 
on Christmas morning! Mary had 
wakened her early as she had prom- 
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ised, and while she built fires to 
warm the house, the child in her 
second best coat and hat, was 
searching for Mother’s Christmas 
box. 

With it in her arms she hurried 
downstairs. It was going to be fun! 
She must use this little indestructi- 
ble tree that Father had bought her 
once. She could decorate it all her- 
self. No one could interfere. It 
was tiny, but it would look pretty 
with all the trimmings on it. She 
set it up on the library table and be- 
gan winding tinsel about it. My, it 
wouldn’t take long for there was so 
little that wasn’t faded. Just a few 
red and green ropes and some stray 
icicles to drip from the branches! 
*Twasn’t much like the grand tree 
in Father’s apartment, but it was 
heaps nicer! Just two shining sil- 
ver stars left! What about them? 
One must go on the very tip of the 
tree! And the other? She had a 
happy thought. It must go in the 
window, of course. Didn’t a Star 
once guide the Wise Men to a Baby 
in a manger? And wasn’t love in 
their hearts? Maybe, oh—if this 
star would guide some one to this 
house to-day! She clasped her 
hands after she had hung the star 
in the window. “Please, please, lit- 
tle star, make it come true!” she 
whispered. 

She turned back to the tree. 
Wouldn’t it be a funny Christmas 
tree without presents? She ran up 
to the attic again. Her search 
brought a sudden squeal of delight. 
Mother’s “precious box.” She called 
it that because Mother would never 
let her play with the things inside. 
But surely she wouldn’t object 
when it was Christmas Day! 

She’d have to use paper that had 
been used before, and faded ribbon. 
Still, they would be funny little sur- 











prises like Father had put on his 
tree! She chuckled as she carried 
the box downstairs. 

She stood off to survey the tree 
when the last “surprise” had been 
hung. “It’s darling!” she said to 
herself, then aloud, “Listen, Mary, 
it’s the train! O-oh—is everything 
ready?” She ran to the window in 
frantic haste. But she mustn’t be 
seen there. Just the Star must 
shine from the window. She would 
hide behind the door to get her 
greeting in first. 


“Merry Christmas, Mother, Merry 
Christmas, Father!” she cried as 
she heard steps and the door was 
swung open wide. Then with a 
laugh which was almost a sob, she 
tried to take them both in her small 
arms. “You did come, you did!” 
she kept saying to her Father as if 
she couldn’t quite believe her eyes. 

“Marie,” her Father bent over her 
with a searching look. 

“Jean, darling, you’re all right?” 
her Mother kept asking between her 
kisses. 

“Never was so happy! Cause you 
both came!” the child assured them. 
“Come and see your tree! I fixed it 
all myself!” she laughed in triumph. 

“But why did you run away like 
that, Marie? It wasn’t right!” her 
Father reproached. 

“I had to,” the child sobered, “I 
couldn’t go to boarding school. But 
please, Father, if I tell you just why 
after awhile, can’t we have our 
Christmas first like we always did 
when I was a little girl? Here’s 
your chair, Father, and you here, 
Mother, across from him so! And 
didn’t I always carry the presents?” 

Her parents, marveling at the 
light in her eyes, suffered her to do 
with them as she pleased. 

“Mother, the first surprise is for 
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you! Let’s watch her unwrap it!” 
she smiled at her Father. 

But the little girl’s eagerness van- 
ished as she watched her Mother. 
Instead of taking it as a joke, her 
Mother looked queer holding the 
contents of the package in her hand. 
It was a bracelet, broken, it was 
true, but so fraught with memories 
that the sight of it affected Mrs. Al- 
ston strangely. It had been her 
husband’s gift to her on their first 
Christmas together. He had placed 
a ring of kisses about her wrist be- 
fore he had slipped it on. 

Jean Marie carried the second 
package to her Father with droop- 
ing lips. If he couldn’t take a joke 
better than Mother—? But when 
he opened the thin package, he just 
stared and stared! It was a picture 
of Mother and herself when she was 
three years old. The card was still 
attached: “To our darling Daddy 
from Mother and Jean!” 

Mother only sat and stared at her 
second package, the broken bottle 
without any perfume, and Father 
blew his nose an awful lot when he 
found a little broken bit of statuary 
in his hand. How could Jean Marie 
know that he was going back to that 
Christmas morning when her Moth- 
er had given him this? It had tak- 
en skimping and saving but nothing 
was too good for him then. She 
knew he had admired it. 

Jean Marie couldn’t hold in much 
longer. They didn’t like anything! 
Everything was spoiled. But a sud- 
den question from her Father 
brought a smile. 

“But haven’t you something on 
this tree?” he asked with a faint 
smile. 

“Oh, yes,” she brightened, “but I 
know what it is! Mary put it on!” 
She took a bulky package from the 
foot of the tree, unwrapped it and 
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held it up. But it made her parents 
look worse than ever. It was a 
teddy bear with one eye sadly out 
of line, and one ear off completely. 
“Mary said you gave this to me 
when I was four. Remember?” 

Remember! Could they forget 
how they had argued that Teddy 
was too expensive after the lovely 
big doll they had already bought? 
But Teddy hugged tight in her 
chubby arms had amply repaid 
them! Father blew his nose again, 
and Mother bit her lips! They ac- 
tually looked like crying! She 
walked over to her own small chair 
and sat down. They hadn’t liked 
her surprises and nothing seemed 
right. She hated to do it on Christ- 
mas, but she’d have to—she burst 
into tears! 

In an instant they were bending 
over her. 

“Dearest,” Father was lifting her 


in his strong arms, and Mother hov- 


ered near. “What is it?” 

“You don’t... like... my Christ- 
mas!” she wailed. “It was only for 
fun ...I thought if Father came... 
we could have Christmas like... 
other folks .. .” she broke off with 
more sobs. 

“Poor little girl!” Father took out 
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his handkerchief and wiped away 
her tears. “Poor little girl!” he said 
again looking at her Mother. 

Suddenly Jean Marie sat up in 
his arms. “Listen, do you hear 
them? Christmas bells!” she cried 
with a look of wonder. 

“Bringing peace on earth to men 
of good will!” he said standing up 
quickly, and setting Jean Marie 
gently down. And then—could she 
believe her eyes? He was holding 
out his arms to her Mother! Mother 
was going straight into them! They 
were murmuring jumbles of words 
between their kisses! 

It was a long time to wait before 
her Father answered the question 
she most wanted to know. “Would 
he stay with them always and al- 
ways?” she had asked. 

When he had answered to her 
complete satisfaction, Jean Marie 
stole over to the window. Her par- 
ents were too busy asking forgive- 
ness to see her. Had they noticed 
they probably would have thought 
it only one of Jean Marie’s childish 
whims. For she touched the silver 
star in the window with the tip of 
her finger. “Thank you, good Star,” 
she whispered. “You did bring him 
back to stay!” 

















E lived in Cologne between 
June, 1922, and December, 
1923, when the Occupation was at 
the zenith of its power. We went 
again in the early Summer of 1925 
when the Dawes Plan had clipped 
the wings of the conquerors. Again 
we saw it—this time at Wiesbaden, 
in the Autumn of last year. During 
these various visits I learned to love 
the Vaterland and its people as so 
many of the Occupying British were 
learning to love it. In its natural 
features it is so gentle, so tender a 
country that one marvels why it 
should be called the Vaterland 
rather than the Mutterland. No 
other country except my own has 
so laid its tenderness on my heart. 

My younger son went into Ger- 
many with the 29th Division—the 
first to cross the frontier—in De- 
cember, 1918. They had marched at 
the rate of 20 miles the first day, 16 
miles the second day and a day’s 
rest and soon. I think it had taken 
them about three weeks to do it, 
and they must have been footsore 
when they entered Cologne by Siilz, 
marched under the vast Cathedral 
in floods of rain and passed in a 
mighty tide by Field Marshal Plum- 
er who took the salute on the Ho- 
henzollern Bridge. 

The boy of scarcely eighteen 
wrote:—“At the frontier the Col- 
onel gave us a fire-eating speech. 
He said fraternization with the Ger- 
mans would be most severely pun- 
ished. When we halted there was 
wild confusion about the billets. At 
our worst moment in came a Ger- 
man who had lived many years in 
London and straightened us all out. 
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By KATHARINE TYNAN 





The Colonel asked him to dinner at 
the Mess. While we rolled and 
gurgled with laughter more or less 
hidden, he extenuated, “The man 
was of incalculable service to us,’ 
he said, “There was nothing else I 
could do to show my apprecia- 
tion.’” 

It was an Irish and almost ex- 
clusively a Catholic regiment. It 
must have been strange enough for 
these Catholics, entering as con- 
querors the most Catholic city in 
Europe, perhaps the world, for I 
dare call Cologne that, the City of 
the Three Kings, of the Prince Bish- 
ops, of the seventy-two Catholic 
churches, of innumerable Catholic 
traditions. 

The boy entering his billet in 
Cologne, accompanied by an order- 
ly carrying a loaded rifle was met 
by a meek old Frau who spread him 
the best she had and made him as 
comfortable as she could. The next 
day at a cinema he sat down by a 
German and they talked. On the 
discovery that they had been facing 
each other in battle a couple of 
months previously the friendly en- 
thusiasm of the German knew no 
bounds. He ordered cakes, coffee 
and cigarettes for this young enemy- 
soldier and they parted in a glow of 
good feeling. 

One or two glimpses of those 
days will show how little terrible 
the Occupation was. Of course it 
had its evils. That was inevitable 
when 400,000 fighting men were 
poured into a conquered city. But 
I believe it was as little terrible as 
might be. 

There was very little of the con- 
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quering spirit in the young soldiers. 
Mine was billeted finally at the 
house of a Herr Professor, I think, 
with one or two of his comrades. 
There were two little daughters in 
their early teens. I imagine no two 
little girls were ever so spoiled by 
an invading Army. I have a pic- 
ture in my mind of one little girl 
playing at the piano, “Deutschland 
liber Alles,” while the boy soldier 
made a clumsy attempt to plait the 
other child’s hair. These were in- 
nocent and gentle things against the 
background of War. The Colonel 
passed through the room and 
smiled. Pat reported: “Cassidy was 
determined to go to Mass with 
Marie and Julie on Sunday. It was 


against all the rules, of course, but 
I had trouble in dissuading him. I 
want to carry their basket when 
they go marketing, but have to con- 
tent myself with a smile and salute 


when we meet.” 

The Frau with whom we lived 
for a year and a half, a very gentle 
and sweet person, told me a story of 
those days when temptation lay in 
wait for the souls of conquered and 
conqueror. She said there were two 
British soldiers—non-commissioned 
officers—who had saved many girls 
from ruin by feeding them when 
they were hungry. When I heard 
the story I remembered two young 
soldiers of a Scottish regiment who 
were in a rest camp at Claremorris 
in "18. Every morning, or nearly 
every morning, they went down the 
grassy road from the camp to the 
little church at Crossboyne to Mass 
and Holy Communion. We used to 
call them the Saints. Doubtless the 
Army too has its saints, even if it 
be not usually associated with sanc- 
tity. 

The same Frau told us of the 
coming in of the great Army. The 
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big German flat, of which we had 
the front portion, ran round a court- 
yard. The soldiers were there as in 
every available space, preparing 
their rations. They were strictly 
forbidden to accept German food 
lest it should be poisoned. 

She had lived sixteen years in 
England. She looked down from 
her window and she said to her 
daughter: “I know what those Eng- 
lish soldiers want more than any- 
thing else: they want their tea.” 
She boiled a great kettle, made tea 
in a vast pot and carried it down to 
them. 

“No, Missus,” they said, “there’s 
strict orders to the contrary,” but 
they looked longingly. 

She poured out the first cup of 
tea, put milk and sugar in it and 
drank it. They followed. After 
that she was the interpreter in all 
their difficulties. 

“I wonder if this friendliness is 
politic,” Pat wrote in the early 
days. It was not politic. No policy 
could have failed to break down in 
those years. The conquered and 
the conquerors had begun to forget 
the wounds of the War. In the 
Summer of ’22 we went up to the 
Baltic Coast with an officer of the 
Occupation and his wife. She was 
one of those who had not forgotten 
—women were much slower to for- 
get than men—and her manner was 
not propitiatory even though some 
hundred of miles from the Occupied 
Area, in a place where there were 
no other English-speaking persons 
than ourselves. We were over- 
whelmed by the politeness and 
kindness of the people. It was Lu- 
theran Mecklenburg so there was 
not the religion to account for the 
softness. It was a wet summer and 
all day long the Herr Papas played 
with the babies up and down the 














spotless corridors of the green and 
white hotel. There, soft ecstatic 
shrieks from the babies mingled 
with the deeper voices of the men. 
We had not quite given up expect- 
ing enmity and when we sat in the 
restaurant at meals and our fellow 
guests saluted as they passed our 
table, the men bowing as _ they 
clicked their heels, we did not real- 
ize for some time that the courtesy 
was for us. We met nothing but 
courtesy there with the amiable de- 
sire of the German to provide you 
with the thing you want, no matter 
what trouble he takes to doit. The 
day we left Brunshaupten there 
were two little school-girls from 
Hamburg who had developed a 
school-girl passion for Pamela, 
waiting in the hall to present us 
with flowers, the quiet German 
mother sitting by, pleased, and knit- 
ting placidly. The one exclusion 
from good-will we encountered at 
Brunshaupten and Arendsee was 
not for us. We had thought to 
make a change of domicile—I can’t 
imagine why; perhaps it was only 
curiosity. Inspecting various flats 
to be let we came upon a gentle- 
man in a homespun Norfolk suit 
who might have passed at first sight 
for an English squire. He had the 
Judenhetzen. He inquired about 
our religious beliefs, taking care to 
explain that all religions were alike 
to him as long as we were not 
Jews. I believe he asked if we 
were Christen. As long as we were 
Christen he was prepared to receive 
us under his roof, so perhaps he 
excluded more than Jews. 

I think myself that the Germans, 
who have a certain childlike sim- 
plicity and curiosity—I exclude the 
Prussians—were greatly interested 
in the British part of the Occupa- 
tion which certainly admitted of hu- 
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man intercourse. It was another 
matter with the French. There was 
always a wall between these, an icy 
aloofness and remoteness even 
when they sat at table in the big 
restaurant of the Kaiser Wilhelm in 
Cologne, their wives and children 
cheek by jowl with the German 
wives and children. The little 
French children were all stiflly- 
starched and pinked out, and sat 
primly, while the German children 
played their pretty games to them- 
selves, peeping round a pillar or a 
curtain, ready to blow kisses if you 
looked their way. 

Last year in Wiesbaden we saw 
the very same aloofness in the 
young French conscript soldiers— 
who could have had no knowledge 
of War conditions. They went 
about alone or in couples, always 
isolated. Yet the French found it 
necessary to change the Regiments 
in the Ruhr often to prevent frater- 
nization. Perhaps the Rhineland- 
ers and the French were too much 
alike. 

Cologne during those early years 
of the Occupation was outwardly at 
least very gay, the streets full of 
color and life. Cologne is always 
full of strange and picturesque per- 
sonalities and groups. The im- 
mensely long procession of the Ca- 
thedral choir goes two and two 
across the Dom Platz, the scarlet 
beadles stand in the open door of 
the Cathedral. There are strange 
seamen and water-men brought 
there by Father Rhine—Dutch sail- 
ors in their wide hats and velvet 
trousers; strange old men like seers 
who have come in from quiet coun- 
try places; the Wander Vogel with 
their leafy garlands and the way- 
bread about their necks. All Co- 
logne was in the streets of Summer 
days; the open restaurants crowd- 
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ed and the bands playing. Of eve- 
nings the scarlet jacketed officers 
went by on their way to the Opera 
or the Officers’ Club in the Hohe- 
strasse which had been a German 
Officers’ Club. There, it was said, 
von Tirpitz presided over the Coun- 
cils when the submarine campaign 
was planned. Cologne like most 
continental cities does not sleep of 
nights. The multicolored lights 
against the noble mass of the Ca- 
thedral made the streets about the 
Dom Platz look like a Cave of Alad- 
din and never, in Cologne or the 
surrounding country, is the Dom 
out of sight. She stretches her 
hands to you when you come; she 
spreads them in blessing when you 
go. She is the Mother of this old 
Catholic German city. 

Perhaps she was keeping it all 
the time. In the houses of the mid- 


die and professional classes there 


was at this time great dearth. Be- 
ing what they were they drew down 
the blinds decently over tragedy and 
death. 

I found it very difficult at the 
time to get on the track of the real 
privation that existed. The pride 
of the people was the great barrier. 
An attempt to give money to poor 
children was frustrated by their ob- 
vious alarm. Now and again one 
saw an old couple sitting in a pub- 
lic place, or at the Bank where they 
used to come sometimes to watch 
with feeble eyes the mark, which 
should have kept them in comfort, 
making yet another plunge towards 
extinction. Or one saw the coffins 
in front of the altar at the Church 
of St. Ursula, where one went for 
daily Mass. There was always a 
coffin there at the early Mass and 
they were the coffins of the old. 

For a long time it seemed to the 
outward eye that all was as well as 
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usual. The restaurants were still 
crowded and the shops gay with 
merchandise; still there was the 
graciousness, the laughter of a de- 
lightful people. The streets were 
thronged by day and night. Now 
and again one saw a rickety child, a 
consumptive boy or girl, but on the 
whole the children were lovely to 
look on and full of sweet gay friend- 
liness. 

We remembered that Pat had 
reported that when the soldiers en- 
tered Cologne the children flocked 
out from the barrack schools in 
which they had been housed and 
fed during the blockade and, full of 
abounding health and spirits, swung 
from the soldiers’ tunics. The or- 
ganization had broken down after 
that and the children were the ones 
to suffer. There were no cows; the 
French had confiscated them all in 
reprisal for theirs taken during 
the War; and the ration of milk for 
the children was confined to those 
under five—they receiving half a 
pint daily. The children were 
bound to suffer, but so far it was 
not very apparent. 

The quietness of the children 
passed for one of their great 
charms. I was never tired of prais- 
ing that lovely quietness till a year 
ago, when I was in Wiesbaden and 
there was a Confirmation Service in 
the Church. For the first time I 
saw German children in disorder 
and realized with a shock that that 
perfect order of the Cologne days 
may have meant a lowered vitality. 

People bade me go to the Quakers 
who were feeding the children and 
taking charge of the old and weak. 
These excellent Friends were at 
work in all the War areas, cleaning 
up the mess. I could not get into 
touch with them. 

Then our Frau gave me an oppor- 














tunity. An old professor of music 
had come to a well-known doctor in 
Cologne. “I have discovered,” he 
said, “that I am being kept alive on 
the charity of people who need all 
they can get for themselves and 
their children. My daughter has 
deceived me. I was not aware, for 
thinking of the music. My friend, I 
want you to give me something to 
send me to sleep.” 

“I will not send you to sleep,” the 
doctor said; “I will share with you.” 

“IT will not share with you,” the 
old man said, “you have little 
enough for yourself.” 

However, he soon forgot what he 
had discovered and he was not put 
to sleep. I told this tale at length 
in an English newspaper and I had 
a telegram from an English profes- 
sor who had served in the War, bid- 
ding me keep the old man alive till 
he could send some money for him. 

I came to know the doctor in this 
story, who looked like Father Time 
with his scythe and hourglass; and 
he told me that his patients, mainly 
women and young people, were gen- 
erally suffering from starvation, the 
lack of fat internally which dis- 
placed the organs. 

Our Frau also brought us to see 
an old opera singer who had been 
honored by all the crowned heads 
and was now living in a flat in a 
block of workman’s dwellings, fed 
and housed by the generosity of her 
simple neighbors who felt it an 
honor as well as a duty to serve a 
great artist. I was told that all the 
titbits came to her table; they would 
not have been very many in that 
time of substitute foods, but what 
they had they gave and the old 
opera singer was something of a 
spoiled child. She had thrown her 
Bible on the floor in a pet the first 
day we did not come but she was 
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very willing to be propitiated by an- 
other artist. 

The day we saw her she had had 
a sad accident. The oil stove by 
which she sat for warmth had 
spilled and caught fire and she had 
been badly burned before help could 
come. She bore it like a martyr, 
showing us, while we begged her to 
spare herself, signed letters of com- 
pliment from Kings, and Kaisers, 
with many photographs of herself 
in her various parts. But her neigh- 
bors were in tears for her. 

Those were the Imperial days of 
the Occupation, full of spectacle. 
There were constant route marches, 
reviews and all sorts of military 
pageants in which the Germans took 
immense interest. At a review in 
the Dom Platz they used to line the 
footpaths nine deep, and their small 
boys used to swarm over the Cathe- 
dral railings. At the sounds an- 
nouncing a route march our Frau 
and her maid would be at the door 
begging that they might see from 
the balcony. At a torchlight tattoo 
held against the background of Lin- 
denthal the lights flashed weirdly 
on the pale faces of the Germans 
grouped all around the Forest. 

The poignant interest of a mili- 
tary people debarred military spec- 
tacle? Perhaps?—But I doubt that 
the German people are essentially 
military though they have their 
militarism imposed upon them. 

One of those Winter days we 
went down to Coblenz for a week- 
end. The American flag still flew 
from Ehrenbreitstein; and _ the 
American command was still there 
with a black sentry promenading up 
and down before G. H. Q. But the 
bulk of the Americans had gone and 
our hosts lamented. Apparently 


gaiety was eclipsed with the going 
of the Americans. 


The French and 
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American flags were still inter- 
twined about the altar of the 
Church where we heard Mass, but 
the Americans had gone. It was a 
sign of the French suzerainty that 
before Mass began an official or- 
dered, through a megaphone, all 
Germans from the body of the 
church into the gallery. The Ger- 
mans went off patiently. “Does this 
church belong to God or the 
French?” we asked. 

That Sunday evening visitors 
came down from Cologne. The 
French had entered the Ruhr. They 
were greatly dissatisfied that their 
Allies had not backed them up. 
There had been unpleasant inci- 
dents between the British and 
French on the way down. 

The air was full of rumors; there 
was to be a cordon drawn round 
Cologne: all civilians were to be sent 
home at a few hours notice. There 
were the wildest reports. We got 
up at six o’clock on the Monday 
morning in order to travel back to 
Cologne under the escort of a Brit- 
ish officer who was a tower of 
strength in himself; our fellow pas- 
sengers in the railway carriage in- 
cluded a French sous-officier who 
never looked our way and an Ameri- 
can soldier who was reading Colonel 
Repington. It was a cold January 
morning and we did not breathe 
freely till we were once more in the 
flat under the mild gaze of our 
Frau. “No German would ever hurt 
you,” she would say when there 
were tales of evacuation in which 
the civilians would be overlooked. 

Except for the rumors things 
went on much as before and we 
grew accustomed to young men 
marching in the streets at night, 
singing of slaying the French. The 
British were never in it. Cologne 
was desperately afraid of a French 
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domination. In the streets those 
days the Germans used to come up 
to us in tears: “You are not going?” 
they cried. “You are not going to 
leave us to the French?” There 
was talk of intervention. For days 
the peace of Europe lay in the hands 
of a young boy who was transport 
officer at Buer, which marked the 
boundary line between the French 
and British forces, and for as many 
days the British transport officer at 
Cologne was a hero to the Germans 
because he had held the line of de- 
marcation against the French, bid- 
ding them go back. Things went 
on almost in the accustomed way 
after the first excitement when “in- 
cidents” ceased to be anything out 
of the common. One’s wings were 
clipped as far as travel was con- 
cerned. We went at our own risk 
by the French trains and we were 
discouraged from going any dis- 
tance. No more civilians were per- 
mitted to enter the Occupied Area, 
and we sat within our cordon very 
comfortably with an enhanced sense 
of adventure. 

Once that Spring we went down 
into the lovely Eifel country which 
the French now occupied. We were 
a party of women. The Rhineland- 
ers still laughed infectiously when 
we asked at the station for tickets 
for Nideggen. Anyone within hear- 
ing, Germans, that is to say, held 
their sides. They explained, when 
they could control their laughter, 
that we could not have tickets fur- 
ther than Buer, where the British 
zone ended. 

At Buer the train was taken over 
by the French. Then the most 
hilarious scene began. The French 
could not start the train. It moved 
forward a little way and then ran 
backward as though unwilling to 
leave its German drivers. A French 
































sous-officier walked round the en- 
gine, notebook and pencil in hand 
and prodded the engine with his 
cane. There was a council of the 
French railway men. Everyone got 
out of the train to see what was 
happening. A train was waiting at 
the other platform to take the Ger- 
man railway men back to Cologne. 
It was crowded with passengers. 
Some were out looking at the ab- 
surd scene. Others hung from the 
windows of the carriages laughing 
so that the tears ran down their 
cheeks. It was a hilarity in which 
one must join. 

After the scene had lasted about 
a quarter of an hour the German 
railway men who had been looking 
on seriously, crossed over to the 
French zone and took command. 
The passengers returned to their 
places. Once started, the German 
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railway men jumped off and we ar- 
rived safely at Duren. We had ten 
days in the Eifel at an exquisitely 
clean and bright little German ho- 
tel, the Heiliger Hof of Nideggen. 
The village was as clean as though 
new-made and new-washed. We 
heard Mass on the Sunday morning 
at half-past six in a church of shin- 
ing marble, big enough for a great 
town and crowded to the doors with 
a most devout congregation. One 
could not imagine where the wor- 
shipers came from in these seclud- 
ed valleys between the hills, so 
lonely that one’s own footsteps 
echoing back had a haunting sound. 

At some future time I hope to 
write of the beauty of Catholic Ger- 
many. In no other land is the inner 
spiritual life of the people so mani- 
fest. Well might she be praised as 
a loyal daughter of the Church. 





REOCIPROCATION 
By ELxva FRANcIS GILBERT 


How shall my heart hold so much beauty 


As Thou hast made for me; 
Beauty of sunlight on the mountains, 


Beauty of moonlight on the sea; 


Beauty of folk in fur and feathers, 


By field and forest ways; 
Beauty of human love and friendship 


Shining down my days? 


How shall my heart hold so much beauty 


As Thou hast made for me, 
Unless I gather up Thy splendor 


And send it back, in song, to Thee? 
















A MINISTER’S SON FOLLOWS THROUGH 
By Joun M. CLEAVER, M.D. 


PART II 


BOUT seven years ago my 

health began to fail. My 
weight, which had been some two- 
hundred and seventeen pounds, 
dropped in a few months to one- 
hundred and forty. An obscure in- 
testinal infection was the cause of 
the trouble, and as is often true in 
such cases, I developed a nervous 
condition which was extremely dis- 
tressing. 

The symptoms of a neurasthenic 
are so peculiar as to occasion in 
most people the opinion that the pa- 
tient is suffering from merely im- 
aginary ills. He is usually told to 
“snap out of it.” As if the poor 
man would not gladly do so if he 
but knew what he was supposed to 
“snap.” The patient is aware that 
something is wrong with him, not 
through a sense of pain, but from 
certain sensations, usually of name- 
less fear or panic. This may be 
vague and mild. For instance, 
many people will not sit in a the- 
ater unless they be on the isle. A 
still greater number are extremely 
uncomfortable in a crowd. They 
cannot imagine what is wrong, but 
if they find themselves in any situ- 
ation from which they cannot read- 
ily extract themselves, whether it 
be a boresome conversation, or an 
elevator stuck between floors, there 
comes sweeping over them a feeling 
of dread of impending disaster. 
They have an overwhelming desire 
to get away from there. This sen- 
sation is always disquieting. It 
may be agonizing, horrible. The 
worst feature is that it is all appar- 


ently so senseless. The patient’s 
reason tells him that there is noth- 
ing to fear. He is perfectly sane— 
but that makes no difference. It is 
abominable. It opens up possibili- 
ties of suffering never dreamed of. 
Physical pain would be a welcome 
diversion. Many times I have quiet- 
ly pressed the point of a pocket 
knife into my hand, unseen, just so 
that I might carry on, unsuspected 
in my agony. I hope that this is 
generally unintelligible. But, God 
help them, there are many men and 
women who will know too well what 
I am trying to describe. They too 
have been in Hell. 

I was very fortunate. I knew ex- 
actly what was the matter with me. 
I knew that I was not going mad. 
I knew that I had a fair chance of 
recovery, but I also knew that there 
was little that could be done by 
medicine to assist nature in the 
process. All I wanted was the 
strength to keep going; the power 
to bear and be unafraid. Courage, 
just enough so that I could continue 
the almost unbearable task of liv- 
ing. That was all. 

Naturally my mind turned to the 
“Hidden Wisdom” which I had ac- 
quired. I “held the thought.” My 
God, how I tried. I even took up 
Christian Science. I had many 
treatments by. a practitioner. I 
went down the line of all my occult 
lore. I clutched at every straw, but 
alas, they proved but straws. 

No help. Nothing helped—noth- 
ing. 

If it had not been for the tender 











care, the understanding, the Christ- 
spirit in my father, I would have 
sent my soul hurtling into the void. 
But I stayed with the game. I kept 
on, somehow. I lived, when every 
additional moment was just so 
much additional agony to be borne; 
when Death, the darkness, with its 
gambling chance of peace, looked 
sweet. 

I was desperate—like an animal 
trapped; helpless—forlorn. 

Then something began to happen. 


My father had been searching the 


Scriptures. He knew, God bless 
him, that there was help for his 
boy. 


One night he was reading to me 
from the family Bible. I was pac- 
ing the floor. He read something 
from 1 Corinthians, the 10th Chap- 
ter, Verse 13: 

“There hath no temptation taken 
you but such as is common to man; 
but God is faithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that 
ye are able; but will with the temp- 
tation also make a way to escape, 
that ye may be able to bear it.” 

“*That ye may be able to bear it.’ 
Father, read that again,” I said. 
“*That ye may be able to bear it.’” 
That was what I wanted. That was 
all I wanted, just to be able to keep 
on. My father read and explained. 
I saw a little light. I reached to- 
ward it frantically. 

Help—that was what I needed, 
just a little help. 

We prayed together. Something 
came. A sweet assurance that I 
would be enabled to keep on. I 
hung on to that promise like a man 
slipping over the face of a cliff. 

It held. When everything else 


had failed me, it held. 
I still struggled and suffered, but 
now I knew that when the worst 
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came, there would also come a bit 
of strength. It always did. 

There was no miraculous healing. 
That was not God’s plan. But I 
slowly got better. I am not well 
yet, but I am still here, still trust- 
ing, still learning. 

God now was beginning to mean 
something to me. I had touched the 
Supernatural. I had _ contacted 
Him. I wanted to know more about 
Him. This was something real. 

We studied the Bible. My dad 
and I took turns reading it aloud. 
What had been boresome was now 
of absorbing interest. Here was 
something that was workable, vital. 

I began to listen in over the radio 
to the different religious services. I 
enjoyed them. Even the old 
hymns; I liked to hear them sung. 

Something had happened to me. 
The things I used to turn from I 
liked to hear about. I was changed. 
For instance, I used to swear a good 
deal. I discovered one day that I 
had stopped it; not from any par- 
ticular feeling of piety, but because 
God meant something to me now. 
He was the Friend that had helped 
me. It hurt to hear His name used 
recklessly. I was beginning to love 
this God a little, because I knew 
from my personal experience that 
He loved me. I learned to love God 
more and more, and the manner of 
my learning was strange. 


Two ideas struck my conscious- 
ness. The first was that if I loved 
anything at all with an unselfish 
love, I must be loving the God ex- 
emplified in that thing. It occurred 
to me that I had loved God all along, 
but that I hadn’t recognized the 
fact. For had I not dearly loved 
mother, and father, and friends— 
and my dog? 

Yes, my dog—for it was through 
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the love between my dog and myself 
that I learned a great deal about 
God. 

Jiggs is a handsome Airdale, and 
has been my constant companion 
all through my sickness. He 
seemed to understand and to know 
when I was getting almost more 
than I could stand. He would look 
at me with his big brown eyes and 
wag his tail and try and tell me that 
he would help me if he could. 

He worshiped me, that was 
plain. To him, I was a God; his 
God. He looked to me for every- 
thing. He trusted me implicitly. 
As dogs go, he is a good dog. He 
obeys, not through fear, but through 
love, a desire to please. Sometimes 
he falls from grace, and how sorry 
he is until he is shown he is for- 
given. 

Many times I have had to be se- 
vere with Jiggs. Discipline has 
been strict. But there was love 
back of every restriction. There 
was wisdom, that could see farther 
than could the dog; that knew of 
dangers lurking that he little sus- 
pected. 

How gladly I always minister to 
his wants. But often I have had to 
withhold sweets for which he clam- 
ored. I do it because I love him. 

Does not my God love me with a 
far greater love; a far wiser love? 
Might I not be withheld from many 
of the things for which I clamor be- 
cause of an infinitely more kindly 
foresight? 

Might it not be well for me to 
emulate even so humble a one of 
God’s creatures, in its trust, its per- 
fect confidence, its grateful accept- 
ance? 


My physical condition did not 
permit me to journey very far from 


my home. So I listened in a great 
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deal over the radio. Many sermons 
were broadcast. Almost every 
variety of religious thought was 
represented with the exception of 
the Catholic. 

Of the ministers regularly broad- 
casting, two stood out above the 
rest. Two powerful personalities. 
One, a woman; the other a man. 

The woman had a large following 
and seemed to be engaged in old- 
fashioned evangelical work, revival- 
meeting style. She introduced some 
new features, but in the main her 
message was one with which I was 
familiar. She was an excellent 
preacher, magnetic, dramatic. I en- 
joyed hearing her. 

The other was a man. He was 
original, a bit vulgar, but entertain- 
ing. His was a well-known denomi- 
nation. He was usually somewhat 
sensational but always eloquent. 
As far as I could judge, his actual 
sermons were orthodox. He could 
preach and preach well. 

It was his habit to preface his 
evening sermon with comments 
upon local civic affairs. In these 
he was apparently fearless, even 
reckless. Naturally, this proved a 
great drawing card and his church 
was always crowded, while many 
listened to him over the radio. 

I listened to both of them. The 
woman’s work was growing phe- 
nomenally. She was able to raise 
a great deal of money and was get- 
ting an ever increasing following. 

The man also was growing more 
popular. I soon learned that the 
man did not like the woman and her 
work. He was not at all reticent. 
What the woman thought of the 
man was not apparent. 

Then a great scandal broke. The 
woman preacher disappeared. La- 
ter, she came back under peculiar 
circumstances. She told her story. 

















A great many believed her. The 
rest of the city smiled, cynically. 

The man did more than smile. 
He struck, and struck again. Ven- 
omously. All his eloquence was 
used to ridicule, to destroy. 

This spirit seemed to grow upon 
him. He attracted a still greater 
following that liked what he had to 
offer. They applauded him wildly. 
He seemed to live upon their adula- 
tion. He attacked others. It seemed 
as though he became a self-ap- 
pointed agency for carrying out the 
“wrath of God.” 

He soon was flagellating certain 
groups which he seemed to detest: 
the Jews, the Catholics, Christian 
Scientists, Modernists, most of the 
officials of county and city govern- 
ment. Everyone upon whom his 
suspicious gaze rested. 

It seemed to me that he was often 
unfair. He hastened to spread 
every rumor, if it but reflected upon 
some one on his black-list. He 
told things, whether true or not, 
that most men would have quietly 
forgotten. Fair play seemed foreign 
to his code. His words were vitriol 
—how they must have burned. 

Especially did he hate the Cath- 
olic Church. To my trained eye it 
was as if he had a touch of para- 
noia. 

His crowd increased. There were 
many apparently for whom he was 
a prophet, a mouthpiece for—what? 

Surely not—Christ? 

I listened, and I wondered. 


I felt that I should be doing some- 
thing in a tangible way to show my 
gratitude, my colors. I wanted to 
ally myself with some cause in 
God’s service, some group, some 
Church. 

I listened to them all. 
I weighed. 


I thought. 
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One night there came over the 
radio from Denver a sermon. It 
seemed the Catholic Bishop in that 
city was preaching. He said some- 
thing that impressed me; something 
about his Church being the Univer- 
sal Society of the followers of Jesus. 
I liked that. 

Universal. That meant they were 
all on the same side, working to- 
gether. Not tearing at each other 
with sarcastic barbs. 

I thought I should like to be with 
such people. But this man who 
was talking was a Catholic. Queer 
talk for a Catholic, as I conceived 
them. 

It would bear looking into. 

Protestant people have an odd 
feeling about the Catholic Church. 
As a rule, they do not know a great 
deal about it. What sources of in- 
formation they have are usually 
hostile to the Church. Such books 
as come to their attention are sen- 
sational “exposés.” Occasionally 
“ex-priests” or “ex-nuns” lecture. 

To them the picture is murky. 
The high-lights are the Spanish In- 
quisition, dissolute clergy, high- 
walled convents, empty formalism, 
ignorance—and worse. 

I remember as a little boy with 
what a feeling of fear I hastened by 
Catholic institutions. What was 
happening behind those walls? I 
remember hoping that when the 
time came for the Catholics to arise 
and annihilate all the Protestants, 
that I would be dead and buried and 
safely out of it. 

I do not remember ever having 
been actually taught any of this. It 
came by a sort of absorption. The 
A. P. A. was at its height, and ru- 
mors of Catholic churches full of 
guns were passed from person to 
person. 

Catholics were, I understood, ig- 
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norant people with a scattering of 
cunning overseers. I thought that 
all priests, being educated men, and 
therefore conversant with the un- 
tenable position of their Church, 
must be knaves of varying grades. 

The Institution was a menace; 
something to be guarded against. 

I was not alone. This was the 
common belief. 


After I began the practice of 
medicine I came in contact with a 
Catholic family; the father, the 
mother and a number of children. 
I had known the father in a busi- 
ness way for a number of years. I 
had always respected him. I ad- 
mired him as a kindly man and a 
good citizen. Later, professionally, 
I met his wife and family. They 
struck me as a singularly happy 
family. Yet they were Catholics; 
so it must be that there were some 


good Catholics of the upper classes. 
I wondered what they believed. It 
made an impression on me. 
Later, after the episode of hear- 
ing the Bishop from Denver, I came 
into rather intimate contact with 


another Catholic man. I studied 
him thoughtfully. He was another 
of those Catholics. He was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Jesus. What 
manner of man was he? 

He stood every test. He was a 
good Christian by every standard 
that I knew. 

I asked him numberless questions 
concerning his Faith. He answered 
me. I asked if he had any books 
telling about his Church. He se- 
cured some for me which I read 
with great interest. Through him I 
met a young priest, assistant pastor 
of his parish. I liked him. He se- 
cured many more books for me. I 
studied them. 

I found that my knowledge con- 
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cerning the Catholic Church was 
nine-tenths wrong and the other 
tenth was a misconception. Whether 
or not what they believed was the 
truth, I found that I had been en- 
tirely misinformed as to the real 
tenets of their Faith. 

When I examined these tenets, I 
found that as far as Christ was con- 
cerned, and the essentials of what 
He taught, that they were what I 
would call fundamentally orthodox. 
There was nothing new there; just 
Jesus, and Him crucified, and the 
saving mercy of His divine grace to 
us. 

Many other things were vastly - 
different. Some of them I liked on 
sight. Others were strange, and be- 
ing strange, were like a foreign cus- 
tom and met with resistance. 

Such things as Confession, Infal- 
libility of the Popes, Communion of 
Saints, when the true teaching of 
the Church on these points was 
clear to me, proved not impossible 
of acceptance. In fact I found noth- 
ing that revolted me; nothing with 
which I could not imagine myself as 
concurring, provided that one thing, 
and one thing alone was true. 

Did or did not the Church have 
authority? 


If she had authority, as a Church, 
over Christ’s people, what mattered 
it whether or not I “liked” this 
thing or that particularly? I was 
not trying to build up a synthetic 
religion. If she had authority, there 
was but one possible action for me 
to take. That was to place myself 
under her banner. 

If my country were at war I 
would certainly join her regular 
forces, not align myself with some 
extra-official organization, no mat- 
ter how laudable its aim. Whether 
or not the customs and discipline of 











the regular army met with my ap- 
proval would be of no moment. If 
I wanted to serve, I would go where 
I would be most useful. That was, 
to me, plain common sense. 

But did the Catholic Church have 
that authority? 

It seemed to me that the vital 
point of difference between Prot- 
estantism and Catholicism hinged 
upon this one point. Both believed 
in and relied upon the Bible, the 
same Bible substantially, although 
I found that the Protestant version 
had left out a few books from the 
Canon of the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament. 

The whole proposition could be 
boiled down to an interpretation of 
one passage of Scripture. This was 
a series of statements made by our 
common Master to Peter and the 
other disciples. 

The Catholic Church interpreted 
it one way, the Protestant sects an- 
other. One was right, the other 
wrong. 

What was this passage :— 

“Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build My Church; and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it; and I will give to thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven; 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth, it shall be bound also in 
heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth it shall be loosed also 
in heaven.” 

The Catholic claim is that this 
passage means that Our Lord was 
hereby founding a Church with 
Peter as its head or leader, and that 
certain definite authority was given 
to Peter and to his successors. 

The non-Catholic viewpoint is 
that Christ was founding His 
Church upon a statement which 
Peter had just made: “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” 
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and that the balance of the passage 
must be taken in an allegorical 
manner. 

Here were two diametrically op- 
posed interpretations of a very im- 
portant statement by our Master. 
One interpretation would indicate 
that Jesus had outlined an orderly 
form of government and authority, 
and had made certain definite prom- 
ises concerning His Church. The 
other left the whole matter open to 
speculation with no authoritative 
head, it being left to the individual 
to interpret His message in such 
manner as appealed to him. 

Looking at the matter dispassion- 
ately, there were points on both 
sides. Human nature, with its pride 
of spirit, certainly favored the Prot- 
estant viewpoint. One hates to 
place one’s self under any kind of 
authority. 

And yet, on the other hand, in 
mundane affairs authority has been 
found to be a necessity. Imagine 
the United States allowing private 
interpretation of the provisions of 
the Constitution, or of the ordinary 
laws of the land. Imagine a great 
business enterprise without an ex- 
ecutive head. 

It seemed the Catholic viewpoint 
was sensible, and yet—to have to 
surrender to some one else as a 
court of last appeal. 

Not so easy. 


Then a thought occurred to me, 
and out of it came a conviction. 

Jesus, being God and Man, was 
perfectly aware of the effect of His 
statement upon His auditors. He 
uttered certain words. They were 


heard by His disciples, and definite 
meaning was given to these words. 
Jesus knew what they thought He 
meant. 
meant to deceive them. 


He certainly could not have 
If I could 
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determine what Peter, and the other 
disciples understood Jesus to mean, 
I too would know what He was con- 
veying to them, and to the world. 

I found that after the Ascension 
of Christ, Peter stood first among 
the disciples as a leader. In the 
Acts of the Apostles it is quite plain 
that Peter was considered in an es- 
sential way. I found that history 
recorded two successors to his office 
before the death of St. John upon 
the Isle of Patmos. But that was 
not all. 

I found that for fifteen centuries 
the Catholic viewpoint as to what 
Jesus meant was substantially the 
only viewpoint held by the body of 
His Church on earth. 

For fifteen hundred years after 
He ascended to His Father, the 
whole Christian world believed that 
He meant to found a Church, and 
that He gave that Church certain 


authority, and that He had made 


that Church certain promises. And 
I found that they believed that He 
was keeping those promises. 

And then, I found that after fif- 
teen hundred years, certain indi- 
viduals came forward with a state- 
ment that Jesus had meant some- 
thing else altogether. That for all 
these centuries His followers had 
been wholly, and entirely, and dis- 
asterously wrong. 

Thus sprang into being the Prot- 
testant interpretation. 

It wasn’t reasonable. 

Did they mean to have me believe 
that Jesus made a definite state- 
ment, that He knew would be mis- 
understood, not only by His hear- 
ers, but by His followers for twenty 
centuries? 

Did they ask me to think that the 
Christ did not know that He would 
be so misunderstood? 

Jesus the Christ; God and Man; 
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the Second Person of the Holy 
Trinity? 

No. I had no choice. I was 
forced to the inevitable conclusion 
that the Catholic position was right. 

If right—what did it mean for 
me? What was my duty in the 
matter? 

But what of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion? What of dissolute clergy? 
What about a lot of things for 
which I had always held the Cath- 
olic Church responsible? 

I studied the history of the 
Church. My friend, the priest, 
brought me many more books. I 
got the Catholic view of the Inquisi- 
tion. I found who was actually re- 
sponsible. I learned of the cruelty 
universal to those times. I heard 
for the first time of Protestant per- 
secutions of Catholics. I found that 
intolerance was by no means con- 
fined to one group of the human 
race; nor cruelty; nor fanaticism. 

I learned about dissolute clergy, 
and I found that it was just as un- 
fair to suspect a group because of 
the defections of a very few, as it 
would be to turn from the disciples 
because one of them betrayed his 
Master. 

I studied the young priest who 
was fast becoming the intimate 
friend of my father and myself. I 
found him to be true to the core; 
honest, sincere, kindly. I met other 
priests. I liked them. They were 
well educated; when it came to their 
religion, to an almost unbelievable 
extent, they knew their business. 
They came up to any standard one 
would care to set. A fine body of 
men. 

I found that out of the thousands 
of priests and prelates, there had 
been comparatively few who had 
gone wrong. The Church made no 
secret that in past centuries, some 














in very high places had been cor- 
rupt. In fact, I found that the 
Church as her own historian was 
very frank; she had nothing to hide. 

I found an earnest, a prayerful, 
and never faltering effort by the 
clergy to keep themselves as our 
Blessed Master would have them. I 
found them to be under the most 
rigid discipline. 

And I found them to be absolute- 
ly sincere. 

I examined all the other stum- 
blingblocks. When they were ex- 
plained to me, they were not par- 
ticularly difficult. 

Images and saints became me- 
mentos and friends. 

In a prominent place in our living 
room there is a picture. It is of my 
mother, whom God took to Himself 
several years ago. Never a day 
passes that I do not look into the 
eyes shining back from that little 
portrait, with loving remembrance. 
Never a night, that I do not smile 
into that dear face pictured there. 
To me it is a symbol, something to 
remind me of her tender love. 

To-day, by the side of that picture 
there is a little silver statuette. 
Draped about this figure there is a 
pair of beads, and from the end of 
this there hangs a cross, with the 
Christ upon it. 

I do not worship the picture, the 
image, nor the cross; but all three 
are treasured remembrances of 
those I love. 

The Communion of Saints was 
not hard to accept. When I was in 
my extremity did I not ask my 
earthly father to help me pray for 
deliverance? Why then, should we 
not ask our loving friends in heav- 
en, the saints of God, to join us in 
petitioning our common Father? 

It seemed beautiful to me. 

The belief in the Infallibility of 
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the Pope. When once I understood 
the true teaching, it was to me the 
most sublime gesture that mankind 
might make. The Church teaches 
that Jesus made a promise to keep 
her in the purity of His message. 
When it becomes wise to make a de- 
cision on a matter of faith and 
morals, the Church teaches that the 
Pope, speaking ex cathedra, shall 
be guarded from error; that the 
hand of God shall guide her foot- 
steps; that the gates of hell shall 
not prevail. 

What simple faith; what almost 
sublime reliance upon the promise 
of the Shepherd to His flock. I 
found it unthinkable that such a 
faith could be ill founded, that such 
confidence might be misplaced. 

The customs of the Church were 
strange, alien to my experience; but 
that was incidental. I found that 
there was discipline here. I found 
that there were duties, restrictions, 
but it seems to me that mankind 
needs a bit of discipline. However, 
submission to authority is never 
easy. I began to see why Jesus 
talked so often about the meek, the 
humble, the lowly. 

Most of all I like the beauty, the 
wonder of the teachings concerning 
the Divine Presence upon the altar. 

Jesus had said: “This is My body. 
This is My blood.” 

I found that the Church accepted 
the fact that He meant exactly what 
He said. They did not pretend to 
understand, but with simple faith 
they took Him at His word. In the 
Tabernacle upon the altar was ever 
preserved the consecrated Host. 
His blessed body. It is not hard to 
see why the devout Catholic invol- 
untarily bows the knee when com- 
ing into that Presence. 

Ignorance, credulity, 
mindedness? 


simple- 
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Possibly—but did not the Master 
say—‘“Unless ye become as little 
children—”? 

It is good to become as a little 
child; for then it becomes possible 
to find—God. 


In many ways it was not easy for 
me to become a Catholic. All my 
family, most of my friends, my tra- 
ditions, my memories; they were all 
different. 

Questions arose. I wrote to the 
Bishop concerning one point that 
worried me. I immediately re- 
ceived a gracious reply, frankly and 
completely answering my inquiry. 

Finally I decided that it was the 
thing I ought to do. It seemed to 
me a matter of duty. If this Church 
was the institution founded by Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, for the purpose 
of carrying His message and guard- 
ing the purity of His Gospel—my 
course was clear. I had no choice. 

There were many things I did not 
understand; but they were, in the 
main, things I could not understand. 
This was an institution contacting 
the supernatural. It seemed to me 
that the thing for me to do was to 
follow His teachings as best I might. 
Many things were impossible of 
mortal comprehension. What mat- 
tered it? We could understand 
love calling to Love. Faith was 
the divine gift. What difference 
did it make if we could not all com- 
prehend the deeper things of the 
Spirit. If He said it—that was all 
that mattered. Some day all would 
be clear. 

I took the step. I surrendered. 
Pride and arrogance were laid aside. 
I knelt at the altar upon which re- 
posed His blessed Presence and 
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made my confession of faith. I re- 
ceived absolution for my sins, was 
baptized and was given Holy Com- 
munion. 

I was a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

What did I find within her por- 
tals? 

I find Christian people much the 
same as I have known all my life. I 
find some of them are careless, 
many are devout. I think I am im- 
pressed more than anything else by 
the absolute sincerity of my fel- 
lows. 

I find no empty formalism. I find 
beautiful ceremonies, every word, 
every gesture symbolic. I find 
Christ, His life, His passion, His 
death and the meaning for us of His 
sacrifice, the keystone of every 
teaching. Everything is of impor- 
tance because of its relationship to 
Him. 

I find beauty such as I have never 
known before. The action of the 
Holy Mass is, to me, sublime. 
Alien, at first, I quickly came to love 
the old customs, the old devotions. 
Gladly I avail myself of the sacra- 
mental means of grace. 

It was like a wanderer come 
back. 

I have continued my study of His 
Church. I am amazed at the sim- 
plicity, the almost Divine wisdom of 
her administration; her complete- 
ness, her sacredness. 

I have come to love His Church. 
I am proud to be a humble member 
of its vast congregation. Pauper, 
prince, we all kneel together at her 
altars. 

I have found happiness; I have 
found peace—for at last I have 
come Home. 








CAROLS 
By SrsTer Marie Cecize, C.S.C., Mus.D. 


E carols, noels, so popular 

now, are hymns (songs) of a 
joyful character which are gener- 
ally associated with Christmas and 
Easter. They are somewhat diffi- 
cult to classify, being semi-sacred 
and semi-secular, but since many of 
them originated in religion, and 
since some of the secular carols 
were rewritten in order to express 
spiritual joy, they are entitled to a 
place among sacred forms. The 
term carol was not always applied 
exclusively to song, but referred to 
a ring dance of the Middle Ages, 
which like many of the old dances 
was accompanied by singing. Rep- 
resentation of caroling may be seen 
in the paintings of Fra Angelico 
wherein he pictures the angels 
dancing as well as singing. 

Many authorities tell us that the 
carols come down from the Mys- 
teries and Miracle Plays of medi- 
eval times, being sung first between 
the episodes and later assuming 
such an independent part in these 
plays that the carolers rivaled the 
actors, and captivated the audience 
to such an extent that the latter fol- 
lowed the singers from the stage 
into the streets. Later the carols 
were sung apart from these plays 
and this gave rise to caroling. 
Though the Mysteries and Miracle 
Plays undoubtedly gave an impetus 
to the writing of this type of folk 
music, we believe that carols may 
be traced to a much earlier origin. 
Since the first Christmas carol 
chanted by the angels on that first 
Christmas night more than nineteen 
hundred years ago, the faithful have 


not ceased to praise the divine In- 


fant in accents of melody on the an- 
niversary of His birth. Formerly 
Christmas Eve was spent in vigil in 
many churches, and the hours pre- 
ceding the midnight Mass were oc- 
cupied in prayer and in singing 
hymns. There existed also a cus- 
tom of dancing and singing carols 
on the eve of certain feasts. It is 
true that on the eve of great festi- 
vals, the office of the Church rings 
with joy. Joy expresses itself in 
various ways, especially in song and 
movement. This expression of 
spiritual joy was not limited to the 
periods spent in church, but found 
utterance also in appropriate hymns 
in the homes; in fact, hymns were 
the popular songs of the early Chris- 
tians, and, according to St. Ambrose’ 
and St. Augustine, the daily life of 
the Christians of the fourth century 
can be traced in the hymns of that 
period. The joy was naturally less 
restrained outside the church, and 
thus the carol assumed a lighter 
character. With the entrance of the 
carol into domestic circles and into 
the Mysteries and Miracle Plays, the 
secular element became more ap- 
parent in this originally sacred 
form. 

Some have traced this form of 
singing to Pope Telesphorus, 129 
A.D., but this can scarcely be cred- 
ited, for we find no record of Christ- 
mas being celebrated during the first 
three centuries. Pope Telesphorus 
is mentioned, however, as the first 
to introduce the initial words of the 
Christmas hymn, “Gloria in Excel- 
sis Deo” into the Mass, though this 
hymn had existed before that time. 
The feast was not kept publicly, but 
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it is reasonable to believe that the 
people in their private devotions 
commemorated the birth of Our 
Lord. In the fourth century we 
have the hymn, “O Sola Magnarum 
Urbium” for the Epiphany from the 
pen of Prudentius. This example 
as well as the modal melodies of 
many of the carols point to their 
early and religious origin. 

The custom of commemorating 
the Nativity of Our Lord with mu- 
sic and song is common to many 
countries. France has her noels, 
Spain her villancicos, Germany her 
Weihnachtslieder; and it is interest- 
ing to note the form of caroling pe- 
culiar to each country. 

In some parts of South America 
a unique custom is observed at an 
early Mass on Christmas morning. 
An Indian lullaby is sung to hush 
the Infant to sleep, and is accom- 
panied by little bells and rattles to 
amuse Him. A kind of bubbling 


music is made by blowing notes into 
a straw. 

Some years ago Christmas was 
commemorated in Mexico as the 


Feast of Lights. On the eve of the 
Nativity a procession was formed in 
which the faithful moved to the 
church amidst torches, singing the 
“Adeste Fideles.” This was done in 
memory of a tradition which says 
the Blessed Virgin came one year 
with the Infant to bless the people, 
and the poor not expecting her had 
no lamps; so each following year 
they prepared lights in hopes of her 
return. The custom was discon- 
tinued on account of accidents 
which resulted from such a celebra- 
tion. 

In Poland the priest comes to 
visit and bless the homes, accom- 
panied by the choir who sing 
hymns. On Christmas Evé the fam- 
ily reunion takes place. At the eve- 
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ning meal straw is placed on the 
table in memory of the manger at 
Bethlehem, and the oplatki, that is, 
blessed wafers bearing religious 
symbols, are distributed. At the ap- 
pearance of the first star, the head 
of the house breaks his oplatki, of- 
fering a portion of it to his neigh- 
bor, to whom he extends the sea- 
son’s greetings. After this the fam- 
ily sing carols until midnight Mass. 
We find a number of these carols in 
the Kolendas, a year book of the 
Polish people. 

In cafés and public places in Hol- 
land the orchestra plays carols, and 
the families gather around the deco- 
rated tree in the homes and sing 
such carols as “Stille Nacht.” 

In Bohemia the family form a 
procession, carrying lighted tapers 
through the houses and singing old 
hymns which date back to the tenth 
century. 

In Italy we are told that formerly 
the Italian pifferari came from the 
mountain some days before Christ- 
mas to play their pipes before 
shrines of the Blessed Virgin, and 
out of respect to St. Joseph used to 
play in front of each carpenter 
shop. These shepherds, poorly clad, 
generally walked in groups of three, 
in memory of a tradition which says 
three shepherds were chosen by the 
angel to adore the Infant Savior; 
the number three signifying the 
three races of men. The tradition 
of the shepherds seems to have been 
very popular in Italy, having been 
commemorated in various ways. In 
some districts, after all had retired 
on Christmas Eve, the shepherds 
played their pipes beneath the win- 
dows; in other districts it was the 
custom for the men to whistle dur- 
ing the Midnight Mass in memory of 
the shepherds. 

Perhaps no country is richer in 
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Christmas traditions than is Ire- 
land. This feast was held in such 
veneration by the Irish of old, that 
the month of December was known 
as the month of Christmas. To 
symbolize the keeping of wolves 
away from the divine Lamb, it was 
the custom, in some districts, for 
groups of young men to assemble 
every night during the three weeks 
before Christmas and blow horns 
for an hour or more, each group be- 
ing answered by another a mile 
away. In certain parts of the coun- 
try, on Christmas Eve, the people 
kept watch all night with Mary and 
Joseph. Those who were too 
drowsy to join in this pious prac- 
tice were roused from their slum- 
bers by the loud playing and singing 
of a band of men, who reproached 
them for their seeming indifference 
to the approaching feast. 

In all Irish homes the traditional 
Christmas candle is lighted at dusk. 
Family prayer follows this little 
ceremony and the light is left burn- 
ing at the window during the night, 
in memory of the Holy Travelers of 
that first Christmas Eve. In order 
that no wayfarer may be deprived 
of lodging on this night, the door is 
left unlocked until midnight. 

Though much of the Irish folk 
literature perished with the loss of 
manuscripts during the period of 
persecution, Ireland still possesses 
numerous folk carols in Gaelic, 
which remain for some devoted son 
of Erin to bring before the world. 
We have evidence of a charming lit- 
tle hymn attributed to St. Ita in the 
fifth century, in which she writes 
lovingly of Iosagan or Jesukin, 
terms of endearment for the Child 
Jesus. 

Though it is difficult to trace the 
early Irish Gaelic hymns further 
than the eighth century or the Irish 
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Anglo carols earlier than the four- 
teenth century, we have Latin 
Christmas hymns of Irish origin, 
which date back to an earlier period. 
It will be remembered that before 
the eighth century Latin was freely 
used as a spoken language by even 
the least cultured in Ireland; hence 
it is not surprising that we have the 
beautiful hymn for the Nativity, “A 
Solis Ortus” from the pen of the 
“Christian Vergil,” Sedulius, whom 
C. Grattan Flood identifies as 
O’Shiel. 

The carols have probably been 
less secularized in Ireland than in 
some of the other countries, since 
their usage there was confined to 
the church and to the fireside. 

Noels have always been popular 
in France, and the French possess a 
large number of Christmas hymns. 
Customs vary in the different parts 
of France. In some provinces the 
minstrels go about from house to 
house, persistently knocking at the 
doors and, singing a carol to the 
Blessed Virgin, ask for hospitality. 
They are graciously received by the 
housewives who give them goodies 
for the love of Jesus and Mary. In 
Southern France, the villagers are 
awakened by the singing of angel 
groups. It was the belief that no 
harm could befall a child on the 
way to the church and there was a 
pretty custom for the people on the 
way to Midnight Mass to sing the 
carol rung by the chimes in the 
church tower and continue singing 
until the Mass commenced. Per- 
haps one of the earliest of these is 
the “Prose de l’dne,” from a cere 
mony commemorating the Flight 
into Egypt. “Noel de Caeur” by a 
French priest is a product of the 
sixteenth century, and the well- 
known “Angels We Have Heard on 
High” is an old English carol. 
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Germany is no less famous for 
her Weihnachten, and has also many 
unique Christmas customs. In cer- 
tain villages throughout Germany, 
peasants in the guise of the Three 
Kings used to travel through the 
streets on Christmas Eve. 

Perhaps the most popular Ger- 
man Christmas hymn is “Stille 
Nacht” (“Silent Night”), the words 
of which were written by a priest 
and the music by his organist. For 
many years the composer of this 
celebrated little hymn was un- 
known. Some attributed it to Mi- 
chael Haydn, an eighteenth century 
musician who was the brother of Jo- 
seph Haydn. Others believed it to 
be a folk tune, and it even appears 
as such in some German song books 
of the present time. 

Many fanciful stories have been 
woven around the composition of 
this little gem, but through the 
pages of the Fischer News of De- 
cember, 1928, we learn that in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century 
authentic information was obtained 
at St. Peter’s Monastery in Salzburg 
where Gruber’s son was a choir 
member; and the authentic story la- 
ter related by the grandson of the 
composer is as follows: 

On December 24th in the year 
1818 Father Josef Mohr, a priest of 
the village of Obendorf, not far 
from Salzburg, brought his simple 
verses to his friend and organist, 
Franz Gruber, asking the latter to 
set them to music so they might use 
them for the services in their little 
church that night. As the organ 
was out of order, they agreed to set 
it for two voices with guitar ac- 
companiment. Gruber at once set 
about his task and in a few hours 
produced his little masterpiece, and 
the two sang it for the first time on 
that Christmas Eve of 1818. Gruber 
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supplied the guitar accompaniment 
and sang the bass, while Father 
Mohr sang the tenor, and another 
member of the choir sang in the 
final refrain. 

An organ builder from Ziller-Thal 
is responsible for the beginning of 
the carol’s popularity. Having 
heard it while working on the or- 
gan in the church at Obendorf, he 
brought it home with him, and the 
four famous Strasser singers of Zil- 
ler-Thal sang it in the public places 
in Germany. It soon spread 
throughout Germany and from 
there throughout the world until to- 
day there is scarcely a town where 
“Silent Night” is not known. 

In England Christmas Eve was 
formerly known as the “Night of 
Song” and sometimes as “Yule Mer- 
riment.” The latter title typifies 
the character of the English carols 
which often have a rollicking 
rhythm. The traditional, “I Saw 
Three Ships Come Sailing In” is an 
English carol of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Remnants of the English car- 
ols often appear on our modern 
Christmas cards. (1, chugyeive 

On examining the carols of the 
different countries we find certain 
qualities peculiar to each. The 
French noels ring with gayety; the 
German Liedlein possess a quiet dig- 
nity; and the English songs have a 
note of merriment. The oldest car- 
ol now extant, “Lordings Listen to 
Our Lay” was sung in the thir- 
teenth century 7 lest 7 


Though the Christmas carols are 
most numerous, the form is not lim- 


ited to this season. Since the 
Church’s liturgy was formerly so 
closely associated with the daily life 
of the Christians, it was natural 
that their simple ballads should 
sing of the principal mysteries of 
religion; hence Easter, too, has its 

















carols, which originated in much 
the same way as those of Christmas. 
William Phillips in his Carols— 
Their Origin, Music and Connection 
with Mystery Plays enumerates va- 
rious carols, both sacred and secu- 
lar, narrative carols, numeral car- 
ols, carols of the seasons, and carols 
of nature describing the birds, flow- 
ers, and the trees, offering their 
homage, each in its own simple 
way, to the Creator of all things. 

Literature is rich in carol lore, 
though it is difficult to learn the 
authors of either the words or the 
music. J. F. Bridge says, “A carol 
has a character all its own—it is 
not a part song or a hymn tune, but 
something quite distinct.” We note 
a simplicity and candor about them 
which is absent in the more studied 
forms. Most of them were written 
in a spirit of faith, without thought 
of fame, and have been handed 
down to us by tradition. As a re- 
sult of their being passed on orally, 
we often find different versions in 
the words of the same carol, as in 
“I Saw Three Ships Come Sailing 
In”; likewise many alterations in 
the music. 

These lyrics as a rule were 
adapted to familiar melodies that 
suited them. As we have already 
said, some of the oldest carols were 
written on the modal scales. These 
church melodies were often altered 
considerably to fit the carols, and 
we often find one melody doing 
duty for several carols. Sir John 
Stainer mentions one version of 
“Iste Confessor” sung to a noel in 
France and Flanders, and another 
version from Bas Quercy. We also 
find one carol having several mel- 
odies. 

Some of these carols appear 
coarse and even vulgar to the mod- 
ern mind; but even though the 
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manner of expression is crude at 
times, there was no intention of ir- 
reverence on the part of the writers. 
They were written by a simple folk 
in their own natural style, and 
breathe simplicity, sincerity, and 
piety. They spoke familiarly with 
God as One with whom they were 
most intimate. Religion was close- 
ly associated with everyday life, 
and even in their hilarious rejoic- 
ings it will be remembered they 
were commemorating a religious 
event. These simple verses have 
stood the test of time, and remain 
in our day a simple memento of the 
ages of faith. 

The latter part of the seven- 
teenth century marks the decline in 
carol writing, but some of our mod- 
ern poets have endeavored to revive 
the art, and various organizations 
have done much to promote the 
singing of these old folk-tunes. The 
Paulist Fathers, about fifty years 
ago, established the tradition in 
their New York church, of singing 
carols at the conclusion of the 
Christmas Vespers. Father Alfred 
Young of the Paulist Fathers, and 
Sir Edmund Hurley, organist, made 
valuable contributions to the reper- 
tory of carols, and their efforts have 
been extended and amplified by the 
Paulist Choristers since their estab- 
lishment in 1904. These choristers 
have developed a special facility in 
interpreting the naiveté and rhyth- 
mic capriciousness which are the 
graceful qualities of a real carol. In 
several large cities the Paulist Chor- 
isters have sung carols, and waits, 
and wassails, in churches, in pub- 
lic squares, and in great arenas. 
Their repertory of carols well ex- 
ceeds a hundred, and each Christ- 
mastide they sing a half-dozen dif- 
ferent programs in church and 
through the microphone. 
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Almost everywhere, the custom 
of caroling on Christmas Eve is 
again becoming prevalent. De- 
troit, Michigan, has revived this 
custom on a large scale. The move- 
ment commenced in 1916 when 
about two-hundred and fifty carol- 
ers sang and collected money for 
the poor. Each year shows in- 
creased enthusiasm in the revival 
of the old custom, a greater number 
of carolers, and advanced methods 
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of organization; until of late years 
the streets are converted into miles 
of Christmas song. Some of the 
carolers sing in costume and collect 
money for the poor. The custom 
seems to be growing, for each year 
we read of carol services forming a 
part of the Christmas programs in 
schools and communities every- 
where, and with the popularity of 
the radio we can scarcely imagine 
any place without its carols. 
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THE BABE 


By Liam P. CLANcy 


Over the hills, without brand or blame, 
Joseph—her man—and Mary came; 
And what could be ailing the folk at all 


That gave them for shade but a stable small? 


From far Tyrone to Thomond fair 

Would that the two went walking there: 
It’s the cheery smile and the welcome bland 
Themselves would be meeting at every hand. 


Out of the East, with myrrh and gold, 
And frankincense, there came, we're told, 


The Three Wise Men. 


Now, weren’t they odd 


And quaresome gifts for the Son of God? 


From fair Tyrone to Thomond far, 
Wiser the ways of the women are: 
It’s the knitted sock and the woolly shawl 
They’d bring for the joy of His body small. 


Down from the hills at dawn o’ day, 
The shepherd lads did wend their way; 
In silent awe they knelt them there, 

To worship the Babe in the manger bare. 


The Thomond boys be woeful wild: 
Themselves’d be running to see that Child; 
They'd dandle Him high, and by my Fate, 
I'll wager the Bouchaill’d* like it great! 


1Bouchaill (pronounced Boo-hill): Boy. 





SEAN O’CASEY AND HIS PLAYS 


By MICHAEL J. LENNON 
PART I 


[Sean O’Casey is the new stormy petrel of Irish drama. Like some other 
contemporary Irish dramatists, he has offended the majority of his countrymen. 
But, whatever be his perversity, it would seem that he possesses authentic 
genius. The London Times, in a review of O’Casey’s latest, and perhaps most 
discussed, if not most successful play, says, “Only a man of genius could have 
produced these sprawling, disjointed canvases tingling with life and veracity 
and power and humour and character.” The same reviewer, James Agate, 
adds, “I shall take what racing parlance calls a long shot and name O’Casey 
as the biggest playwright in the making for the last 300 years.” 

Thinking it important that our readers should know O’Casey’s background, 
as a help to the understanding of his work, THe CaTHoLic WorLp presents two 
articles, the first, largely biographical, appearing this month. The second, ap- 
pearing next month, will be an epitome and critique of O’Casey’s plays, com- 
mencing with Kathleen Listens In and ending with The Silver Tassie, recently 


produced in London and New York.] 


EAN O’CASEY was born some 

forty years ago in a Dublin 
slum. The “Sean” and the “O” in 
his name need explanation. In 
O’Casey’s baby days, the Dublin 
proletariat was not given to the 
Gaelic form of nomenclature. More- 
over, he is a Protestant, in itself a 
fact worthy of note, for, although 
one finds Protestants in the Dublin 
slums, these people are anomalies. 
Their spiritual condition is usually 
due either to a pervert ancestor, or 
to a marriage into the former Brit- 
ish garrison, for Ireland has had 
many a poor little Madam Butter- 
fly. 

O’Casey was left an orphan at an 
early age. He received some ele- 
mentary education in a state school, 
and at one time appears to have at- 
tended a home for Protestant boys 
directed by a clergyman who, not 
unnaturally perhaps in Ireland, 
identified Protestantism with allegi- 
ance to the Crown. The views of 
this divine seem to have annoyed 


O’Casey intensely. Later in life, 
when he had found his own asso- 
ciates, he would repeat, with biting 
sarcasm, some of the admonitions 
addressed to him by his clerical 
mentor upon the duty of the British 
subject to God and Crown. 

At fourteen years of age O’Casey 
began life as a laborer. Some 
strange chance induced him in his 
late teens to become a member of 
the Gaelic League, an organization 
founded to preserve the Irish lan- 
guage as a medium of speech. Even 
apart from his Protestanism, O’- 
Casey was not precisely the type of 
person that was then joining this 
organization. Clerks, shop-boys, 
artisans, minor civil servants were 
prominent in its ranks, but usually 
not the man of the pure laboring 
class. It was undoubtedly the in- 
fluence of the language movement 
that caused this Dublin unskilled 
worker to write his name in the 
Gaelic style. He became a regular 
attendant at the Irish classes con- 





ducted in a league branch which 
met at Talbot Street, Dublin. In ex- 
ternals, he differed from most of 
those frequenting the branch. 
Though scrupulously neat, he was 
invariably clad in rough clothes, 
and wore a muffler, which was as 
definitely the badge of the prole- 
tarian as the linen collar is of the 
black-coated worker. O’Casey was 
slight in build. He does not re- 
motely resemble the drawing of him 
which appears in the Macmillan edi- 
tion of The Plough and the Stars. 
In time, he learned to speak Irish 
well, but with an indifferent accent, 
for he found it impossible to divest 
his speech of the unpleasant nasal 
flatness which is the dominant char- 
acteristic of the English of the Dub- 
lin poor. Learning Irish, he learned 
much English, and also learned to 
like books, and he soon became an 
omnivorous reader in the Public Li- 


brary at Capel Street. 

This Gaelic League branch gave 
him contacts, for the movement at- 
tracted to itself all sorts and condi- 


tions of men. It was non-political, 
but it stimulated a pride of race 
which made for an_ intellectual 
separatism. Hence, it exercised a 
deep influence on O’Casey’s charac- 
ter, and at a critical period in his 
mental development. In his home, 
he had heard nothing of Ireland. 
Had he been of Catholic stock, he 
must have learned, from family tra- 
dition, something of the idea of re- 
sistance to the English conquest, for 
even to-day, there are few rooms in 
a Dublin tenement without a por- 
trait of Robert Emmet, the city’s 
darling, although events of recent 
years have given our citizens other, 
and more intimate heroes. 

Among his associates in his Gaelic 
League branch were members of the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood, the 
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“I. R. B.” as it is called, a secret, 
oath-bound society, the lineal de- 
scendant of the Fenian organization 
against which the Irish hierarchy 
had, during fifty years, waged un- 
remitting spiritual warfare. One of 
the brethren, a Catholic in fact, in- 
duced O’Casey to become a member 
of the fraternity. Its members were 
perhaps of a humbler type than 
those usually found in the Gaelic 
League. Many of them were rela- 
tives of the men of 1867. Not a few 
of them were minor civil servants. 
Looking back on the politics of the 
last century, one is forced to the 
conclusion that this society, despite 
its small numbers, exercised a very 
important influence on Irish public 
life throughout that period. 

Later on, O’Casey became a mem- 
ber of the Ard-Chraobh, or Central 
Branch Hurling Club of the Gaelic 
Athletic Association. As a hurler, 
he was no success, for he lacked the 
necessary physique; but in wielding 
his caman at week ends on the 
matchless “Fifteen Acres” of Phoe- 
nix Park, he found healthy exercise, 
and something more, for among 
these hurlers there was a fine spirit 
of good-fellowship, perhaps because 
their association was animated by a 
strong militant, national spirit. In- 
deed, the great Archbishop Croke, 
in founding the Gaelic Athletic As- 
sociation, after the failure of the 
Fenian movement, had had in mind 
the creation in Ireland of a number 
of healthy young athletes, imbued 
with the conviction that Ireland was 
entitled as of right to the status of 
a sovereign state. In becoming a 
hurler, O’Casey was rather deviating 
from type. Then, as to-day, the 
Dublin workingman rather pre- 
ferred Association football—the one 
time “garrison” game—to the sports 
of the Gaelic Athletic Association; 














but everything in this proletarian 
was abnormal, or unusual. 

The I. R. B. was accustomed to 
maintain an external organization 
through branches which generally 
functioned under the guise of de- 
bating societies, bearing such names 
as “the Oliver Bond Club,” “the Mi- 
chael Dwyer Club,” and the like. In 
these branches, manuscript jour- 
nals were read, and lectures de- 
livered by members. The topic 
most favored in journal and lecture 
was denunciation of the iniquities 
of the Irish Parliamentary Party. 
Periodically, plans were formulated 
for the overthrow, vi et armis, of 
the British Government in Ireland. 
O’Casey soon became a regular con- 
tributor to the manuscript journal 
conducted in his I. R. B. center. 
Even thus early in his career, he 
manifested a genius for the mordant 
and devastating phrase. The pure 
Gaelic mind itself is not without a 
certain cynicism, probably the prod- 
uct of oppression. O’Casey had suf- 
ficient reason in all truth to see the 
gloomy in life and to indulge in 
cynicism. Most of his days were 
now spent working as a smith’s 
helper, and as he would hold the 
white-hot iron, his eyes often smart- 
ed under its blinding light. Indeed, 
he still suffers from eye trouble con- 
tracted from the unhealthy condi- 
tions under which he was compelled 
to work in his early life. 

O’Casey in one respect was nota- 
bly different from the ordinary 
member of the I. R. B. He was a 
student of international labor poli- 
tics and a socialist. James Connolly 
could always count on him as a re- 
liable follower. At this period, Con- 
nolly, the Glasgow dustman of 


South Ulster stock, was the head of 
an incipient Irish socialist party. 
He edited, one after another, several 
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small weekly journals, which in- 
variably, after a fitful life, failed, 
only to reappear soon again under 
a new title. O’Casey became one of 
the very small number that sub- 
scribed to these periodicals, and was 
much influenced by them. He 
would tell the brotherhood, at de- 
bates, of the need for a social and 
economic revolution, using the tech- 
nical jargon of the English socialist 
press—a language which his I. R. B. 
comrades barely understood. This 
attitude of O’Casey was uncommon 
among the Irish poor. For cen- 
turies, our people have nourished a 
simple and unselfish loyalty to the 
ideal of a free Ireland, without any 
thought as to how they would per- 
sonally benefit, were their dream to 
be realized. 

O’Casey throughout his life has 
reacted to his surroundings to an 
uncommon degree, and this fact 
must be borne well in mind when 
endeavoring to appreciate his 
works. Not being a Catholic, he 
lacks that mental stability which 
the poorest cannot but find in the 
fixed moral standards of a Church 
which insists upon the importance 
of the purely supernatural. Al- 
most from his schooldays he had 
abandoned his nominal Protestant- 
ism, and whatever religion he has is 
the result of undirected individual 
development. In private life, he is 
shy and retired, yet possessed of a 
hauteur which repels many. The 
consciousness of his poverty seems 
to have weighed terribly upon his 
mind. A splendid feature of his 
character is his devotion to his 
mother whom he maintained until 
her death, as her only other help, 
his brother, has always been with- 
out regular employment. 

The first important phase of O’- 
Casey’s public life was connected 








with the serious labor disturbance 
which began in August, 1913, and 
continued until March of the follow- 
ing year. For some years prior to 
this date, the foremost figure in 
Irish labor politics had been Mr. 
James Larkin. Born in Liverpool, 
Mr. Larkin was the son of a County 
Down laborer. He was a man of 
great natural eloquence, and al- 
though handicapped by an English 
accent which despised the letter 
“h,” he soon became an immensely 
popular mob orator in Dublin. The 
unskilled workers rallied to his 
side, and in three years he was the 
strongest single force in Irish labor. 
Masters soon came to regard him 
as something of a bogey, to be 
blamed for every act of insubordi- 
nation which they discovered 
amongst their workmen. The issue 
between masters and men was knit 
when tramway employees and 
transport operatives generally be- 
gan to join Larkin’s union. The 
masters came together, and led by 
Mr. William Martin Murphy, an ex- 
cellent Catholic gentleman, of great 
wealth, they ordered their staff to 
leave Larkin’s union under pain of 
dismissal. It is worthy of mention 
that the only master to disassociate 
himself from Mr. Murphy’s plan 
was a leading shipowner, Sir Mi- 
chael Murphy, a Catholic, who de- 
clined to impose on his workmen 
the condition that they should leave 
Larkin’s union, or “the Transport” 
as it was called. An offer by Dr. 
Walsh, then Archbishop of Dublin, 
to arbitrate, was curtly refused by 
the masters. Violent passions were 
soon aroused. The workmen re- 
mained loyal to their leader. The 
history of the period is a very sad 
one, if for no other reason than that 
it shows how wealthy and pious 
Catholic employers can display a 
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wholly un-Christian attitude in so- 
cial matters. The men were beaten, 
but in their defeat clung all the 
more persistently to the Liverpool- 
Irish docker, their leader. The dis- 
turbance—it is wrong to call it a 
strike, for it was really a “lock- 
out”—gave Connolly what he had 
been seeking for years—an audi- 
ence of workingmen. The magic of 
Larkin’s oratory had brought thou- 
sands to the labor headquarters, 
“Liberty Hall,” and these thousands 
lingered a little, after Larkin had 
ceased, to hear Connolly’s addresses 
on the workers’ republic. Connolly 
was a splendid popular lecturer, 
with a most telling way of making 
his points, and he did not fail to 
use the advantage now presented to 
him of advancing his theories. 
During these days, O’Casey 
played the part of the ranker, but 
of the ranker who is near the staff. 


Probably he suffered hunger fre- 


quently. Probably he often had 
to run to save himself from a 
baton-charge, for the conduct of 
the police was appalling, even al- 
lowing for provocation. One effort 
of his, which all but split the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood, brought 
him prominently before the labor 
leaders. The brethren, most of 
whom had more of the world’s 
goods than O’Casey, refused to take 
sides in a struggle which they re- 
garded as merely sectional. Free 
Ireland first, and then deal with so- 
cial questions was their policy. The 
propriety of supporting labor was 
frequently debated at the I. R. B. 
assemblies, and O’Casey’s biting in- 
vective made his opponents squirm, 
but did not win them to his side. 
Kent, a black-coated worker, in a 
good position, subsequently exe- 
cuted as a rebel in the rising of Eas- 
ter Week, was the only strong sup- 

















porter that O’Casey could find in 
the ranks of the secret revolution- 
ary organization. 

Social disorder brings strange 
people together. No stranger figure 
emerged in these days than that of 
Captain White, a British regular 
army officer, and son of a dis- 
tinguished Boer War soldier. White 
organized the strikers into a drilled 
force, and marched them round the 
city. These marches gave the men 
occupation, and kept them from sa- 
botage. Another excellent result 
flowing from them was that the po- 
lice soon abandoned their earlier 
tactics of batoning strikers indis- 
criminately at sight. This drilled 
force, which was known as “The 
Citizen Army” became forgotten for 
the moment after the men had re- 
turned to work. 

O’Casey must have suffered a 
serious disillusionment at this 
period. The failure of the I. R. B. to 
follow his counsels embittered him. 
He gradually drew away from the 
revolutionary organization and at- 
tached himself to Connolly and Lar- 
kin. At this stage, one cannot but 
recall yet another “Transport” man, 
Matt Talbot, whom to-day many re- 
gard as a saint. Few people prac- 
tice the austerities cherished by this 
lonely figure. Yet Talbot, with his 
heroic optimism, is rather the pro- 
totype of the Dublin workingman 
than O’Casey in his disillusionment. 
The future playwright was now 
reading Shaw with avidity. The 
paradox came to his lips as readily 
as it fell from the pen of his idol. 
This turn for the paradox in our 
people surprises strangers. We 
pass it unnoticed. Indeed, one 
hears it so often that it frequently 
makes our conversation boring. 

The great war suddenly burst 
upon Europe, just at the moment 
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when Irish Protestant politicians, 
the petted favorites of the British 
Government, were importing arms 
from Germany to overawe the gov- 
ernment to which they had sworn 
fealty. In answer to this arming of 
the Protestant north, Irish volun- 
teers began to organize everywhere. 
One week before the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe, British troops 
fired on a mob in Dublin and shot 
down unarmed men and women 
who had been cheering Irish volun- 
teer gun-runners. No such treat- 
ment had been meted out to the sup- 
porters of the gun-runners of the 
Protestant ascendency. The Irish 
political leaders committed the 
country to support Britain in the 
war—a policy which instantly di- 
vided public opinion acutely. In 
the welter, the volunteer movement 
was split, a minority refusing to ac- 
cept the lead of the politicians. 
Whilst these things were taking 
place, Connolly had quietly as- 
sumed control of the Citizen Army 
which now consisted of about one 
hundred and twenty reliable men, 
several of them ex-soldiers and all 
well armed. The history of the in- 
surrection of Easter Week is well 
known. Connolly, with his cadre 
army, had made some such out- 
break inevitable. The insurgents, 
divided among themselves, un- 
doubtedly lacked popular support, 
but the execution by summary 
court-martial of the leaders rallied 
Irishmen everywhere to the call of 
the blood. The Irish Independent, 
the great daily owned by Mr. Wil- 
liam Martin Murphy, who a few 
years earlier had been the protago- 
nist of the employers in the labor 
struggle against Connolly and Lar- 
kin, now called for the execution of 
the insurgent leaders, even before 
they had been tried. It is a sad and 
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humiliating story, especially as Con- 
nolly, a personal opponent of Mr. 
Murphy, was one of those waiting 
to be tried. What makes the narra- 
tive still sadder is the fact that dur- 
ing the very moment when Mr. Mur- 
phy’s demand was being penned, 
the Protestant George Bernard 
Shaw was dashing off a flaming let- 
ter which was virtually a justifica- 
tion of the rebellion. The subse- 
quent execution of Connolly swept 
half the country to the side of the 
rebels. He was wounded and un- 
able to walk. As he was wheeled to 
the firing squad, beside him a Fran- 
ciscan friar, he was asked did he 
forgive his enemies, even to the sol- 
diers about to shoot him, when he 
replied, “I pray for all brave men 
who do their duty according to their 
lights.” 

O’Casey did not take part in the 
insurrection, not that this is to be 
His subse- 


accounted against him. 
quent utterances, however, strongly 
suggest that he rather missed the 
outlook of the Dublin workingclass 


at this hour. The workingman be- 
gan to regard this rising with a 
thrill of exaltation, and to associate 
with it something of the glory of 
the first Easter morn. O’Casey en- 
joyed no such rapture. He saw only 
that the leaders had been shot and 
the project had failed. The spirit- 
ual life of the Dublin poor had no 
place in his heart, and he could not 
share their strange, but moving 
joys. 

He now entered upon a new ca- 
reer as caretaker of a labor hall on 
the north side of Dublin. The hall 
was used principally by men who 
wished to play the illegal gambling- 
game of “house.” The police 
winked at this illegality, and O’- 
Casey found ample leisure in his 
new employment. The pay was 
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reasonably good, sufficient to enable 
him to take lodgings near Phoenix 
Park, in a much healthier part of 
the city than that where he had pre- 
viously lived. His mother had 
passed away. He lived to himself 
and built up quite a library in his 
modest room. He must have rev- 
eled in the opportunities of read- 
ing which he now enjoyed. There 
was abundant work in the city, 
thanks to the war. Labor organiza- 
tions were flourishing, largely be- 
cause certain war enactments had 
given them something of a status. 
O’Casey, writing under the name 
“Sean O’Cathasaigh” became a 
regular contributor to The Workers’ 
Republic, a weekly periodical which 
purported to advance the ideals of 
James Connolly. Journalism was 
difficult in these days, as a strict 
military censorship was exercised 
over all printed matter. O’Casey 
must have chafed as he saw his 
copy penciled by the censor, but he 
persevered, and published as much 
as he was allowed. 

The Sinn Fein movement now be- 
gan to spread like wildfire. Ex-in- 
surgents gradually assumed control 
of the new political organization. 
Many of these men, even when well- 
meaning and sincere, were trucu- 
lent, and consumed with vanity. 
They had been imprisoned for tak- 
ing up arms against England, and 
now they were back in their own 
country within a few months. Never 
before had the like happened in Ire- 
land. They tended to take credit to 
themselves personally for the fortu- 
nate sequel which the insurrection 
had had, so far as the rank and file 
were concerned. Some of them had 
rather foolish ideas as to the mili- 
tary importance of the week’s insur- 
gency. The part played by Irish- 
America in securing the release of 














the insurgents was overlooked by 
these young fellows, largely be- 
cause nothing was known of what 
Irish-Americans had done for their 
kinsfolk in the old country. The 
British censorship made it impossi- 
ble for the Irish in Ireland to know 
what was really happening in Irish 
circles in the United States. One 
taunt became common among the 
activists of this period: “Where 
were you Easter Week?” O’Casey 
disliked these newcomers and was 
disliked by them. He had no satis- 
factory reply to their stock ques- 
tion. They themselves regarded it 
as treason to question their politi- 
cal wisdom. Yet, O’Casey stood up 
to them at their public debates, ask- 
ing what kind of republic it was 
that they intended to establish in 
Ireland, the old type of question 
that he had asked several of them 
during the strike. The writer re- 
calls a fiercely destructive comment 
of his at the Central Branch of Sinn 
Fein, after a lecture on “Labor,” de- 
livered by a politician who subse- 
quently was discredited. O’Casey, 
who knew his subject thoroughly, 
tore the lecture to bits, but did not 
add to his personal popularity. 
After the war, the statesmen of 
Versailles did not see fit to deal with 
Ireland’s claim to self-determina- 
tion, and gradually the country 
drifted into anarchy. O’Casey re- 
mained at his job, and, as a relax- 
ation, vainly endeavored to write 
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pastoral poetry; vainly, for he 
lacked the magic touch needed for 
such atask. Davoren, in The Shad- 
ow of a Gunman, is O’Casey of these 
days. A strange figure, he looked, 
as he entered newspaper offices in 
his shabby overcoat, his red, smart- 
ing eyes averted from the light. Af- 
ter some three years of struggle and 
confusion, Britain saved her repu- 
tation by offering terms to the Sinn 
Fein leaders, but within a year of 
this offer, civil war had broken out. 
Only those who have lived through 
these days, can fully realize the 
shock and disappointment which 
this civil war inflicted upon our peo- 
ple. What made this feeling all the 
keener was the fact that the strug- 
gle against the British Government 
had imposed a heavy burden upon 
the plain people. Workmen had 
forfeited their pay cheerfully in 
strikes undertaken to thwart the 
British military in its movements of 
troops. The raids and brigandage 
of the Black and Tans had pressed 
heaviest on the humble. Yet, dur- 
ing the days of this struggle, little 
complaint had been heard from the 
poor. And now, these new leaders 
who had assumed control since the 
war and who had asked the people 
to make such real sacrifices were 
unable to give the country even 
peace! 

Whilst such emotions were surg- 
ing within a thousand breasts, 
O’Casey sat down to write plays. 
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A CONNECTICUT CHRISTMAS 


By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


N a village where plum pudding 
was once proscribed as a Popish 
abomination, and even a wreath on 
a window was likely to provoke an 
admonitory visit from one of those 
elders or holy spinsters whose vigi- 
lance was recorded so fervidly by 
Orestes Brownson (and where 
Hoover’s 900 to Al Smith’s 300 sug- 
gests that the state of civilization is 
still extremely low)—there is a 
small house, perched alone on a 
knoll at a windy corner of three 
roads, in the middle of a bowl- 
shaped valley; a commonplace 
house, yes, an ugly house. But 


there are a few who love it, and 
some who would rather be there on 
the Feast of the Nativity than any- 


where this side of heaven. 

Simple enough is their observance 
of Christmas. There are of course 
gifts to be bought for the children 
and a few friends, and cards to be 
sent in the mail. But even the chil- 
dren have no elaborate expectations, 
and the cards, curiously enough, are 
in some way a reminder of Whose 
birthday is being celebrated. Con- 
fession on the twenty-fourth is the 
first important item on the sched- 
ule. The gift chiefly desired is the 
grace of God. 

On Christmas Eve the children 
trim the balsam tree, stack under it 
the packages, still unopened, that 
the mails have brought, and quietly 
steal off to bed. Candles glimmer 
in all the windows. The house can 
be seen far off, and on that night, 
of all nights, all human creatures 
are made welcome in Christ’s name. 
Certain friends and neighbors are 
pretty sure to come in year after 


year to have a glass with the host 
and the hostess—a ceremony that 
prohibition has sometimes embar- 
rassed a trifle, but never precluded. 
The master of the house seldom 
drinks except during the Christmas 
holidays; but when he does, he likes 
something better than the prevalent 
aqueous whisky or gin that may 
contain anything from ether to tur- 
pentine. As the prohibition amend- 
ment continues to work itself out 
to its own predestined end, it be- 
comes more and more possible to 
purchase good wine, for many of 
the villagers, including not a few 
who vote dry through some psycho- 
logical or religious perversity, have 
been learning the civilized art of 
fermenting grapes properly, so 
much so that certain optimistic phi- 
losophers are predicting the return 
to our hearthsides of the almost for- 
gotten arts of wine-making and 
brewing; one of those accidental 
blessings which sometimes are the 
unintended consequences of fanati- 
cism, that “like the toad, ugly and 
venomous, wears yet a precious 
jewel in its head.” As for spiritous 
potations, they are more difficult to 
get. The only “hard stuff” that is 
safe to consume and comparatively 
reasonable in price is cider brandy, 
known since time out of mind by 
the honorable plebeian name of ap- 
plejack, though in these parts it is 
more intimately nicknamed “C. B.” 
among the farmers who distil it in 
copious quantities. One Christmas 
Eve recently a fairly tolerable 
Christmas punch was assembled out 
of “C. B.” and sundry other ingredi- 
ents. Festively, in the midst of a 














table sat the enormous punch bowl, 
wreathed with holly and mistletoe, 
and reénforced both right and left 
and fore and aft with all manner 
of eatables. The punch may not 
have mounted to the brain as sur- 
reptitiously as the one to which 
Washington Irving gave immortal- 
ity; it was, as I remember, a blunt, 
plain-speaking American punch, 
which could not be trifled with. But 
it was far better than no punch at 
all; and the drinking, though deco- 
rous, as befitted the house and the 
season, was not entirely lacking in 
medieval gusto, until the chiming of 
midnight reminded the household 
of early Mass and Holy Communion. 

In the town I speak of there is no 
Catholic church, only a modest mis- 
sion where an itinerant priest says 
Mass on Sundays and holydays of 
obligation. There are two Masses, 
however, on Christmas, one at 6:30, 
the other at 9:30. But since Mass 
must precede all other pleasures, 
and since the children, of whom 
there are several, have a natural im- 
patience to open their gifts, a com- 
promise is effected by which all the 
family arise at 5:30 and attend the 
Mass at dawn. 

On the whole, I think I prefer this 
Mass with the rising of the sun even 
to midnight Mass—it is more ex- 
hilarating. To be sure, it is not easy 
to get up in the dark on a cold 
morning, and very cold it was one 
morning when I had the good for- 
tune to be there. But as soon as we 
got out of the house, the slight in- 
convenience was forgotten as we in- 
haled the crisp invigorating air, and 
noted the light powder of snow 
that had been scattered over the 
dark meadows and lowering hills, 
and laughed up at the jeweled stars, 
that seemed hung very near the 
earth and uncommonly brilliant, as 
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if in their courses they were palpi- 
tating with the unheard music of a 
great secret. The children walked 
beside us in the shadow, silent, ex- 
pectant, bundled up to their ears, 
the smallest of them, at her own 
request, carrying a wreath to be 
laid on a tiny grave in the ceme- 
tery as we passed by. So we walked 
rapidly up the long frozen country 
road, where it wound between rows 
of stark trees. Presently, after a 
half mile walk, we came to the 
cemetery. There was a brief pause. 
The little girl laid the wreath on the 
grave. We went on. A little fur- 
ther was the church, alight at every 
window. 

Over the eastern ridge came the 
first glimmer of dawn, blotting out 
the smaller stars and reaching up 
to the zenith; and though the land- 
scape was still dark, objects could 
be discerned more easily, and a 
rosy flush mounted the sky over the 
silver rim of the horizon. The air 
was like some choice and very dry 
vintage, newly drawn from a deep 
cool cellar. A beautiful night! A 
glorious morning! 

Very ordinary was the little 
chapel, with no esthetic pretensions 
outside, and hardly any within, ex- 
cept a fine statue of Our Blessed 
Lady and the Infant Jesus, and a 
very lifelike one of little St. Thérése 
of Lisieux. There were other pieces 
of crude workmanship and poor 
taste, such as we have too often in 
our churches; and yet they had that 
warmth and sincerity that Catholic 
art commonly achieves, even when 
it is vulgar. I was glad to find my- 
self in so humble a building; the 
Gothic cathedral is fine for Easter 
Mass, but at dawn on Christmas the 
small chapel seems nearer to the 
original Christmas setting at Beth- 
lehem. It would be easier to im- 
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agine shepherds coming in to sit on 
these rough board benches. Our 
prayers said, we sat up and looked 
about, while a boy lighted the can- 
dies on the altar. About a hundred 
persons were in the church, simple 
people like ourselves, most of them, 
as we soon found out, preparing to 
receive Holy Communion. In one 
corner, just within the altar rail, 
was a crib with the Holy Family 
and the Magi and the shepherds and 
beasts and all—this particularly in- 
terested the children. 

A young priest came upon the al- 
tar, and after the usual brief pre- 
liminaries, began to say the Mass. 
Evidently he was not more than a 
year or two out of the seminary. It 
was good to look at him; for if a 
face ever tells anything, his spoke 
not only of many good works and 
mortifications, but also of an un- 
broken baptismal innocence, that 
suited well with the pure white of 
his vestments. He read his Latin 
with a tender reverence. 

The dawn began to sift in through 
the high windows, dimming the 
lights of the church a little. With a 
certain pat inevitability, as though 
they had been designed since the 
beginning of things for that precise 
moment in the history of the uni- 
verse, the beautiful solemn words 
of the Mass fell upon the cool air, 
almost like a subtle music. The 
words of Holy Scripture, no matter 
how often one has heard them, have 
a singular way of striking the ear 
and the mind as if they were spoken 
for the first time. “A light shall 
shine upon us this day; for Our 
Lord is born to us; and He shall be 
called Wonderful, God, the Prince 
of Peace, the Father of the world to 
come, of whose reign there shall be 


no end.” 
It seemed as if we had never 
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heard those joyful words, never be- 
fore realized their significance. And 
as if to give point to them once and 
for all, something happened that 
would have been ordinary enough 
if it had not occurred at that par- 
ticular moment. For when the lit- 
tle bell had rung and the moment 
of the Consecration drew near, a 
small patch of sunlight from the 
east window, directly behind us at 
the front of the church, fell upon 
the immaculate new altar cloth, and 
spread quickly but almost unno- 
ticed until, when the young curate 
knelt in adoration and then arose 
to hold the Host high above his 
head, the whole altar was suddenly 
suffused with a light of singular 
whiteness and brilliancy. All of the 
rest of the church, mind you, was 
in shadow. Imagine, at the end of 
a darkened church, a raised altar 
with fresh white cloths on it, unex- 
pectedly bathed in a white splen- 
dor; the priest in his new vest- 
ments, all white; the elevated disk 
of the Host, white, intensely white 
above his black hair. Yes, we ad- 
mit it was only sunlight, and we ad- 
mit that the fresh cloth and pallid 
vestments contributed their mite to 
the effect, but when all that is dis- 
counted, there remained something 
in the beautiful coincidence that 
struck many of us with joyous won- 
der. We felt as if we had never 
seen light before. We had not im- 
agined there was so much whiteness 
in the rays of the sun. And when 
the young priest turned toward us, 
again, holding the Host over the ci- 
borium, his face was flushed with a 
strange exultant happiness. 

“Ecce Agnus Dei, ecce qui tollit 
peccata mundi!” 

The people were crowding to the 
altar rail. The sun, having climbed 
well over the eastern ridge, now 











filled the whole church with its light 
and warmth. But thereafter it 
seemed like ordinary sunlight. The 
luminous moment had passed, the 
Holy Grail had vanished. 

A walk home in the sunlight, a 
rush of children to the tree, the 
tearing open of parcels, the clap- 
ping of hands and shouts of delight, 
the blowing of horns and rumbling 
of drums and cries of, “Oh, look 
what I got!” Childish voices as dear 
as the happy faces, breakfast (with 
a little prefatory nip, for Christmas 
is Christmas)—and all the energies 
of the house began to focus upon 
the annual ceremony known as 
Christmas dinner. Little by little, 
as the insinuating fragrance of 
roasting turkey began ta pervade 
the house, everyone yielded to a 
sense of delightful expectancy. How 
the roasting of the bird is actually 
accomplished, I can only surmise, 
for the details of this art are wholly 
in the able but jealous custody of 
Black Myra, who allows no one in 
the kitchen on any pretext what- 
ever. An employee of the family in 
other days who now returns every 
Christmas to give the coup de grace 
to the festive fowl, she is believed 
to be old, almost antique, though to 
the casual eye she is one of those 
happy Ethiopians who seem to have 
found the well of eternal youth, for 
she darts about as briskly as she did 
half a century ago, and her teeth 
gleam as vigorously as ever. There 
is something majestic about her as 
soon as she assumes command of a 
gas stove; something that she owes, 
perhaps to past associations; for at 
one time she was the bride of a Mr. 
Czsar, long since defunct, and with- 
in my memory she was the consort 
of one Mr. Faust, a gentleman who 
ultimately disappeared, whether in 
the dreadful manner of his famous 
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namesake, or of his own free will, 
or by an act of God or the public 
enemy, as the lawyers are fond of 
putting it, I am unable to avouch. 
But I can truthfully testify that no 
one is permitted to spy out the in- 
ner mysteries of that process which 
renders a turkey so tender and suc- 
culent at the crucial moment of 
serving. 

Once, to be sure, I was privileged 
to stand at the pantry door (while 
the host was mixing cocktails) and 
furtively watch Myra beating up the 
hard sauce for the plum pudding. 
Ah, that plum pudding! A de- 
lectable epilogue to a brown bird, 
that’s what it is, subtly compounded 
in the early autumn by a gifted 
woman in another New England 
town, and sent by mail a week or 
two before the feast. As it steams 
over a kettle, it looks like any other 
tin can with something to eat in it; 
in fact, even when it stands naked 
and vaporizing on a dish, it still has 
a plebeian color, in spite of its gen- 
eral correspondence in shape to one 
of the old Irish round towers and 
the monoliths of Persia. But ap- 
pearances, fortunately, are decep- 
tive. For one taste of that pudding 
will make a man forget country and 
friends, and the faces of wife and 
children, and desire only to sit at 
table and consume plum pudding 
until the happy moment of dissolu- 
tion. Perhaps it is just as well, 
therefore, that the supply of this 
particular dessert is limited. And 
then it must be admitted that the 
pudding owes something (a great 
deal, if you ask me) to the hard 
sauce that Myra stirs and stirs so 
long and _ conscientiously. She 
knows with an artist’s intuition the 
deep craving a pudding has for hard 
sauce. As Adam in the garden 
longed for Eve, as the wild corned 
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beef cries out for its vegetable mate, 
so plum pudding demands the com- 
plement of hard sauce. The prob- 
lem of making the sauce hard 
seems to resolve itself into the deli- 
cate task of introducing as much 
alcohol as possible into the sugar 
and butter and other ingredients, 
without making them wet. A drop 
the more, a drop the less, and the 
sauce would be a miserable failure, 
a mediocrity like other sauces. 
Where good brandy formerly sup- 
plied the breath of life for the hard 
sauce, “C. B.” now serves passably 
well. How Myra knows when to 


stop beating it in has always been a 


ALONE 


mystery to the uninitiated. But 
any attempt to divert her attention 
until the work of art is complete is 
sure to be silenced by the retort, 
“Honey, you'll jest have to wait on 
my motions.” 


But I must stop this before some 
ascetic reader takes me to task for 
dwelling too long on mere culinary 
matters. By the way of defense let 
me remind him that Our Lord 
taught us both how to fast and how 
to feast. And I once heard a wise 
man say that only those who dare 
to fast can feast with true enjoy- 
ment and a placid conscience. 


ALONE 


By Sister MIRIAM 


I sir and watch the past go by, 
The past I could not hold, 
For Memory has it now in leash, 
And keeps it clothed in gold. 


I sit and watch the present go, 
That will not stay for me, 
A butterfly upon a rose, 
A wave upon the sea! 


I sit and wait for days to come— 
And wait them free of fears:. 

I know each holds a cup of joy 
As well as one of tears. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


T is not because of any silly “high- 

brow” priggishness that a cul- 
tured person avoids like the plague 
the countless clever, witty, lively, 
lurid, fantastical stories that flood 
our bookshops and our popular 
magazines. It is because the hu- 
man mind is fatally sensitized to 
such influences; especially if the 
subject of them possesses that top- 
ical and immediate appeal which 
crime-stories and adventure-stories 
in the daily newspaper possess. It 
is not from pride but from humility 
that any nature, anxious to nourish 
itself upon food which the long ex- 
perience of the generations has 
proved to be most stimulating, gives 
all these insidious temptations to 
the Devil. There are no doubt orig- 
inal and fastidious geniuses who in- 
stinctively loathe these mean and 
meretricious viands; but average 
sensitive people are wise to steer 
clear of them even if they feel at- 
tracted. Life is short and the num- 
ber of books is appalling. It is a 
kind of insanity to satiate oneself 
with short sensation-tales and de- 
tective-tales and leave untouched 
the great, slow, deep-breathed clas- 


sics. 
—Joun Cowper Powys, The Meaning of Cul- 
ture, 


In the course of the last century 
or two a considerable number of 
what once were necessities of 
thought and immutable laws of na- 
ture have been shown to be systems 
arbitrarily fabricated by human be- 
ings to serve particular human 
ends. Thus, God is no longer 
bound, as He once was, to obey the 
decrees promulgated by Euclid in 
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among a variety of geometries. 
—ALpous Huxtey, in The Realist, May. 


Is there not a dangerous evil in 
being forever told by friendly. or 
hostile critics that America is 
young? Why should we be content 
to wait a hundred, two hundred, or 
seven hundred years more before 
we think we shall be old enough to 
do something besides provide the 
material foundation for a civiliza- 
tion which we are told will some- 
how come of itself when we are 
grown up? If we are told and come 
to believe that no matter what we 
do we cannot lead a more spiritual 
life or have the culture of an “old” 
country in less than so many cen- 
turies, any more than a boy of four- 
teen can make himself twenty by 
trying, are we not giving ourselves 
an excuse to go on piling up riches 
and exploiting the world without 
making an effort to attain to a spir- 
itual instead of a material plane of 
civilization? 

—James Trustow Apams, in Harper’s, No- 
vember. 


Has not the time come for a syn- 
thesis of what we know? ... We are 
losing something in this land of 
ours by excessive organization. We 
organize departments so rigidly that 
nobody may look into a subject that 
does not belong to him for fear of 
being despised by those who are ex- 
perts in it. We need to break down 
those barriers, and that is the work 
of philosophy. We need men who 
will sit on the border line of sub- 
jects and look with a philosophic 
eye over more than one field. And 
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what is more, we need to have each 
man study his own subject as a part 
of universal knowledge,— which 


means universal philosophy. 
—A. Lawaence Lowe, quoted in Progres- 
sive Scholasticism, tr. by Joun S. Zysuna. 


Penetrate as deeply as we could 
by the methods of physical investi- 
gation into the nature of a human 
being, we reached only symbolic de- 
scription. Far from attempting to 
dogmatize as to the nature of real- 
ity thus symbolized, physics most 
strongly insists that its methods do 


not penetrate behind the symbolism. 
—A. S. Eopineton, The Nature of the Phys- 
teal World. 


I am convinced from constant ex- 
perience of the fact that the stu- 
dents who leave our schools have 
the most disconnected and absurd 
ideas about ecclesiastical history. 
Some of them know something 
about Gnosticism, or about other 
curious and for them worthless de- 
tails. But of the Catholic Church, 
the greatest religious and political 
creation known to history, they 
know absolutely nothing, and they 
indulge in its regard in wholly triv- 
ial, vague, and often directly non- 
sensical notions. How her greatest 
institutions originated, what they 
mean in the life of the Church, how 
easily they may be misconceived, 
and why they function so surely 
and so impressively: all this, ac- 
cording to my experience, is for 
them, apart from a few exceptions, 


a terra incognita. 
—Apotr Harnacx, quoted in Kant Abam’s 
The Spirit of Catholicism. 


There can be no doubt that the 
best literature of to-day is produced 
in Europe; that the standards of 
good writing are higher in the old 
than in the new world. But good 
writing is not everything. In Eu- 
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rope, with its thousand years of un- 
interrupted cultural evolution su- 
perimposed upon another thousand 
of the Greco-Roman past, good 
writing is the exercise of a craft. 
Europeans write better than Amer- 
icans because they possess a tradi- 
tional ingrained technic which is its 
own justification and which as often 
as not creates its own material. In 
a word, Europeans often write sim- 
ply because they know how. Amer- 
icans may write less well, but they 
write because they cannot help it. 
—Everne Bacorr, in Harper’s, September. 


Undoubtedly the elaborate sys- 
tem of laws, regulations and rec- 
ords which we have developed spell 
progress. Undoubtedly we would 
experience great difficulty in going 
back to the simple ways of our fore- 
fathers. Undoubtedly more or less 
hair-splitting goes with civilized 
commerce, justice and politics. At 
the same time the system seems to 
involve some risks. When people 
arrive at a point where lying is not 
lying except under certain circum- 
stances, where burglary is not 
burglary unless the criminal goes 
through certain motions and where 
money actually received is not in- 
come unless it falls under a certain 
head, we find quite a problem in 
telling our children what the word 


“truth” means. 
—M. E. Tracy, in N. ¥. Telegram, Sept. 24th. 


Perhaps when future historians 
look back upon the present epoch 
they will refer to it as the machine 


age of music. They will note that 
as our daily life became more noisy 
and nerve-shattering, so our music 
showed in its resolute avoidance of 
sweetness and leisureliness a simi- 
lar tendency. They will look at the 
compositions of the time with their 
jangling discords, their contempt of 











charm and delicacy, their ruthless 
disregard for all reticence, and will 
examine with curiosity the battal- 
ions of percussion instruments we 
thought indispensable, and _ will 
wonder why we set such store on 


mere ugliness of sound. 
—Sm Hamittron Harry, Permanent Con- 
ductor, Hallé Orchestra, Manchester. 


Well-intentioned liberal national- 
ism was an important cause of the 
World War. Most nationalists dur- 
ing the last century were liberal 
and romantic. They were interest- 
ed in common everyday matters and 
common men. They wanted every 
nationality to be united and free. 
Unfortunately they centred their at- 
tention upon national, rather than 
international affairs, with the result 
that the actual conduct of interna- 
tional relations was in the hands 


not of liberals but reactionaries. 
—Dr. Cantron J. H. Haves, Professor of 
History, Columbia University. 


There is no more justice in con- 
demning the American mind be- 
cause of the vulgarized news sense 
of our tabloids than in condemning 
the European mind because erotic 
post cards can be bought anywhere 
in France or Germany. Each symp- 
tom indicates a disease, but a dis- 
ease is a man’s weakness, not the 


man himself. 
—Henary Semer Caney, in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, Sept. 28th. 


I have controverted all my life 
with Mr. Bernard Shaw; but I feel 
I have never contradicted him flat- 
ly enough. He is reported as say- 
ing that the dropping of the Victo- 
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rian decorum in dress has been fol- 
lowed by the total disappearance of 
what is called “Sex Appeal.” Why 
he should say that Sex Appeal has 
disappeared, at the very moment 
when that detestable term has be- 
gun to be used for the first time in 
all human history, I do not know. 
And I will undertake to show Mr. 
Bernard Shaw (that admirably in- 
nocent, if ancient, infant) a few of 
the more obvious new features in 
films and fiction, a few of the most 
recent magazines of New York, a 
few of the most up-to-date book- 
stalls in London, which will make 
it hard for him to look me in the 
face, for all his innocence, and de- 
clare that there has been a disap- 
pearance of Sex Appeal. 

—G. K. C. vs. G. B. S., in America, Nov. 2d. 

Not content with the bare statis- 
tics of pig-iron production, bank 
clearings, and foreign trade, the 
Prosperity Chorus assumes bland- 
ly, invariably, and uncritically that 
therefore the average man is hap- 
pier, the social life is richer, the 
level of civilization is steadily as- 
cending. Now these are precisely 
the assumptions which need the 
most critical examination. We all 
can agree on pig-iron and bank 
clearings, and even upon telephones 
per capita. But we cannot allow 
the optimists to claim that these 
things automatically insure the 
good life. They may be right, but 
they have never adequately proved 
their case. Indeed, it would tax 
the resources of psychology, an- 


thropology, and history to prove it. 
—Srvaat Cuase, in The Nation, Oct. 23d. 














































JOAN OF THE ARTS 
By EpytuHe HELEN BROWNE 


ISTORY, in stiff plasters of fact, 

is indifferent to the personal- 

ities of great figures. Every figure 
walks the trodden path between the 
dates of birth and death and has its 
individual filling of achievement; 
but the vital pulp of personality is 
interred with the flesh. Joan of 
Arc, the 500th anniversary of whose 
career is being celebrated through- 
out France by festivals, fétes and 
triumphal processions, would have 
suffered from the chill of history, 
too, if those noble hosts of genius, 
the arts, had not rescued her. Lit- 
erature re-creates her character in 
drama, poetry, in the novel, in biog- 
raphy, in the classic essay; painting 
catches her mysticism in sublime 
color and line; music, the medium 


of transport, exalts her saintliness; 
sculpture hews her heroism out of 


dumb marble. The writer applies 
his pen, the artist dips his brush in 
magic pigment, the musician strings 
golden notes together, the sculptor 
raises his chisel—all have been in- 
spired to brilliant efforts in individ- 
ualizing the Maid of France. 

Upon the threshold of literature 
Joan emerges at the dictate of the 
supreme master, Shakespeare. In 
Henry VI. Joan la Pucelle is the 
dashing military genius, rebuking 
Charles, striding battlements, un- 
buckling her sword on the Plains of 
Anjou, engaging in hand-fights. Al- 
though writing in the skeptical age 
that held Joan to be a woman of 
base impulses, Shakespeare delivers 
her of many beautiful speeches. 
Her appeal to the Duke of Burgundy 
is stirring, and her declaration of 
innocence to her old shepherd fa- 


ther contains that simple avowal be- 
ginning, “Joan of Arc hath been a 
virgin from her tender infancy.” 
Schiller also borrows Joan for his 
drama, The Maid of Orléans, to 
complete the pattern of his other 
historical dramas, Don Carlos and 
Maria Stuart. He, too, reveals Jo- 
hanna as a deceiver although a 
great woman. She does not come 
from the soil of historic truth; she 
is rather an allegorical figure, es- 
caping the authentic events of trial 
and execution by dying symbolical- 
ly. Johanna’s farewell to Domremy 
is a pathetic soliloquy. The drama 
is intense with strong figures of 
speech. P. J. Barbier, the French 
dramatist, has contributed an inter- 
esting version in his Jeanne d’Arc. 
He approaches her reverently, sprin- 
kling the dialogue with pious inter- 
jections, conceiving Joan as a co- 
operator with God, saving his most 
gifted powers of description for the 
ceremonials in Reims Cathedral. 
In his Chronicle play, St. Joan, the 
iconoclastic George Bernard Shaw 
engages in favorite sport—disman- 
tling a figure of all its spiritual and 
conventional trimmings and pre- 
senting a rather vulgar substitute. 
In the epilogue he informs the read- 
er that Joan’s Voices were head 
noises, that she was “the queerest 
fish among the eccentric worthies of 
the Middle Ages.” The drama, with 
its modern lingo, and its heroine, a 
smart quipster made to call the 
King “Charlie,” reflects Shaw, the 
brilliant trifler. One is provoked at 
such abusive images as “a bull- 
necked English chaplain.” Refresh- 
ing dramatic interpretations come 
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from Percy Mackaye and Robert 
Hugh Benson, both sponsors for 
Joan’s spirituality. The Mackaye 
drama is wrapped in fragile, deli- 
cate prose. Joan’s apostrophe by 
the Fairy Tree is sheer poetry: 
“Thou little darling town of Dom- 
remy ... Thou winkest with thy 
lids of vines, And layest down with- 
in the golden stream, Thy yellow 
thatches and thy poplars pale.” 
Mackaye offers his play as “one 
writer’s long-felt reverence for an 
immortal child of the Spirit.” He 
keeps Jeanne a child of grace 
throughout, sending her soul to 
heaven on the “Veni Creator.” Ben- 
son is a master hand at drama. His 
Maid of Orléans is brief with an 
original dip at the end where a 
tableau shows Joan suspended by 
the elbows. Adhering to simple 
manners Benson transfers his coro- 
nation scene to a side chapel of 
Reims Cathedral. His St. Michael 


possesses a substantial voice, too, 
not a whispered mutter. 

Poets have captured Joan of Arc. 
The poem, “Joan of Arc,” by Robert 
Southey, called “a juvenile effort” 
by De Quincy, is a poetic exposition 


of Joan in battle. He leaves her 
spiritual story in almost total 
eclipse. Southey wrote elegant 
prose; his “Joan” would have prof- 
ited by transmission into prose in- 
stead of into verse. His poetry is 
always a little faded of inspiration. 
James Clarence Mangan, that er- 
rant son of Dublin, the lovable vaga- 
bond author of “Dark Rosaleen” 
calls his poem, “The Maid of Or- 
léans,” an “essay in verse.” Itis a 
short piece but charged with a vi- 
tality that is Mangan’s own. He 
abjures Joan not to sorrow over 
those who mock her but to take 
comfort from those who believe in 
her. Mangan who was “homesick 
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for eternity,” loved to tap a spirit- 
ual theme; thus Joan and her story 
came swiftly to his pen. “Joan of 
Are in Rheims,” by Mrs. Felicia 
Hemans, the sweet singer of such 
religious poems as “Christ Still- 
ing the Tempest” and “The Hour 
of Prayer,” is a dramatic nar- 
rative in unhurried meter. Mrs. 
Hemans seizes the arresting mo- 
ment of Joan’s triumph before 
Reims altar; her detail is extraor- 
dinarily vivid. A modern Catholic 
poet, Katherine Brégy, contributes a 
canonization hymn in her poem, 
“The Maid.” The last line is a 
beautiful personification; she calls 
her “a votive taper between us and 
God.” Miss Brégy, the protégé of 
Alice Meynell and a daughter of 
France herself, is ably equipped to 
pay homage in a flight of poesy, to 
France’s heroine. 

The libellous poem, “La Pucelle,” 
of the vicious Voltaire, shows how 
ruthlessly a pen may scratch and 
defame a noble name. “La Pucelle” 
is a companion to the lengthy “Hen- 
riade” and of more merit. It is a 
taint not only upon the immaculate 
character of the Maid but upon 
Christianity, a burlesque with a sa- 
tanic grin behind it. Upon “La Pu- 
celle” alone Young must have based 
his epigram of Voltaire that he was 
a compound of “Satan, Death and 
Sin.” 

Under the Celtic spell of that in- 
dustrious Irish novelist, Justin Mc- 
Carthy, Joan is developed into a 
novel, The Flower of France. His 
line of narrative is not taut; Mc- 
Carthy is not so much the conven- 
tional story-teller as the gossiper 
who picks up bits of conversation 
and fantastic incident to expand in- 
to story. His style is easy and well- 
oiled. The work is inundated with 
dialogue that lends realism. 
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Joan’s eventful life has fascinat- 
ed biographers. Mark Twain was 
so captivated by her that he has 
written two records of her life. His 
Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc purports to be a translation of 
the diary of the Sieur Louis de 
Conte, Joan’s page and secretary. 
This serious work is a web of dra- 
matic incident shot through with 
pathos. The famous trial scene is a 
grand scaffolding of question upon 
question, answer upon answer. So 
close does Twain bring the reader 
to Rouen by his force of description 
that one can almost feel the heat 
from the fire licking Joan to death. 
Twain’s Saint Joan is an effort to 
outfit her with the wings of the 
spirit, to let her soar as a saint as 
well as triumph as a champion. 
With pretty compliment he says: 
“There is no blemish in that round- 
ed and beautiful character.” 


Anatole France’s Life of Joan of 
Arc is a rationalist’s attempt entire- 
ly to eliminate the supernatural 


from her life. In the Preface he 
says: “They [the critics] would 
wish the history of Joan of Arc to 
remain mysterious and entirely su- 
pernatural. I have restored the 
maid to life and to humanity.” 

He seeks to discredit her spirit- 
ual character by hinting that per- 
haps her visions were the result of 
fasting, that she was an imagina- 
tive little maid with a love for fairy 
tales; that a conniving ecclesiastic 
prompted her to believe that she 
was ordained by God to save 
France, fulfilling the prophecy held 
in Domremy that France would be 
saved by a maiden. He blocks her 
around with the superstitions of the 
times and resorts to famous pathol- 
ogists to explain her “hallucina- 
tions.” The two portly volumes are 
flecked with aspersions upon sa- 
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cred things. It is unfortunate that 
France should assume such an ob- 
jectionable attitude towards Joan 
because the Life contains some of 
his most finished prose. The coro- 
nation scene is France at his de- 
scriptive best. One smells the 
chrism and beholds the hangings of 
green satin and the royal mantle of 
blue “flowered with lilies of gold.” 

Andrew Lang in his Maid of 
France is influenced by the mystic 
sheen upon Joan’s shield only when 
he pauses in his narrative to refute 
the false statements made by Ana- 
tole France. In the story proper 
Lang is the straight commentator, 
interested only in her footsteps as 
they outline history, although he 
draws from the writings of St. 
Teresa to show a parallel case of 
sanctity, deporting occult allusion 
and comment to a substantial “Ap- 
pendix” and “Notes.” In his “In- 
troduction” he takes France severe- 
ly to task for obliterating the halo 
around Joan’s head, for France’s 
“errors in criticism,” for his advo- 
cacy of the theory of “clerical in- 
doctrination” applied to Joan’s con- 
tact with her confessor, for his de- 
ductions from half-facts. Lang is 
the champion of Joan, the saintly 
maid armed with a strong pen 
against the rationalistic author. 
The opening paragraph of the chap- 
ter, “Martyrdom,” in his book is a 
painting in words of Joan’s last 
Communion. 

Henri Blaze de Bury’s Jeanne 
d’Arc is noteworthy for its elabora- 
tion of a detail, the “Voz infantilis” 
or Joan’s “immaculate and virginal 
voice,” “by which the angels in 
heaven and on earth recognize one 
another.” The author’s “asides” 
contribute much of the interest in 
Albert Bigelow Paine’s work. His 
figures of speech are strong: the 
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dead Joan is reduced to “a heap of 
charred ashes.” The latest tribute 
to Joan of Are from a famous pen 
is the little volume by Hilaire Bel- 
loc recently published, written in 
his inimitable style. One gathers 
from the mood of the work that Bel- 
loc enjoyed writing about so fair a 
maid as the courageous and saintly 
Joan. 

In the field of the essay Lamar- 
tine and De Quincey contend for 
honors. The French poet conceived 
Joan as “a thing wholly divine, 
whether to see or hear.” His essay, 
included in his Méditations Poé- 
tiques, is really a tribute to purity 
from a noble poet to a noble maiden. 
De Quincey’s essay on “Joan of 
Are” is snugly packed. Into fervid 
prose the English essayist intro- 
duces a tabloid history of France in 
the fifteenth century, wearying the 
reader with digressions. The last 
paragraph, an exhortation to the 
Bishop of Beauvais to be of good 
heart for Joan will yet plead for 
him, is strangely prophetic of the 
power of canonization. 


Joan in verse and story is impres- 
sive, but Joan on canvas, with color 
and shadow revealing her, is mag- 
nificent. Great artists have pre- 
pared their richest palettes for her. 
The wide-swinging brush of Lenep- 
veu, the mural painter, has swept 
across the left transept of the Par- 
thenon in a series of seven panels. 
“Joan of Are at Domremy” is sof- 
tened in repose. Sheep nose along 
the path, trees feather the back- 
ground. “Joan of Arc before Or- 
léans” is contrastingly animated 
with a thicket of spears encircling 
Joan and soldiers tumbling off para- 
pets. “The Departure from Vau- 
couleurs” introduces the stealthy 
figure of Baudricourt. “Joan of Arc 


at Rheims” is Lenepveu’s prize pan- 
el. This interior Cathedral scene, 
with its gorgeous color dripping 
through stained glass windows and 
bleaching the Bishop’s ermine, is 
brilliant. “Joan Taken Prisoner at 
Compiégne” is remarkable for the 
dazed expression of her eyes as she 
is dragged from her horse. 

P. Carrier-Belleuse excels in pano- 
rama. He, too, has done a Joan of 
Arc set of six paintings. He pre- 
serves a general effect of battle as 
in “The Battle of Orléans” or of 
martyrdom as in “The Burning of 
Joan of Are at Rouen,” by dwarfing 
the figures so that they resemble 
pygmies. But Joan is always dis- 
tinguished by her white armor and 
haloed head. The artist’s manage- 
ment of detail is notably worthy in 
the Palace scene with its inlaid 
flooring. 

Of paintings in museums the 
“Joan of Are” by Dominique Ingres 
in the Louvre moves us by its rever- 
ential treatment. Ingres is noted 
for his “Christ Giving the Keys to 
St. Peter” and for his pencil por- 
trait of Paganini. He is sparing of 
color but has been called “the high 
priest of form and outline.” His 
Joan stands, like a military St. 
John, before an altar, her standard 
raised waiting for the benediction 
of heaven to descend upon it. The 
figure trembles with light. The 
Museum of Rouen treasures two 
valuable pieces, “The Punishment 
of Jeanne d’Arc” by the dramatic 
Legrip and “The Slumber of the 
Maid,” a strikingly original con- 
ception by Joy, artist of the popu- 
lar “Christ and a Little Child.” Le- 
grip dresses and poses his Maid 
like Murillo develops his Virgins— 
in clinging drapery and floating 
hair with an ascendant lift to the 
figure. Ecclesiastics in gray and 
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maroon supply somber tones in 
keeping with the tragedy. Joy 
brings his easel close to the sleep- 
ing young warrior. She reclines in 
armor on straw in her tent while an 
angel caresses her greaves. The 
beauty of young womanhood is 
translated by Joy in the posture and 
curves of the prostrate form. The 
large ill-proportioned wings of the 
angel is the jarring note in this 
otherwise charming study. 

A painting, “La Pucelle d’Or- 
léans,” by an unknown artist of the 
sixteenth century, is preserved in 
the Hotel de Ville, Orléans. It pic- 
tures a rather vain Joan in plumes 
and necklace, with a saucy bow 
under her chin. The portrait is 
edged in blue. A _ representative 
painting by M. Raymond Balze in 
Paris is his “The Prophecy of Mer- 
lin.” Joan fulfills the prophecy of 


the enchanter by rising in her stir- 
rups, a martial queen in a red 


cloak, and galloping over soldiers. 
Her banner is a veronica. A bright 
spot of light on her skirt is Balze’s 
suggestion of spirituality. 
American museums are also cus- 
todians of Joan of Arc material. 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art in 
Washington, D. C., gives honored 
place to Boutet de Monvel’s colossal 
painting, “The Vision at Dom- 
remy.” De Monvel employs his 
fairest strokes on the celestial 
group—St. Michael in radiant ar- 
mor, the women saints in golden 
tunics at his side. The trio stand 
in an oval of light before the kneel- 
ing Joan. Her worn slippers speak 
eloquently for her poverty, her 
overturned distaff for her sudden 
calling. De Monvel has done forty- 
six separate panels illustrative of 
Joan’s life. Jules Bastien-Lepage, 
considered the greatest modern 
French master, exhibited his mas- 
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terpiece in 1880, “Joan of Arc Lise 
tening to the Voices.” His “Angels 
Appearing to the Shepherds” is a 
stroke from the brush of genius; 
but the Joan canvas, now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, is his summit work. The 
shepherdess of Lorraine stands un- 
der an apple tree, listening to misty- 
robed angelic visitors. Bastian-Le- 
page lived in Domremy for months, 
close to the Joan of Arc cottage, to 
coach himself in the manners and 
life of the peasantry. Joan’s face 
in the picture is a composite of two 
little French girls—one posed for 
the eyes, one for the sweet mouth 
and chin. The artist made eight 
preliminary sketches before pre- 
senting Joan in that graceful, lin- 
gering attitude which is such a 
point of beauty in the completed 
composition. 

Private collectors have vied with 
one another to possess works by 
artists inspired by Joan. The Wal- 
lace Collection in London includes 
“Jeanne d’Arc Interrogated in her 
Prison” by Paul Delaroche. He is 
forceful in subject rather than in 
execution. The Inquisitor who tor- 
ments Joan is another Mephisto. 
Delaroche is always stiffly accurate 
as to costume and period decoration 
and in this prison scene no detail is 
overlooked. He painted Passion 
scenes just before Death dimmed all 
color for him. An interesting sur- 
vival of fifteenth century art is a 
miniature of Joan on parchment in 
the collection of Monsieur Georges 
Spetz. The artist is unknown but 
one can see he was more interested 
in outfitting Joan than in lending 
her face expression. She is ready 
for battle with her sword and ban- 
ner sprigged with fleur-de-lis. G. 
W. Joy’s “Joan of Arc” has found 
haven in the collection of James 




















Kenyon, Esq. Joy is a gifted Irish- 
man with a flair for pure coloring 
and contrast. He is usually pre- 
cise and sober but the figure of Joan 
standing outside her tent, erect un- 
der a silky banner, is genial with 
girlish ambition. The strings fas- 
tening the tent snap with action. 
Bartolini is so enamored of Joan’s 
purity that he decorates his paint- 
ing of her listening to the voices 
with doves. The expression of min- 
gled fear and submission on her 
face as she gazes at the angel shows 
Bartolini’s forte for character work. 
He attires Joan differently from 
most artists and hangs a pouch over 
her shoulder. The daintiest ren- 
dering of Joan is by a woman, Vir- 
ginie Demont-Breton. “Jeanne aux 
Champs” pictures an eight-year-old 
child on her knees in a buttercup 
field, one hand raised high on a 
rake. She looks thoughtfully into 
a small pile of burning twigs as if 
foretelling her own doom. The 
stubby curve of her fat heel is clev- 
er detail. A royal Academy pic- 
ture by W. O. Ford, exhibited in 
1900, is impressive for its stateliness 
and dignity. Joan, the militant 
maid in dark cloak, is outlined 
against a tree. Her eyes are cast 
down, demurely, her hair flies loose. 
An oval Joan by the seventeenth 
century artist, Deruet, also sug- 
gests the war-maid rather than the 
peasant or the saint. Deruet gives 
her heavy, mannish features, twists 
a plume in her tam-o’-shanter and 
burdens her with elaborate armor. 
“Blessing Joan of Arc’s Standard” 
by Michel is replete with religious 
significance. The Maid kneels be- 
fore the bishop for his blessing. 
The white robes of the attending 
priests and the shine upon Joan’s 
armor is in mystic contrast to the 
dark mass of soldiers. An impos- 
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ing group by J. J. Scherrer com- 
bines color, detail and action. “Joan 
leaving Vaucouleurs” presents her 
in dark mantle and large hat. 
Women pluck at her cloak as she 
rides by, white knights and pages 
keep the crowd back. The bustling 
note of preparation for battle stim- 
ulates the entire scene. Scherrer is 
always exact even to the embroid- 
ery on the hem of a skirt. 

A fifteenth century painting, 
“The Virgin with the Infant Jesus, 
St. Michael and Jeanne d’Arc,” art- 
ist unknown, was executed within 
the lifetime of Joan, an unusual 
procedure indicative of the high re- 
spect in which the Maid was held. 
Joan wears red armor. The general 
technique of the painting is poor; 
interest lies chiefly in the associa- 
tion of Joan with the heavenly elect. 


Joan’s life has been a boon to mu- 
sicians. Because its incidents have 
been so varied melody beats upon 
the one theme yet creates different 
harmonies. The operatic composer 
discovers fertile opportunity for big 
arias. The Russian Tschaikowsky in 
his Jungfrau von Orleans, a tran- 
scription of Schiller’s masterpiece, 
is a cargo of beautiful music. This 
composer charms with a lovely lyr- 
ic, Joan’s adieu to Domremy. He 
transforms the frail speech of an- 
gels into a bell and harp chorus. 
The Coronation March is a burst of 
melody and the giant chorus at the 
Finale has been called by Berezov- 
sky, “one of the most brilliant crea- 
tions of Tschaikowsky’s genius.” 
Balfe, the composer of the popular 
Bohemian Girl has also put Joan in- 
to an opera. It has high tides of 
melody, and the aria, “Dear Maid, 
when thou art sleeping,” with deli- 
cate patter of violin accompani- 
ment, is appealing. It was pro- 
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duced at Drury Lane in 1837. Ru- 
dolph Kreutzer, the dedicatee of 
Beethoven’s “Kreutzer Sonata,” has 
told Joan’s story in simple phrasing 
and sprightly notes in his opera, 
Jeanne d’Arc. Kreutzer composed 
thirty-nine operas, none of which 
has attained great recognition. 

The symphony, the rhetoric of 
music, is especially adapted, with 
its descriptive powers, to enlarge on 
the Joan theme. The symphonic 
poem, Joan of Arc by Moritz Mosz- 
kowski, is introduced by an idyl. 
This symphony was originally ar- 
ranged as a pianoforte duet. The 
Andante, drawn upon the pathetic 
reverie of Joan, is truly inspired, 
and the entrance of the cellos into 
the prison at Rouen gives an eerie 
touch. 

Some composers prefer to extract 
certain chapters from the vivid his- 
tory of the Maid and to form them 
into musical scenes. The great 
Liszt takes the stark tableau of 
Joan’s execution and upon the word 
pegs of Alexandre Dumas hangs a 
cluster of notes laden with tragic 
beauty. Liszt invariably chooses 
the theme pulsing with a personal- 
ity. His Mignon’s Lied is another 
example of his devotion to charac- 
ter settings. For these brief scenes 
the grim incident of Joan’s death 
calis forth the noblest response 
from musicians. Henri Bemberg 
offers The Death of Joan of Arc and 
prepares his listener for the climax 
with his famous prelude, “The Pro- 
cession to the Stake.” The soprano 
is really the narrator of this musi- 
cal story. “O Christ,” she sings, 
“Thy Crucifix Joan kisses with 
emotion.” A tender Largo is to be 
found at the end of Part III. The 
king of church music, the composer 
of Masses, oratorios, and an impos- 
ing Requiem, Marie Désiré Beaulieu, 
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lightens the air with a lyric scene, 
Jeanne d’Arc. The son of an artil- 
lery officer at Niort, he obtained the 
Prix de Rome in 1810. 

The consummate work on Joan 
within the compass of music is a 
grand Mass by that archcomposer, 
Charles Francois Gounod. He wrote 
it at the behest of the Archbishop 
of Reims and its first rendering was 
in Reims Cathedral. Orléans, 
Rouen, Nantes and Angers—the 
cities of her footprints pleaded with 
Gounod to direct his Mass within 
the sacred walls of their churches. 
The “Benedictus” is a wall of 
mighty sound. Of the Consecration 
the composer says: “When the Al- 
mighty descends on the altar... 
the angels are present . . . adoring. 
Their presence is symbolized by 
harp-drops, falling like celestial 
dew through the melody sung by 
the voices.” A soft-strung cantilena 
for violin, organ and harps hovers 
around the Offertory. 

The aura of saintliness quite nat- 
urally illumines Joan’s way into the 
medium of spiritual themes, the 
cantata. The historical cantata, 
The Maid of Orléans by Alfred Gall, 
is an extensive effort to link the his- 
torical Mays into a chain of melody 
—vVaucouleurs, Orléans, Compiégne 
and Rouen. The result of this in- 
terlacing produces some lovely 
groups. Gall saves his perfect har- 
monies for the “Ave Maria” in the 
Cathedral scene; Joan’s solo, “Is it 
here that I must die?” is also a 
finely finished selection. The can- 
tata ends upon a wave of song from 
the youths of Domremy. The Ital- 
ian, Enrico Bossi, submits the most 
exciting musical version of Joan’s 
life in a Prologue and Twelve 
Scenes. The Coronation of Charles 
reaches its climax in a blaze of 
notes with the “Hallelujah” o’ertop- 














ping all. The “Drinking Song of 
the Warriors” is a knocking of stac- 
cato notes against the quiet of 
Joan’s meditations. In the stake 
scene one measure climbs upon the 
other, symbolizing the leaping 
flames. 

John Foulds, a modern English 
musician, is conspicuous as an in- 
cidental composer, one who travels 
as piper to an author. His mono- 
logue to Poe’s “The Telltale Heart” 
is well known. His Saint Joan Suite 
was composed for Bernard Shaw’s 
Chronicle drama. The six scenes 
are ripe with melody. In “Dom- 
remy,” church bells carol; in “The 
Fairy Tree,” villagers whirl in 
dances; in “The Maid,” there are 
medieval romanzas; in “Orléans,” 
the battle rages; in “The Martyr,” 
chords reverberate with doom; in 
“The Epilogue,” the spirit of Joan 
calms all. Fould’s A World Re- 
quiem, commemorating the World 
War, has been styled “A Cenotaph 
in Sound.” Another English mas- 
ter, T. C. Sterndale-Bennett, digni- 
fies the humble piano by composing 
a pianoforte sonata in four swelling 
movements—“In the Fields,” “In 
Battle,” “In Prison” and “At the 
Stake.” The opening “Andante 
Pastorale” is lulling, and the low, 
somber “A” flat concluding the 
Suite clings to the ear long after. 
The recent canonization ceremonies 
have inspired J. Guy Ropartz to 
write a “Canticle of St. Jeanne 
d’Are,” an invocation to the saint, 
lauding her immortality and her 
saintly estate. A quiet Andante 
opens this musical prayer. 


Sculpture, that so firmly estab- 
lishes Joan as the great, heroic war- 
rior figure of France, leads through 
the cities that have shared honors 
with her. 


Paris, with its Louvre 
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and Luxembourg, its public squares 
and cathedrals, is the richest treas- 
ury of sculptured art bearing on 
Joan. Rude, the soldier-sculptor, 
whose war monuments to Marshal 
Saxe and Marshal Ney show how 
nobly he conceives the heroic, nev- 
ertheless has formed a Louvre Joan 
of gentleness and modesty, in peas- 
ant skirt and blouse, with right 
hand guarding her ear with its pre- 
cious tellings. Rude has disciplined 
his stroke to bring simplicity and 
piety out of marble rather than vig- 
or and force. His “Christ Cruci- 
fied,” the famous bust also in the 
Louvre, is indeed a sermon in stone. 
Another departure from the sculp- 
tor’s usual heavy hammering of 
Joan along heroic lines is Chapu’s 
hunched figure in the Luxembourg. 
She is the fair villager with the 
health of outdoors in her stout 
arms. Her features are stalwart 
Roman with a long, angular nose 
and full lips. Chapu is a skilled 
manipulator of drapery. Joan’s tu- 
nic, laced in front, has the natural 
creases of cloth. Only genius can 
so artistically deceive. Chapu was 
himself a peasant son of Le Mée; 
Joan, of Domremy, and not the 
plumed Joan of Orléans, made a 
kindred appeal to him. The statue 
was exhibited in the Salon of 1870. 
Another prize in the Luxembourg is 
the martyred Joan in marble by Al- 
phonse du Cordonnier. While still 
a student in ragged smock Cordon- 
nier received medals for his master- 
ship, and in 1888 was made a Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor. One 
sighs before his statue of Joan tied 
to a post, chained, her saintly feet 
rising in agony from burning logs. 
Of equestrian statues in Paris of 
Joan the one with the horse fairly 
leaping from his pedestal, almost 
unseating his mistress, stands in 
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the Place des Pyramides, in public 
honor to Frémiet. Joan is an Ama- 
zon, powerfully jointed, with her 
banner held in vigorous grip. Fré- 
miet suggests that saints can be ro- 
bust as well as anemic, and crowns 
her with a leafy halo. The horse is 
masked and the flanks that he rears 
are strangely lifelike. Frémiet’s 
statue is widely known because it is 
a favorite rallying port for patriotic 
demonstrations. Before the Church 
of St. Denis de la Chapelle, in Paris, 
before this temple where Joan re- 
ceived the Eucharist in 1429, Joan 
herself appears on horseback, her 
flesh turned to stone but her spirit 
kept alive by the sculptor Charpen- 
tier. Long curling hair ripples 
about her shoulders. Charpentier 
is fond of the “young girl” theme in 
bas-relief and has done statuettes 
and medals of Joan. Joan is the 
sentinel of the Rue Dumeril in 


Paris, for she graces the corner, a 


bronze image against the sky. 
Emile Chatrousse, the pupil of 
Rude, has placed her there. 
Orléans, the city of bunting and 
banners these days of celebration, 
is sharply profiled with Joan of Arc 
sculpture. One statue by Gois has 
been exposed to the elements for 
125 years; but this Joan, pressing 
her oriflamme to her bosom, shak- 
ing the plumes in her helmet, can 
stand inclemency for she is a bux- 
om German type. The genius of 
two sculptors, Foyatier and Vital- 
Dubray, combine to make the statue 
and pedestal in the Place du Mar- 
troi, Orléans, an enduring shrine. 
Foyatier’s group of Joan in billowy 
skirt on her horse, is regal; but the 
unusual detail is the way she holds 
her sword, straight out in front like 
some goddess cleaving the air. The 
heroism of Orléans is at the tip of 
the blade. Vital-Dubray epitomizes 
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Joan’s life in a series of five dra- 
matic bas-reliefs around the base of 
Foyatier’s statue. The figures are 
carved with exquisite delicacy. 
Vital-Dubray is also represented in 
the Museum Jeanne d’Arc in Or- 
léans with a relief, “Joan of Arc in 
Prison in Rouen.” 

The one hundredth anniversary 
in July, 1929, of the birth of that il- 
lustrious sculptor, Paul Dubois, re- 
calls his towering statue of an 
equestrienne Joan on the dash in 
front of Reims Cathedral, a replica 
of which is in the Parthenon. The 
Maid’s head is tilted as if she be- 
holds the cloud-wrapped form of St. 
Michael. Her charger, with a windy 
mane and snorting nostrils, needs 
no spurring. Dubois spiritualizes 
Joan’s expression so that one recog- 
nizes the mien of the saint. Inside 
the shadowy portals of the Cathe- 
dral stands “Joan the Saint” by 
Prosper d’Epinay. Her armor hangs 
in front like an apron. Her eyes 
are low-lidded as if she is abashed 
before King Charles whom she tells 
of her mission. 

Within the cool interiors of 
churches in Domremy, Neufchateau 
and Bourges various sculptors have 
laid their wands upon stone and 
brought forth glorious Joans. In 
the church at Domremy she springs 
out of a dark alcove like a poised, 
white ghost, chaperoned by a huge 
figure representing “France.” Mer- 
cié, the sculptor, gives a theatrical 
sweep to her arm as it gestures to- 
wards her heart. To so associate 
Joan with Mother France produces 
an odd effect. Mercié’s figures in 
Pére-la-Chaise turn that acre of the 
dead into an outdoor art gallery. 
Jeanne Larrige, another winner of 
the Grand Prix de Rome, commands 
the beholder to level his voice to a 
whisper when gazing upon “Joan at 
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Prayer” in the cathedral at Bourges, 
so lifelike is her attitude. Out of 
the folds of her cloak lift her 
clasped hands. Her eyes are closed 
in complete rapture with God. Her 
helmet is peaked giving an austere 
touch to the face. “Joan Leaving 
the Distaff for the Sword” is an un- 
known sculptor’s shy homage in 
the Church of St. Christophe, Neuf- 
chateau. She is only a few inches 
high but her story is vividly told in 
her pose, with a languid hand upon 
the distaff and a frenzied hand upon 
the sword. The breeze flutters her 
sack open along the edge. 

A narrow street in Compiégne, 
the city of Joan’s capture, has an 
unusually pretty vista with the 
statue of Joan by Leroux in bold 
silhouette in the distance. She 


swings her banner before her and 
with her right hand signals for at- 
tention. The force of the statue is 
concentrated in the pose of the left 


limb. Leroux has given her so much 
hair that one imagines he conceived 
her as a female Samson. Under the 
blossomy canopy of a. tree stands 
another brave Joan from the hand 
of Frémiet, in Lafayette Square, 
Nancy, a companion to his sculp- 
ture in Paris. Frémiet was the pu- 
pil of Rude and some of that mas- 
ter’s boldness of execution has been 
transmitted to this Joan. The most 
animated Joan, the Joan with fire to 
the heels of her horse, an “ad” in 
stone for the winged spirit of elec- 
tricity, is by the sculptor, Roulleau. 
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She rides her horse like a circus 
performer, with shoulders stretch- 
ing far back. The beast plunges 
over the prostrate forms of soldiers 
and crushed banners. 

Our own distinguished sculptor, 
Anna Hyatt Huntington, is the 
modeler of America’s Joan of Arc, 
a bronze triumph nine feet high, on 
Riverside Drive, New York. The 
statue is a replica of a tiny one Mrs. 
Huntington once presented to a 
Paris convent. Joan stands in her 
stirrups, her sword held gleaming 
in front like a prong of lightning. 
The model for the horse was a gray- 
coated king of the stable, a fire 
horse, that came daily to Mrs. Hunt- 
ington to “pose.” The statue is 
mounted on a Gothic decorated 
pedestal. On Riverside Drive Mrs. 
Huntington calls the chivalrous 
Maid simply “Joan of Arc”; but in 
her second lovely figure in the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York, she calls her “Saint Joan of 
Arc.” Truly saintly and pious she 
stands in stony repose under an 
arch, her chalky hands touching in 
prayer, her brow beautified by 
deep, spiritual calm. There is no 
ambitious look of victory in her 
face but a hint of the virtue that 
has raised her to the hierarchy of 
the saints. 


Joan of the Arts is indeed a fortu- 
nate Joan, to be immortalized by 
the gifted fingers of so many great 
masters. 








CHRISTMAS IN SINGAPORE 


By Georce CEcIL 


RIGHTFULLY hot, moist Singa- 
pore, with its dense green foli- 

age, acre upon acre of shrubberies, 
cool-looking white-washed bunga- 
lows, and general air of picturesque- 
ness, is as attractive a place as any 
in the whole Eastern Empire. The 
fine seafront, the unclouded blue 
of the sky, and the gaily-colored 
costumes worn by the cosmopolitan 
crowd of Malays, Chinese, Sikhs, 
and so forth, add to its peculiar at- 
tractiveness. But this particular 
aspect of Singapore is only appre- 
ciated by the casual visitor from the 
West. The healthy globe-trotting 
Briton, despite the appalling heat, 
invariably falls in love with the 
East, and cannot conceive why the 
majority of the exiled residents pine 
for the day they “retire.” The de- 
pressed man, who, month in and 
month out, is forced to live in a 
Turkish-bath atmosphere, sees little 
beauty in the natural attractiveness 
of Singapore, and a year or two in 
its nasty enervating climate may 
sap his energy and destroy all orig- 
inal capacity for enjoyment. For 
the mugginess is almost without 
parallel; certainly, no untraveled 
person can form any idea of it. One 
wakes up the first thing in the 
morning in a perspiration. The 
operation of dressing is attended by 
discomfort: as the European raises 
an arm to brush his hair he begins 
to perspire, and when his tresses 
are arranged he is forced to mop a 
heated brow. The slight exertion 
attendant on lacing one’s shoes is 
fraught with discomfort, and the 
struggles involved in buttoning a re- 
bellious collar have disastrous re- 





sults. However, at Christmas time 
the expatriated Englishman, cheered 
by the memory of many a Christ- 
mas at “Home,” throws off his de- 
spondency, and makes the most of 
the oecasion. 

The right spirit... 

The Malay Peninsula probably is 
the only British possession in the 
world where Christmas Day is not 
invariably observed as a _ holiday. 
That is to say, the head of a firm is 
not expected to give the staff a day 
off; should Christmas Day fall upon 
“mail day,” he is quite within his 
rights in refusing to grant leave of 
absence. At the same time, it seldom 
happens that the employee is entire- 
ly deprived of his holiday. The Day 
usually begins by the master’s re- 
ceiving his Malay servants, each of 
whom, wearing a sunny smile and 
a spotless linen costume, offers him 
a present of fruit. This probably 
has been procured from a neighbor- 
ing garden, or the yellow man may 
have ordered the gift from his mas- 
ter’s green-grocer, causing it to be 
charged to the household expenses. 
Having acknowledged these pres- 
ents, the Tuan besar (Englishman) 
attends early service at the Cathe- 
dral, an impressive, though small, 
building, which is in charge of the 
vicar and his curate. After ex- 
changing greetings with innumer- 
able friends and acquaintances, the 
exile betakes himself to breakfast; 
and should the English mail, with 
Christmas letters and papers, have 
arrived during his absence, he will 
feel infinitely less depressed than 
he did when leaving the bungalow. 
Such letters are a perfect godsend 




















to the expatriated European who is 
forced to spend Christmas so far 
away from all home ties. He reads 
and re-reads them at intervals dur- 
ing the day, and probably dreams of 
them by night... 

The afternoon usually is devoted 
to a ride, or drive, to Johore, which 
is situated across the isthmus divid- 
ing the island from the main land. 
Here the gambling tables (which 
were the property of the Sultan of 
Johore) used to prove attractive to 
those who had more money than 
sense. Indeed, players would spend 
the whole of Christmas Day at this 
far Eastern Monte Carlo, gambling 
for dollars. “Perhaps they are done 
away with now?” you will say. 
They are. 

Although the European shops 
(locally known as “godowns”) gen- 
erally are closed on Christmas Day, 
the Chinese and Malay clerks who 
inhabit “China Town” and “Malay 
Town” do not avail themselves of 
the holiday. Such is the activity of 
their brains, that they devote the 
morning to devising schemes where- 
by they can benefit themselves. 
Having exhausted the subject, the 
yellow men slumber, often remain- 
ing stretched on a couch for the 
whole afternoon. While the col- 
ored population are sleeping away 
the sunlit hours, their white mas- 
ters picnic to the coconut planta- 
tions and bathing-place at Katong, 
where, by the way, the natives are 
to be found on New Year’s Day play- 
ing “fan-tan.” A fatal pastime. 

The well-to-do exile frequently 
spends the afternoon playing bil- 
liards, or bridge, at the Athletic 
Club, which is situated in the shady 
gardens near the seashore; or, he 
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may play tennis, cricket, and even 
football. The exertion, however, is 
frightful; and at the conclusion of 
the game he probably feels more 
dead than alive—and very thirsty! 
But an hour’s sleep and a refresh- 
ing bath fit him for the Christmas 
dinner to which he has been invited, 
and which takes place at one of the 
clubs, or at a hotel. Stringy, taste- 
less roast beef is served as a matter 
of sentiment, and the exile smiles 
approval when the native cook 
brings in a stodgy plum-pudding 
decorated with the orthodox sprig 
of holly, specially procured from 
some Indian hill station. But the 
true gourmet, passing these unin- 
viting dishes, confines his attention 
to the freshly-caught fish, cunning- 
ly concocted Eastern plats and deli- 
cious Malayan fruits, all of which 
are served by the native domestics. 

Champagne, as a matter of form, 
is offered. But it does not prove 
popular, and after the bottles have 
circulated once or twice there is a 
call for whisky-and-soda, or, as it is 
known in the local vernacular, 
stringer peg. A percentage of the 
diners find fresh lime-juice and 
soda-water best suited to their 
needs. 

The European often devotes the 
afternoon to taking the air in a rick- 
shaw, of which there are about 
twenty thousand in Singapore. Vis- 
iting the beautifully kept Botanical 
Gardens and launch trips into the 
interior also are a popular and a 
pleasant way of passing the time. 
And a certain number of people pre- 
fer to spend the greater part of the 
day in a long chair, dreaming they 
are making their fortunes! These 


dreams seldom come true. Alas! ... 








CARNIVAL! 


By Roperick Stuart KENNEDY 


pp the glaring lights of the 
great station, Peter Roberts re- 
ceived a courteous good-by kiss 
from his stately wife, received a 
condescending one from his hand- 
some daughter, received a casual 
nod from his nonchalant son. 

Their loaded porter started to- 
wards the train,—the ceremony did 
not impress him as particularly 
necessary, and Peter Roberts’ fam- 
ily took the hint with little diffi- 
culty. 

“Good-by, Peter,” his wife said, 
over her shoulder, “if you can get 
away yourself for a few days holi- 
day somewhere, it might do you 
good.” 

Peter Roberts fingered a ticket in 
his waistcoat pocket. “Good-by, 
dear, I'll see if it can be managed.” 

He stood impassive as his family, 
their bags and their golf clubs, their 
fishing rods and their tennis rack- 
ets, passed down the platform on 
their flight from winter, but his 
swarthy, deep lined face showed 
some traces of impatience. He 
glanced quickly at the clock, and as 
they disappeared, turned his short, 
broad figure abruptly and hurried 
to the baggage room. 

Only three minutes to retrieve his 
secretly checked suitcase, and catch 
the train he had planned to take. 
Only three minutes to get off on that 
holiday that he thought “might be 
managed.” 

Swinging the big suitcase easily 
in stubby fingers that seemed too 
powerful for a wealthy shoe manu- 
facturer, he strode heavily to his 
train. 

The last passengers were climb- 


ing on, the vaulted roof echoed with 
the roar of escaping steam, a deep 
voice was booming, “All aboard for 
Troy, Rutland, Burlington, Rouses 
Point, and Montreal.” Peter Rob- 
erts sank into his chair, a gleam of 
white teeth and black eyes, telling 
his relief that the journey was be- 
gun. 

Mile after mile of squalid tene- 
ments and grimy factory outposts, 
mile after mile of dreary, dead 
fields, mile after mile of snow- 
patched, soggy plain. 

And then the hills; snow covered, 
sparkling. Mile after mile, labor- 
ing up the sheeted slopes, whistling 
round mysterious curves, roaring 
over iron bridges and rolling beside 
the jagged edges of dark, rushing 
waters. 

And then once more a level coun- 
try, but different. A country of 
solid snow—clean and hard, that 
shone almost warmly under the set- 
ting sun. 

In the fading twilight Peter Rob- 
erts watched the prim, white-paint- 
ed farmhouses, standing independ- 
ently apart, give place gradually to 
high-eaved cottages of warm board 
and mellow stone, grouped sociably 
along the roads; and as the country 
changed, so did the man. The hard 
defensive mask relaxed a little, 
there was exultation in his voice 
and vivacity in his gestures as he 
joined in the conversation of the 
group beside him. 

“Are you going up for the Winter 
Carnival?” he asked his stout neigh- 
bor. 

“You said it,” broke in a dark 
man with a boisterous laugh. “You 




















said it! That’s just what Bill is go- 
ing up for. His winter carnival just 
describes it, only he goes up for one 
in the summer as well,—and one in 
the spring too, if he can manage it. 
I’ll say it’s a carnival!” 

“Got to make up for lost time,” 
growled the stout man morosely. 
“A man doesn’t know what he’s 
drinking in New York, these days.” 

“It’s been good for business 
though,” put in the other. 

“Bah! Business is rotten.” 

A third traveler looked up from 
his paper. “Business ain’t so bad,” 
he remarked. “Did you see Inter- 
national Chemical’s statement?” 

“Did you see the report of Con- 
solidated Forgings?” retorted the 
other. 

Somebody else joined in warmly, 
and the discussion became general. 
But Peter Roberts relapsed into si- 
lence,—in the group but not of it, 
and apparently well accustomed to 
the situation. 

Turning his eyes to the dark win- 
dow, he felt a sense of peace as he 
watched the flying countryside. The 
villages flashed by more frequently, 
the little farms were lying closer to- 
gether, the city was getting close. 

As the train forged on towards 
the river, the flaming cross on 
Mount Royal came into view. To 
his startled eyes it seemed to be 
floating above the city. Instinctive- 
ly his right hand rose,—and fell 
again. 

The tall girders of the Victoria 
Bridge began to rumble past in 
monotonous succession, and his 
eyes sparkled in recognition. A 
mask of habitual restraint hardly 
concealed the exultation,—the al- 
most gleeful anticipation, that 
welled up within him. Montreal— 
at last. 

Coat on and suitcase ready, he 
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stood waiting, while the other trav- 
elers were still languidly watching 
the bright, narrow streets. A crowd 
of gaily blanketed figures, snow- 
shoes on shoulders, and girt with 
gay sashes, waited noisily as the 
train drew past a level crossing. 

“Just like a lot of kids,” sneered 
the stout man; and another laughed 
contemptuous agreement. 

“You are mistaken,” said Peter 
Roberts, with finality. “They mere- 
ly know how to be happy”; and the 
harshness of his tone brought an of- 
fended silence which was not bro- 
ken until the group dispersed at the 
Bonaventure Station. 

His room overlooked Dominion 
Square; he had insisted on that 
when he took it for a week; and 
looking down over the lights and 
snow and hurrying crowd, he 
thought regretfully how short a 
time that was. Only a week, and so 
much to do. The thought was a 
spur to action, he must not waste 
a single evening. 

Taking his empty suitcase he 
went out into the night. Eastward 
he walked, firmly, confidently. 
Luxurious hotels and handsome 
shops were left behind, modern 
buildings gave place to old-fash- 
ioned houses with an indefinably 
foreign air. The English names 
over the shops became fewer and 
gradually gave place to French 
ones. Most of them were still open, 
throwing their inviting rays among 
a noisier, cheerier population, who 
seemed in no wise anxious for their 
beds. Many, it seemed, were just 
starting with the evening’s fun, for 
they had snowshoes on fheir backs 
and wore gay blanket suits. 

Peter Roberts reflected the change 
in the atmosphere around him. 
His walk took on a slightly swag- 
gering gait, his lips, for some time 
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pursed as if he were whistling to 
himself, now gave forth a tune,—a 
lilting refrain to which he marched 
grandly. 

Now he was watching the shops 
expectantly. Ah! He turned in at 
a brightly lit door, planked his suit- 
case down on the counter, and 
laughed jovially to the shop keeper. 

“Ha! My brave, a good customer 
for you,—yes, everything. A com- 
plete outfit I want, nothing less, and 
the best.” 

An hour later he came quietly 
out of his room at the hotel, and 
looked up and down the long corri- 
dor. But it wasn’t Peter Roberts, 


shoe manufacturer, who stepped out 
and locked the door behind him. It 
was a different man—a man dressed 
in clothes which his fellow busi- 
ness men would term—had that 
very evening termed—childish. A 
white and red tuque of wool, white 


and red blanket coat with heavy 
hood, gaudy sash, white blanket 
trousers, woollen stockings and soft 
moccasins. A curious costume in- 
deed for Peter S. Roberts, the 
wealthy American, but a natural 
and picturesque one for Pierre Ste. 
Marie Robert, Canadien. Only the 
uneasy air with which he wore the 
clothes distinguished him from a 
hundred others making for the Car- 
nival on Fletcher’s Field. But those 
others were seldom seen in the 
sumptuous foyer of the big hotel, 
and, threading his way among the 
chairs his ears tingled and his fists 
clenched as he overheard a nasal 
American voice explaining, “one of 
them fool Frenchmen.” 

But once in the street the great 
cosmopolitan city absorbed him. 
One of her million children—Eng- 
lish or French, what did it matter? 
The skis of the one bumped his 
shoulder, the snowshoes of the oth- 
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er rattled against his elbow. Some 
of the white shirted men and opera 
cloaked women who brushed past 
him from the theaters chatted in 
English, and some in French. The 
newsboys waved their papers and 
shouted “S?’r extra Presse,” as if it 
were a single word. 

Pierre Ste. Marie Robert was at 
home. A brightness came into his 
eyes, and the somber lines around 
his mouth softened. He watched 
the flashing lights over the theaters 
—and smiled. He watched the 
singing stars above the mountain— 
and smiled. 

A collision with some late shop- 
per brought him back to earth, 
apologetic, voluble, smiling. “The 
stars are so bright, Madame,” he 
explained, picking up the parcel 
she had dropped. Could he help 
Madame with her parcels? He was 
desolated! Might he be allowed to 
get her a taxi? 

Equally voluble, equally smiling, 
she protested her entire safety,— 
her regrettable clumsiness. “A taxi? 
Never! Ca ne fait rien, M’sieu. But 
yes—perhaps—to the street car— 
if he would be so good. These par- 
cels—!” 

He conducted her to the nearest 
corner, warmed by the soft, bub- 
bling French words she poured out, 
—her thanks—these parcels—the 
crowds; assisted her on a street car, 
handed up her parcels, bowed mag- 
nificently, and strode on his way, 
elated. A charming woman, that. 
So friendly, so natural, so simple. 
Oh, they were good, these people! 
Why had he stayed away so long! 

As he made his way towards the 
mountain, the gaudily dressed 
snowshoers scattered through the 
drab crowd gradually increased in 
numbers as a hundred broad streets 
and narrow lanes poured their quo- 
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tas toward the field of Carnival. 
Torches were flaring all over the 
glistening slope. Bands of snow- 
shoers in the uniforms of their 
clubs were gathering about their 
rallying points. A cheerful babel 
enveloped everything, growing loud- 
er as the single figures and little 
groups debouched from the gray 
streets,—North, South, East, thread- 
ed their way across the field and 
disappeared in the mass of their 
fellows. 

Everyone of them had his place 
ready for him; everyone of them 
would find friends, companions, and 
a boisterous greeting somewhere on 
that field. 

Only Pierre Ste. Marie Robert 
wandered from group to group with- 
out objective, without knowing 
whom to seek, without knowing 
where to go,—at the end of his two 
hundred mile pilgrimage which had 
taken thirty years to make. 


He had pictured the gay scene a 
thousand times; and as he had pic- 


tured it, so he found it. Nothing 
was changed, the same uniforms, 
the same dark, cheerful faces, the 
same rough, noisy bandinage, the 
same sparkling field of snow, the 
same genial spirit of carnival every- 
where,—everywhere except in the 
heart of Pierre Robert, where it had 
once burned most brightly. 

Loud shouts echoed from a dis- 
tant part of the field. The throng 
was moving off towards the moun- 
tain, each club taking up its own 
place in the procession. Pierre was 
being left behind and his heart 
sank as the rearmost club went rol- 
licking by. His last chance was 
passing. With desperate joviality 
he called “Bravo! les gars; me 
comptez-vous du parti?” and joined 
the last of the stragglers. But the 
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words came haltingly to his unac- 
customed tongue, his uniform was 
not that of the club he had joined, 
nor of any other that they knew. 
They greeted him politely,—too po- 
litely, but the waves of cheerful 
laughter and familiar repartee re- 
ceded before him. Good-humored 
remarks were made to him by the 
kindly folk around, but they were 
the offspring of hospitality, not of 
fellowship. He was in the group— 
but not of it. 

As they left the road and climbed 
the first deep snow bank on the side 
of the mountain, he stumbled. His 
feet, long unused to snowshoes, 
tripped, and he fell clumsily into 
the drift. 

There was a ripple of laughter,— 
very different from the hearty roar 
that would have greeted the mis- 
fortune of one of their own com- 
rades. As Pierre spat the snow 
from his mouth his frayed spirit 
gave way, and he cursed himself 
and his snowshoes bitterly,—in the 
language of New York. 

Chagrined to the innermost 
depths, he picked himself up as the 
last of his countrymen passed into 
the woods, and there floated back 
to him the thoughtless words of 
some snowshoer who felt he had 
been imposed upon: “Oh, voici un 
Americain! Il a beaucoup 4 faire 
pour étre des nétres.” 


As the New York train drew slow- 
ly out next morning, Peter Roberts, 
shoe manufacturer, gazed sadly,— 
unseeingly, over the city towards 
the ice-bound river. He was going 
home. Home! The tall girders of 
the Victoria Bridge rumbled up, 
and echoed monotonously past,— 
“Going home—going home—going 
home.” 
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EpITED BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. “THE OTHER SIDE” 


E Munchen Schauspielhaus was 

crowded. It is a bare and 
smallish theater according to our 
standards. There is no carpet in 
the orchestra and the wooden chairs 
scorn any compromise with com- 
fort. The audience is soberly at- 
tired and serious. There are few 
late comers even though the evening 
performance opens at half-past sev- 
en. The inner doors close as the 


curtain rises and remain inexorably 
so until the end of the first scene. 
German audiences do not tolerate 
interruptions. 

The familiar dugout of Journey’s 
End is played in stronger lights on 


the Munich stage. The floor also 
lacked the litter that was so realis- 
tic a touch in our version. Teutonic 
orderliness could not endure it. The 
lines sounded strange and uncouth 
at first but, as the play continued, 
one was swept along in its current, 
which is much more of a compli- 
ment to the action than to our Ger- 
man. The Schauspielhaus is a 
repertory theater with an experi- 
enced company. In their hands, 
Die Andere Seite is a great play but 
a completely German one. The Ger- 
man actors have attired themselves 
in uniforms made in Berlin. The 
silhouette of their breeches is some- 
where between plus fours and a 
ballet skirt. Their coats seem more 
like pyjama tops. I was puzzled at 
first by the general appearance of 
dishabille until a German to whom 
I mentioned the total lack of illu- 
sion in their appearance, suggested 
that they were probably too stiff. I 


began to realize then that in trying 
to avoid the rigor mortis of the 
Kaiser’s army, they had erred to the 
other extreme. When one studies 
German figures one realizes the ad- 
vantages of good stiff uniforms. 
Khaki is possible only on an ath- 
letic form. Germans are fat and 
thin but rarely lithe. 

There was only one intermission. 
During the other entr’actes the 
house was kept dark to the boom- 
ing of distant guns. The audience 
sat so still that the rustle of a pro- 
gram would have been noticeable. 
When the final curtain fell, there 
was no applause. The audience 
filed out silently. In silence they 
retrieved their coats and hats—all 
hats and coats for men and women 
are checked in Germany. No one 
spoke above a whisper as they 
passed out to the street. 

The German heart is keenly re- 
sponsive to poetry. The sentiment 
which seems too solid, is perhaps 
an effort to bring the poetic muse 
into the home circle. Shakespeare 
is as much a tutelary deity as Goe- 
the and Schiller. The average Ger- 
man knows more about him, I am 
confident, than most Americans. 
But the poet is not exclusively the 
versemaker. Every great work of 
literature must have some poetry in 
its composition, if we may say that 
poetry exists in a larger sense when- 
ever we touch with beauty the chord 
of those emotions that are common 
to mankind. Journey’s End may 
be full of the realities of daily life, 
of war in the vernacular, but under- 
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lying it all is the stretching out of 
brave hands towards the ideal; 
there is the struggle of finite hearts 
and the glimpses of the infinite 
that lie sometimes so deep hidden 
in the soul of man. Played with 
little of the reserve that is so im- 
pressive a factor in the English pro- 
duction, Die Andere Seite becomes 
grand and poetic tragedy. The hu- 
mor is there but only in the more 
obvious moments. 

It is a chastened Germany that 
has translated and produced The 
Other Side. Railway officials are 
not only polite but obliging. The 
shops are almost embarrassing in 
their effort to please. The proud 


old aristocracy of the Holy Roman 
Empire has come down to the aver- 
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age level of bourgeois humanity. 
The granddaughter of the Kaiser’s 
most intimate friend is commuting 
third class into Munich to learn 
bookbinding. An English traveler 
writes to the Spectator that the Ger- 
mans are acquiring the best man- 
ners in Europe. The vast effort of 
the colossal war machine is turned 
to the art of peace. 

It may have been that Raphael 
guided the pen of Mr. Sherriff, for 
I believe it is only an archangel who 
could guess the tremendous mes- 
sage of peace and goodwill that 
could be carried by an actor on a 
stage to men in many nations, in 
different tongues in the person of a 
simple schoolmaster called Osborne. 

E. V. R. W. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


LADIES OF THE Jury.—Could Mrs. 
Cowley, the sprightly “Anna Ma- 
tilda” of The Belle’s Stratagem, or 
the great Sheridan himself accom- 
plish a recrudescence from the 
shadowy world and attend a per- 
formance of the ever-enthralling 
Mrs. Fiske, beyond doubt they 
would sigh for a ouija-board to pro- 
ject a worthy comedy for the lady. 
Yet Fred Ballard’s new play Ladies 
of the Jury, if not humor of the 
subtlest type—and Minnie Maddern 
Fiske is equal to any subtlety—pro- 
vides our favorite actress with many 
sparkling situations, and if Ballard 
is incidentally satirizing lovely 
woman stooping to the require- 
ments of the law, that is only added 
spice in a most amusing comedy. 

Mrs. Fiske sweeps towards us in 
her latest medium as Mrs. Living- 
ston Baldwin Crane, a society lead- 
er of Rosevale, New Jersey, who 
has been called to serve on a jury 


for a murder trial with eleven other 
citizens of the mixed variety which 
witnesses to the spirit of democ- 
racy in the suburbs, and gives the 
dramatist his full chance to draw 
the types recognizable in any com- 
munity where Mr. Sinclair Lewis 
has taken the census. This dozen 
all vote guilty the lady on trial for 
the murder of her husband, all ex- 
cept Mrs. Livingston Crane, who, 
astutely divining that the accused 
is a victim of a conspiracy, proceeds 
to win over the eleven by inimitable 
methods which vary from providing 
the Scotch gardener with a beef- 
steak—broiled medium—to compli- 
menting a young man on his read- 
ing of Shakespeare and joining Mrs. 
McGuire in an Irish jig, while 
Mayme Mixter, who is mourning “a 
heavy date” she had for that eve- 
ning, does a South Sea island dance 
of her own to relieve the tedium of 


jury duty. 
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One by one the eleven fall vic- 
tims to Mrs. Crane’s charm and the 
financial legerdemain by which the 
comforts of home are juggled into 
the jury room, from shaving mate- 
rials to a futuristic kimono for Mrs. 
McGuire. All the jurors at last have 
succumbed but Jay J. Pressley the 
foreman whose order of milk and 
apple-pie betrays a temperament 
immune both to high-brows and se- 
ductive society leaders. How will 
Mrs. Crane storm this fortress of 
integrity and gloom? We will not 
divulge this climax, but earnestly 
entreat everybody to get in line at 
the box-office and see for them- 
selves what a riot of fun can be ex- 
pected when justice is tempered 
with mercy. 

Needless to say Mrs. Fiske was at 
her sparkling best, for she is es- 
sentially a comedienne, her long- 


ago rendering of Tess of the D’Ur- 
bervilles in starkest tragedy not- 


withstanding. In her latest comedy 
she is admirably supported, the cast 
being an unusual one for the num- 
ber of well-known players in it. 
Wilton Lackaye, back to the stage 
after a long illness, played the part 
of the judge with his admirable 
balance and skill, while Germaine 
Giroux filled the réle of the accused 
with the dramatic fervor for which 
she is noted, and George Farren 
interpreted Jay J. Pressley with 
humor that skillfully stopped short 
of farce. Altogether an evening of 
rich entertainment. 

The play is staged by Harrison 
Grey Fiske, who has earned his own 
separate titles and should not be 
spoken of merely as Mrs. Fiske’s 
husband, unless to illustrate what 
shining examples of domestic co- 
operation the stage not infrequently 
offers.—At Erlanger’s Theater. 

A. MCC. S. 
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Tue Victor HerBert REVIVALS.— 
The musical comedies for which 
that prolific genius, Victor Herbert, 
supplied the melodies seem at pres- 
ent to face successful runs. They 
are attracting large audiences who 
give a warm greeting to the stars 
and to their favorite song hits. 

Victor Herbert’s music is always 
tuneful and charming, and reflects 
the verve for which he was person- 
ally conspicuous. The list of suc- 
cesses he achieved is astonishingly 
long, runs back over a quarter of a 
century, and was accompanied by 
“books” which were full of move- 
ment, and fresh and clean as a 
spring breeze. 

Mile. Modiste scored a tremen- 
dous hit when first staged twenty- 
four years ago, with Fritzi Scheff 
then, as now, in the leading rdle. 
The vivacity of the star, her unusu- 
ally fine voice, and the tunefulness 
of the music—exceptional even for 
Victor Herbert—combined to 
achieve this result. The comedy, 
revived, is well sung and admirably 
staged, retaining much of its color 
and “go.” Indeed, Mile. Modiste 
has melody enough to supply two 
or three comedies of the vintage of 
1929-30, although, rather oddly, the 
star’s “Kiss Me Again” did not 
evoke so much applause as three or 
four other less well-known songs. 
The star is in good voice, sings with 
spirit, and has lost surprisingly lit- 
tle of her sparkle, her abandon, 
and her ease among the higher 
notes. Among a well-chosen cast, 
Miss Flavia Arecaro as Mile. Cecilie, 
proprietress of the hat shop, was 
conspicuous. Her excellent work 
lent color and verve to the comedy. 

Naughty Marietta proves to be 
even more delightful than Mlle. 
Modiste. It is equally well present- 
ed, the music is scarcely less tune- 














ful, and the leading rdéle is taken by 
Miss Ilse Marvenga, over whose 
daintiness, charm, and voice it is 
impossible to restrain one’s enthusi- 
asm. She is the girl of Victor Her- 
bert’s dreams, sprightly, magnetic, 
with laughing eyes, and the golden 
gift of song. The supporting com- 
pany catch the spirit of the play 
and of the star perfectly, and do 
their share to prove that in its own 
field Victor Herbert’s music is still 
supreme. 

New York has wearied of second- 
rate musical comedies and has often 
expressed its eagerness for “the 
kind that Victor Herbert used to 
do.” New York now has its chance 
to see the real thing again. If it is 
sincere it will make the series of 
Herbert revivals ushered in by Mlle. 
Modiste and Naughty Marietta the 
unqualified success it deserves to 
be.—At the Jolson Theater. 

J. J. R. 


A Hunprep Years OLp.—It is dif- 
ficult to discern in this play by the 
Brothers Quintero that conflict of 
wills which Brunetiére requires for 
dramatic action. It is there, but so 
modulated that the result is a series 
of genre pictures, memorable for 
their truth and beauty rather than 
for their intensity of emotion or 
tenseness of situation. 

The two keen psychologists who 
were Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez 
Quintero realized that we are not al- 
ways at grips with life, that its sig- 
nificance can often best be realized 
by looking from some haven of 
tranquillity back upon what has 
been, at the spent storms, the es- 
caped dangers, and forward to the 
promise of the years. It is from 
such a haven that the protagonist 
of this play, Papa Juan, a Spaniard 
commingled of fire and steel, looks 
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back upon his hundred years of liv- 
ing, and out of their garnered wis- 
dom determines to assemble all his 
generations about him on his hun- 
dredth birthday. 

A loved and respected citizen of a 
small Spanish town, dwelling com- 
fortably with his daughter and her 
husband in the house which he be- 
gan to build when he was nearing 
three score and ten, surrounded by 
affection and solicitude, there seems 
no occasion for any kind of conflict, 
and yet for a time that wish of his 
seems threatened with frustration. 
The opposition comes first from 
Dona Filomena, his shrewish daugh- 
ter-in-law, who, with her talent for 
making everybody uncomfortable, 
refuses to attend a party which will 
include Antonon, a poor relation 
who is engaged in the occupation of 
market gardener; and then from 
his daughter, Dona Marciala, a gra- 
cious lady who concurs for once 
with Dona Filomena in wanting to 
exclude from the birthday festivities 
the family’s black sheep, Gabriela. 

In the end Papa Juan has his 
way, confuting his opponents by 
reminding them of the sin, unlike 
Gabriela’s, of those who refuse to 
bear legitimate children. At this 
juncture, despite the soundness of 
the point made by the centenarian, 
the play trembles on the brink of 
banality when it seems as if Christ’s 
words uttered of the Magdalen, that 
much will be forgiven her because 
she has loved much, are to be once 
more misapplied in the case of 
Gabriela. Papa Juan has his way, 
but one gathers that he would have 
had his way in any case. He has 
his party, to which come all the 
children of his house except the 
cloistered granddaughter. There is 
much gayety and laughter, much 
conviviality, although the only one 
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the worse for it is Dona Filomena, 
well acted by Octavia Kenmore. To 
it come not only Gabriela and An- 
tonon, but Trino, the adored young 
great-grandson, who proclaims the 
existence in himself of something of 
each forebear whose blood went to 
the making of his own; another 
grandson, referred to as “the little 
priest,” Eulalia, Dona Filomena’s 
appealing little daughter, who in a 
less artistic play would have been 
cast to throw a monkey-wrench into 
the machinery; and the best loved 
descendant of all, Currita, played 
by Mary Arbenz of the entrancing 
voice. 

The old man has his party and as 
the day wanes, while the guitars 
sound in the garden, he withdraws 
at the instance of his children to 
rest in his chair, dozes and wakes 
to realize that he is to have fulfilled 
the dearest wish of his life, love be- 
tween Trino and Currita. The cur- 
tain falls on the glimmer of what he 
calls his “little light,” the promise 
of the continuation of his line. It 
is one of the tenderest love scenes 
in all drama, that high moment of 
theirs in which they do not so much 
as exchange a kiss. 

Hardie Albright’s Trino is not a 
very convincing Spaniard. There is 
something too American, even col- 
legiate, about him, in both demean- 
or and accent. Katherine Grey’s 
Dona Marciala is played with real 
understanding, and Fred Tiden, as 
her dyspeptic and finicking hus- 
band, is always amusing, though 
sometimes in ways reminiscent of 
the late Mr. John Drew. There is a 
lyric quality about Mary Arbenz’s 
Currita, but the honors for por- 
traiture of the Spanish school must 
go to Mary Howard. 

It is, of course, around Otis Skin- 
ner’s Papa Juan that all the action 
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and all the interest center. We are 
indebted to him for having added 
this to his gallery of great charac- 
terizations, for so sustaining in his 
later years the high standards of his 
inspiring career. There must of ne- 
cessity be a bond of sympathy be- 
tween this artist and the man who 
could sum up the wisdom of a life- 
time in the words: “If this is not 
God’s work it is good enough to be.” 
—At the Lyceum Theater. 
B. M. K. 


Tue Sea Guii.—In 1905 Peter 
Kropotkin in his Russian Literature 
wrote of his countryman Anton 
Chekhov. “No one has ever suc- 
ceeded as Chekhov has, in repre- 
senting the failure of human nature 
in our present civilization, and espe- 
cially the failure, the bankruptcy 
of the educated man in the face of 
the all-invading meanness of daily 
life.” 

Chekhov’s Sea Gull, admirably 
presented at Eva Le Gallienne’s Civ- 
ic Repertory Theater contains two 
types of the intellectual struggling 
through environment and the fogs 
of a weak will which cannot keep 
pace with desire in the clouded is- 
sues of the undisciplined heart. 
We do not know how far Bolshevism 
has really changed the tragic, mag- 
nificent Russia of Alexander IIL, 
suffused with the starlight of the 
peasants’ icy winters and the green 
fires of the eternal spring with 
which the Russian mystic, noble 
and serf alike, conquered bitter real- 
ity or the illusions of those swathed 
in ermine. The mystic may have 
perished, but Chekhov’s intellec- 
tuals no doubt still fill up the meas- 
ure of their ineptitude under the 
challenge of life, or kill the sea gull 
in the souls of their fellows to gain 
a transient impression, a momen- 











tary surcease from the goads of am- 
bition. 

Chekhov’s characters have always 
an intense reality either in their 
shame or glory, or in their creeping 
acquiescence to what seem to them 
the inexplicable elements of exist- 
ence to which they can transfer the 
responsibility for their failures: and 
the characters of the Sea Gull are 
no exception. Thanks to Miss Le 
Gallienne’s superb direction we are 
taken into the heart of the drama- 
tist’s Russia, the Russia of the coun- 
try house, remote as a South Sea is- 
land, and quivering with the ego- 
isms of those who would dare every- 
thing while the mediocrities slum- 
ber. Nina gives her sea gull soul to 
Trigorin, the novelist who has con- 
quered the reading world and must 
henceforth be its slave, sacrificing 
even a woman’s love to its tyran- 
nies. Ben-Ami played Trigorin, the 
very embodiment of the self-cen- 
tered literary temperament, horribly 
seeing all life as “copy,” and pluck- 
ing out his sole genuine emotion— 
his love for Nina—by its bleeding 
roots. 

The misunderstood Konstantin, 
raw youth in its agonies of aspira- 
tion, matching the soul of Nina, 
might have taken the winds with 
her but for the dark fates always 
crouched on the thresholds of Che- 
khov’s Russian homes. These two 
lives are cut asunder while Masha, 
eaten by hopeless love for Konstan- 
tin moves, a black shadow, through 
the play, the symbol of those for 
whom life must ever be empty be- 
cause they have filled it with de- 
sire. The survivors of this drama 
of thwarted passions are those who 
in the end accept what dusty gifts 
fame has to offer—but the stuffed 
sea gull, perched on a taxidermist’s 
twig is a fit emblem of their state. 
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They can no longer fly. The eyes 
have turned to glass. The full 
breast holds nothing but dead mat- 
ter. 

Miss Le Gallienne’s Masha was a 
sinister and impressive figure all 
too briefly seen, and suggesting the 
art of Eleanora Duse in its utter 
carelessness of theatrical effect.— 
At the Civic Repertory Theater. 

A. MCC. S. 


THE CRIMINAL Cope.—Martin 
Flavin’s play has to do with the 
code followed by those who legally 
prosecute and punish on the one 
hand, and by those who (justly or 
unjustly) are their victims, on the 
other. 

Robert Graham (Russell Hardie) 
is convicted of manslaughter and 
sentenced to the penitentiary for 
ten years, thanks to the skill of the 
state’s attorney, Martin Brady (Ar- 
thur Byron), who in so doing is true 
to his “code.” When almost through 
his term, Graham loses his nerve 
and his morale but is rescued from 
collapse by the new Warden, the 
former state’s attorney who secured 
his conviction. Graham, appointed 
the Warden’s chauffeur, falls in 
love with his daughter and dreams 
of a speedy parole and rehabilita- 
tion. By chance he comes to know 
the identity of the criminal who 
murders a fellow inmate in revenge 
for “squealing”—death being the 
penalty for “squealing” according 
to the “code” of the criminals. Will 
Graham divulge the secret and be 
pardoned out—or will he stick to 
the code in force among these fel- 
ons? On that hinges the dénoue- 
ment. 

The settings are highly effective 
and with the exception of Miss 
Brady (Ethel Griffies) whose acting 
is frigid, the play is well cast. The 
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Criminal Code, however, is disap- 
pointing. Its three acts (preceded, 
incidentally, by a Prologue) are di- 
vided into twelve scenes and in 
consequence interest is broken just 
as it is getting keen and action 
halted just as it is gaining momen- 
tum. What we actually witness is 
not a plot worked out dramatically, 
but a narrative presented in a se- 
ries of scenes. Beginning with the 
Prologue one’s expectations are al- 
ways being aroused only to be dis- 
appointed. The love element is 
meager, unconvincing, and not es- 
sentially part of the plot. The play 
does not come to a natural conclu- 
sion but to a sudden end which 
leaves most of the audience asking, 
“Is that all?” Finally, one’s sympa- 
thies are never deeply engaged and 
are often confused—an infallible 
sign that the playwright has fal- 
tered in conception or in execution. 
Mr. Flavin falters in both.—At the 
National Theater. 3. 3. Mi 


JENNY.—Margaret Ayer Barnes 
and Edward Sheldon have manufac- 
tured in Jenny an amusing frame 
for Jane Cowl’s youth, beauty and 
perennial charm—a frame that 
hoids its geometrical perfection 
throughout three acts only to go to 
pieces in the fourth by reason of a 
defect apparent in so many of the 
modern plays that it has become 
symptomatic. What the dramatists 
apparently fail to grasp is the sim- 
ple fact that law and lawlessness 
cannot bring forth precisely the 
same results. 

In Jenny we are introduced to 
John Weatherby, a _ corporation 
lawyer, spending a lonely evening 
in his Greenwich, Conn., home with 
no one to speak to but the butler, 
because his family, after the man- 
ner of some modern families, are 
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pursuing pleasure with the aid of 
the paternal fortune. Mrs. Weath- 
erby in her search for excitement, 
has captured a Russian prince and 
discarded a youthful interior deco- 
rator. Nora the older daughter has 
left a husband somewhere on Long 
Island and is dining out with a 
married man. Jack the cub brother 
is supposedly in the toils of a cho- 
rus-girl and delightful Angela, aged 
sixteen, is at a night club from 
which she returns quite tipsy and 
complaining of the bad gin sold 
these days. 

The head of the house, left to the 
innocent occupation of arranging 
his stamp album, awaits his wan- 
dering family, pathetically hoping 
that they will be glad to see him be- 
cause he has been away some weeks 
on a business trip. One by one they 
drift in and the first question each 
one asks is, “Did you win your 
case?” An answer in the affirma- 
tive elicits whoops of joy, with the 
inevitable demands for fur coats, 
motor-cruisers, new cars and all the 
other crying needs of an up-to-date 
family. Mother enters with her 
Russian prince on the end of a 
leash, and shares the general do- 
mestic enthusiasm over the finan- 
cial scoop. 

When Weatherby is left alone 
again, Jenny emerges from the gar- 
den, a beautiful young actress fa- 
mous enough to stroll into people’s 
rose-gardens without apology. Di- 
vining the domestic situation and 
losing her heart to the victim, her 
device to rescue him from his fam- 
ily follows the lines of inviting him 
to her camp in Canada for the fish- 
ing and to join a house-party repre- 
sented as being in full swing. Need- 
less to say the worthy Weatherby 
—admirably played by Guy Stand- 
ing—finds himself entrapped with 
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the lady who has thoughtfully pre- 
vented his escape by knocking a 
hole in the canoe. 

So far, so good—or bad, but after 
this six weeks escapade with its un- 
derlying purpose to teach the fam- 
ily a lesson, comes the Fourth Act 
with its impossible logic, so out of 
focus indeed that it had the effect 
of annulling all that had gone be- 
fore in exposition of Weatherby’s 
fundamentally sound character. 
Jenny from the pulpit of her law- 
lessness lays down the law to the 
silly wife and greedy children on the 
heels of an outburst of paternal au- 
thority from the head of the house 
himself—necessary if he intended 
to remain with his family, but whol- 
ly unnecessary, not to say imperti- 
nent when he casts off the tradi- 
tions of a lifetime and incredibly 
walks out with the lady of an epi- 
sodic and not wholly desired ro- 
mance. 

It is a pity that a play of such big 
possibilities, with charming Jane 
Cowl to set its pace, should collapse 
into the usual Broadway muddle re- 
garding morals and motives.—At 
the Booth Theater. A. MCC. S. 


THE CHANNEL Roap.—The most 
brilliant comedy which New York 
has seen in many seasons opened at 
the Plymouth Theater on the eve- 
ning of October 17, 1929. We are 
particular about the date because 
we believe that this play will enjoy 
the run it deserves. The Channel 
Road tempts to eulogy, to superla- 
tives, even to rhapsody, and this de- 
spite the fact that it is seriously 
marred at times with unnecessary 
coarseness of speech—even in the 
mouth of one of Mrs. Warren’s pro- 
fession—and in the teeth of a plot 
which to say the least is not for the 
young person, if that much-ago- 





nized-over individual is still among 
us and not sharing the fate of the 
Dodo bird. 

Alexander Woollcott and George 
S. Kaufman in the program-confes- 
sions acknowledge that the germ of 
the play is to be found in Maupas- 
sant’s “Boule de suif.” Wherever 
they found it they have made it 
their own with a subtlety of humor, 
a fidelity to human nature, and an 
understanding of the sources of 
comedy as rare in this day of sol- 
emn-stalking captains of industry 
and uplifters suffering from cepha- 
litis, as a blackberry in January. 
That it is a satire on that form of 
respectability which guards its 
pocketbook and the outward show 
of morality with equal zeal and pom- 
pousness is only a part of its blessed 
humor. At certain stages this hu- 
mor becomes international, not to 
say world-wide, with recent echoes 
only too familiar to our ears. 

It would seem that to juggle sin- 
ners together with the sacrosanct or 
the worldly respectable is one sure 
method of producing rich comedy, 
witness Rain which, despite its trag- 
ic ending, carried through its three 
acts a spirit of cosmic wit too strong 
in the end except for the helpless 
and the humbled. In The Channel 
Road points of similarity present 
themselves, the story concerning 
the adventures of a group of refu- 
gees during the Franco-Prussian 
war, who endeavoring to reach 
Havre have been forced to travel in 
the same diligence with a notorious 
and beautiful young woman of 
Rouen, the native city of all con- 
cerned. The fellow-travelers of the 
scandalous lady include a Rouen 
merchant and his wife, the Count 
de Mallet and his old maid sister, 
and, fortunately for all concerned, 
two Sisters of Charity bound for the 
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hospitals, whose Christian spirit 
shines luminous above the intrigues 
at the inn where Lieutenant Engel 
and his men are quartered to the 
discomfiture of young Pierre Beau- 
vais, son of the widow Beauvais who 
keeps the hostelry. 

It is Christmas Eve. The dili- 
gence has broken down, and ‘the 
travelers are delivered into the 
hands of Lieutenant Engel who de- 
tains them while awaiting orders 
from his superior officer, but the 
motive of this detention is miscon- 
strued by the highly respectable 
members of the group, who change 
their fury of resentment against 
Madeleine Rousset, “the lady of joy,” 
into a demand that she comply with 
Engel’s presumed wishes and so 
purchase their leave to go on their 
way. Her refusal in the face of 
blandishments or scorn and the 
German officer’s amusement over 
the antics of these self-important 
members of French society willing 
to sacrifice all principles to save 
their precious necks and purses, 
the contempt and sorrow felt by 
young Pierre that he has been fight- 
ing for such fellow-countrymen, 
the vindictive rage of the spinster 
against Madeleine’s charm provide 
scenes rich in that kind of comedy 
which goes deep below the surfage. 
We have seen few dramatic inci- 
dents finer than the spinster’s con- 
fession to the prostitute that her an- 
ger has root in jealousy—of a charm 
never to be hers. 

In the end only the two noble Sis- 
ters of Charity and the sinning wom- 
an are allowed to proceed—a fine 
touch of the understanding spirit 
that knows saints may be made 
from sinners but are rarely ex- 
tracted from the ranks of the self- 
satisfied impeccable. 

Anne Forrest was admirable as 
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Madeleine, and Edith Van Cleve 
took the part of Mademoiselle Elise, 
the spinster, magnificently. The 
entire cast is on a very high level 
of dramatic ability, making a good 
play even better.—At the Plymouth 
Theater. A. MCC. S. 


Tue Sitver Tassie—This play is 
the third by Sean O’Casey, who has 
become a stormy petrel in the dra- 
matic worlds of Dublin and of Lon- 
don. The Silver Tassie was rejected 
by the Abbey Theater but put on at 
the Apollo in London where it has 
come in for high praise (with cer- 
tain reservations) from several crit- 
ics. 

Harry Heegan, on leave from the 
British forces in France, wins for 
the Avon Football Club of Dublin, 
the prize cup—the silver tassie, to 
the delight of (among others) Susie 
Monican who loves him and Jessie 
Taite whom he loves. In the second 
act, the scene shifts to France and 
O’Casey employs an expressionist 
technique quite at variance with 
that of the rest of the play, to let us 
glimpse an emotional cross-section 
of the common soldier. In Act III. 
we find Heegan, the war over, in a 
Dublin hospital, paralyzed from the 
waist down, embittered by Jessie’s 
indifference and the unlikelihood 
that he will ever walk again. In 
the last act (a dance at the Avon 
Football Club) we find that post- 
war readjustments have been ac- 
complished, life has resumed its 
normal course, men and women go 
on with their business and their 
pleasure and look with unconcern 
upon the human wrecks that war 
has made. Among these is Teddy 
Foran who used to drink and beat 
his wife, but is now sightless, and 
Harry Heegan, who, bitter and un- 
reconciled, pursues, in his wheel- 
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chair, the faithless Jessie and her 
new lover. At last, when frenzy 
has given way to a despairing sense 
of his life’s irony, he presents to 
them the silver tassie, which he has 
crushed and twisted out of shape, a 
symbol, not of triumph, but of trag- 
edy. 

Mr. O’Casey has force and fire, 
and his plays are always worth see- 
ing. The Silver Tassie is no excep- 
tion. Whether Act IL., treated as it 
is, “belongs,” is an open question. 
The play, as a common man’s pro- 
test against war, is powerful. The 
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comedy parts are good, though 
neither subtle nor novel. The play 
is undoubtedly better than the 
presentation at the Irish Theater 
permits one to believe. The lengthy 
intermissions break interest and the 
enunciation of the players is so poor 
that a considerable part of the dia- 
logue might as well be in a foreign 
tongue. From this criticism Allyn 
Gillyn as Jessie, Margaret Barn- 
stead as Susie Monican, and (for the 
most part) Sherling Oliver as Harry 
Heegan must be exempted.—At the 
Irish Theater. J. J. R. 


Ill. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. November, 1928 


THe New Moon.—A melodious 
romance of the West Indies and 
New Orleans in the eighteenth cen- 
tury which combines an interesting 
story with clean comedy. Both 
the chorus of sailors and the cast 
have unusually good voices and the 
music and costumes are always 
pleasing.—At the Casino Theater. 


2. March, 1929 


STREET ScENE.—An outstanding 
picture of contemporary life, flaw- 
less in staging and characterization. 
Though all three acts take place on 
the steps of a flat house in the West 
Fifties, the action is full of variety 
and tense in interest, and the hu- 
mor is authentic. As the idea un- 
derlying it is universal it redeems 
the realism.—At the Playhouse. 


3. April 


Let Us Be Gay.—A comedy of 
American marriage and divorce by 
Miss Rachel Crothers. Lively in ac- 
tion and line, with Miss Charlotte 


Granville as a grandmother of parts, 
and Francine Larrimore as heroine. 
—At the Little Theater. 


4. May 


JoURNEY’s Enp.—The play that 
embodies the heroism, the endur- 
ance, the humor and some of the 
tragedy of the Great War and per- 
haps of all war. One lives with 
those brave men in the trenches; 
the art of its writing and acting be- 
ing so perfectly simple that one for- 
gets that itis art. Journey’s End is 
the play that everyone should see at 
least once.—At the Henry Miller 
Theater. 


Birp IN Hanp.—This most de- 
lightful comedy shows Mr. Drink- 
water in an utterly new light. The 
action takes place within twenty- 
four hours in an old English Inn 
where the various components of 
British society meet in a most inti- 
mate manner. Beneath all the hu- 
mor there is a trenchant discussion 
of democracy and class distinction. 
The cast is one of the best in town. 
—At the Ethel Barrymore Theater. 
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5. June 


Tue Littte SHow.—Clever, 
amusing and tuneful, The Little 
Show with its fourteen pretty little 
girls is quite as charming as anyone 
could wish. Mr. Mielziner’s orig- 
inality and taste has impressed it- 
self upon the whole performance. 
If you want pleasant sights and 
cheerful laughs go by all means to 
The Music Boz. 


6. November 


It’s A Wise CHILp.—A well-writ- 
ten and technically excellent farce, 
but, as the plot centers around the 
story of illegitimacy, it is patent 
that the laughter is sought in tragic 
territory. Contrariwise, Mr. Belasco 
shows that free love is not popular. 
—At the Belasco Theater. 


GAMBLING. — George M. Cohan’s 
latest offering more than supports 
the tradition of his knack for clever 
dialogue and surprising situations 
as well as his commendable bias to- 
wards what is wholesome in human 


nature. Not a dull line in it.—Aft 
the Fulton Theater. 


Hovuseparty bids fair to become 
one of the successful melodramas 
of the season, in spite of the farcical 
overacting of the first two acts, 
which is later redeemed by the mas- 
terly performance of Roy Hargrave. 
—At the Waldorf Theater. 


Suspway Express.— Another de- 
tective yarn for the not-too-critical 
audience.—At the Liberty Theater. 


Many Waters.—A simple story, 
simply told, of an average British 
middle-class couple,— but posses- 
sing such distinction of aim, nobili- 
ty of presentation and quiet charm 
that it stands out sharply from the 
remainder of the season’s offerings. 
Ernest Truex plays the part of the 
husband with perfect sincerity and 
reality, while the réle of Mabel, his 
wife, is handled with equal skill and 
sympathy by the talented South- 
African artist, Marda Vanne. Rec- 
ommended unreservedly.—At the 
Mazine Elliott Theater. 








The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





CATHOLICISM AND THE DICTATORSHIP IN SPAIN 


N Spain almost all the clergy, the 
religious orders and the laity ac- 
cept the Dictatorship, if not with 
enthusiasm at least in the case of 
the more intelligent, with a sympa- 
thetic neutrality. Many prominent 
Catholics have filled the office of 
minister, of mayor, or of governor, 


while at banquets presided over by 
Premier de Rivera, churchmen are 
not only present but are heard cele- 
brating his praises. History is never 


weary of repeating itself. With the 
exception of Lacordaire and a few 
friends, French Catholics hailed Na- 
poleon III. in 1852 as the new Con- 
stantine, the new Charlemagne. 

There are in Spain, nevertheless, 
a few Catholics who descry the 
threatening danger. They are say- 
ing with no injustice to preceding 
régimes: “Formerly we could do 
nothing because we lacked even the 
most insignificant codperation of 
the government.” 

This language strikes one as sur- 
prising when one recalls the benev- 
olent attitude of Maura, of the con- 
servatives, and even of many of the 
liberals toward Spanish Catholics 
in their struggle against Canaléjas, 
and the continuance of favors to- 


ward clergy and religious orders. 
If instead of sulking at a Maura or 
a Dato, or opposing them as worse 
than “the monsters of the Com- 
mune,” practicing Catholics had 
heeded Leo XIII. and Pius X., and 
had accepted the constitutional 
monarchy, there would be a more 
substantial, a more evangelical cul- 
ture, more civic consciousness 
among the Spanish masses, less in- 
difference toward public interests, 
a more active support of the govern- 
ment in safeguarding these inter- 
ests, and, logically, a narrower field 
for the adventurer in politics. 

The small number of prudent 
Spanish Catholics upon whom a 
light is breaking, do not yet meas- 
ure the danger of certain recrimi- 
nations against fallen régimes, 
whose faults—not deniable — are 
due in part to the furtive or open 
hostility of their political fellow- 
believers; but they are beginning to 
take into account the future of the 
faithful in their country, a future 
less assuring than one could wish. 
I shall let two of them speak for 
themselves. 

The first is M. Severino Aznar, 
well known in France and in Bel- 
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gium where he is a member of the 
Comité social de Malines. A distin- 
guished writer, endowed with a 
lofty nature, he has sacrificed him- 
self for the defense of the lowly. 
At one time a Carlist, he has long 
since ceased to fight the monarchy 
of Alphonso XIII. I quote what he 
said recently in an interview given 
to a Madrid journal: 


“A dictatorship may be a public 
good. There is not a people men- 
tioned in history who, some time or 
other, have not owed their salva- 
tion to a dictatorship. From the 
moment that it is justified it ceases 
to be an evil. What is an evil, a 


great evil, is its perpetuation. In 
such conditions it never fails to di- 
minish the civic spirit and the feel- 
ing of collectivity. Above all it de- 
stroys the mechanism which serves 
in the complex societies of our age, 


as a means of realizing necessary 
changes through a peaceful evolu- 
tion. The central wheel of this ma- 
chine is the exercise of liberty. My 
uneasiness as a patriot leads me to 
insist on such acceleration, as is 
compatible with order and peace in 
Spain, of this evolution of the dic- 
tatorship toward a normal régime, 
which will be its superior because 
enriched by the hard lessons of ex- 
perience.” 


The other illustrious Spaniard 
whom I summon as a witness for 
my thesis, is Canon Arboleya, dean 
of the chapter of Oviedo. He has 
always had the rare and estimable 
merit of contending openly in favor 
of obedience to the directions given 
by the great Pope Leo XIII. to Span- 
ish Catholics. Although devoted to 
the needs of the workingman, it has 
not rested with him to-create in his 
native land a popular party in 
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which he might play the part of 
Don Sturzo. The intégrisme of the 
laity, without authority, and even 
the attitude of certain religious, 
have prevented him from realizing 
this noble design. At this moment 
he is editing the most interesting 
Catholic review in Spain, La Reno- 
vacion Social. 1 quote from his 
comments in the March issue: 


“I am told that we should be sat- 
isfied with a perpetuation of the 
dictatorship. I give it my recogni- 
tion, but there is no one in the 
world, even among the optimists, 
who can really believe that the per- 
petuation of such a régime is possi- 
ble . . . What would be left then of 
all the good things we owe to it; of 
these municipalities, deputations, 
mayoralities, prefectures and other 
offices held by ourselves? 

“Let us say, if you wish, that we 
hold in our hands the destiny of the 
people. But is it at their will and 
command? I do not claim that we 
are in office against their will, but I 
do claim that we do not owe our 
elevation to the people. On the con- 
trary, one whose will commands the 
situation has placed these trusts in 
our hands, as he might, under oth- 
er circumstances, confide them to 
our enemies . . . What kind of a 
réle will those men play who are at 
this moment so carefree and satis- 
fied, if this same providential being 
should abandon his power to the 
people, now so radically overlooked 
by us. 

“While we sit listlessly, the bet- 
ter to applaud, the socialists, who 
never applaud but who know how to 
reap a harvest from events, are or- 
ganizing, multiplying daily, laying 
hold of all offices from which to- 
morrow they may be imposing their 
influence, and skillfully forming 
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the most powerful machine that 
Spain has known for many a day. 
El Debate, a journal not tinged with 
pessimism, affirms that in the first 
elections which will follow the dic- 
tatorship, the socialists will secure 
no fewer than sixty to seventy 
deputies. And who is not able to 
foresee the political leverage of 
such a minority? 

“On the other hand our solidar- 
ity with the dictator, the fashion of 
which it is not necessary here either 
to indicate or appraise, may count 
against us with the old politicians 
whom we have treated either with 
injustice, or with servile flattery 
when they had favors to distribute. 
This and more may be the pretext 
and even the reason why the social- 
ists, who are not accustomed to 
scrutinize a gift horse, may be able 
to count on some very decisive 
votes in their campaign against the 
Right... 
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“To a friend of democracy like 
myself, it costs little to breathe a 
wish for the continuance of the dic- 
tatorship, because I am convinced 
that the future that follows it will 
be dark indeed.” 


So speaks Canon Arboleya. The 
quotations that I have given from 
him and from M. Aznar are without 
doubt the most suggestive comments 
on the true condition of Spanish af- 
fairs, and particularly on the fu- 
ture that lies in wait for the Cath- 
olics who are indulging in a danger- 
ous idolatry of force. 

Since these lines were written, 
the socialists have put themselves 
against the King and the Dictator, 
refusing to accept the new constitu- 
tion, but the situation has far from 
improved; on the contrary, the fu- 
ture is not radiant for Catholics in 
Spain. 

ALPHONSE LUGAN. 





SURVIVALS OF DEVOTIONAL DANCING 


ANCING, that most natural way 
of expressing joy, had its place 
in the medieval liturgy. And why 
not? In times of religious emotion, 
the Hebrews had danced before the 
Lord; the Fathers of the early 
Church had sanctioned it—St. Basil 
recommending the faithful to dance 
on earth, as did the angels in heav- 
en; St. Chrysostom records that it 
took place not only in church but 
before the tombs of the martyrs. 

So that with these precedents, 
church dancing flourished in some 
European countries, particularly in 
France during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Until the 
end of the sixteenth century, the 
Canons of the great Abbey of 


Auxerre danced in the nave of their 
church on Easter Sunday, tossing 
a ball one to the other, while they 
chanted the “Victimz Paschali” ; in 
like manner did the clergy of Ev- 
reux, but on the Ist of May. There 
were the “bergeretta” of Besancon, 
while a seventeenth century French 
writer remarks that clergy and 
choir danced in many of the Paris 
churches at Easter. 

Occasionally, both in England 
and France, dancing in church was 
associated with taxes and tenures 
rather than with the liturgy. France 
tells of a thirteenth century Bishop 
of Liége, who remitted a tax on 
condition that the clergy, magis- 
trates and merchants of Verviers, 
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headed by their processional cross 
and banners, should dance in the 
nave of St. Lambert’s Cathedral on 
Whit Tuesday. A custom that died 
out only in 1794 when French revo- 
lutionary soldiers burned the build- 
ing. 

In England, with its compulsory 
change of the state religion under 
the Tudor kings, the traces of danc- 
ing in church are slight. They are 
there, however. One interesting ex- 
ample lasted until comparatively 
recently, where the inhabitants of 
two Wiltshire villages danced in 
procession on Whit Tuesday to Sal- 
isbury Cathedral, some miles dis- 
tant, and then claimed their “an- 
cient rights” before the high altar. 
In 1339, the Chapter of Wells Ca- 
thedral forebade it, apparently not 
because of any objection to danc- 
ing, but because damage was done 
to ecclesiastical property in the ex- 
citement that followed. 

In York Minster, where the Pre- 
bendary was also “Lord of the 
Manor” of Dunnington (a little vil- 
lage some miles from York), there 
are interesting items in old docu- 
ments. “Certain bond servants held 
properties of his [the Prebendary |} 
by rendering bodily service.” This 
fashion of giving some light serv- 
ice or nominal gift, as a red rose, 
was very popular in medieval Eng- 
land, and still exists as the quitrent 
of certain lands. 

Another ancient script states that 
until the sixteenth century “the 
tenants of the Prebend of Doning- 
ton daunce about the lectern in 
York Minster on Thursday in Whit- 
sun week.” So that it may be that 
this set dance was the last fulfill- 
ment of some vow—of which all 
record has been lost—or was per- 
haps a lingering vestige of liturgical 
dancing. 
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Nor was this all, the apprentices 
and servants claimed the right of 
dancing in York Minster on Shrove 
Tuesday—a performance which was 
only put down with great difficulty 
at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, indeed the austere bishop that 
suppressed it nearly lost his life in 
the riots that followed. But this 
Shrovetide dancing is more proba- 
bly a relic of the carnival spirit 
originating in pre-Reformation days, 
when both Shrove Tuesday and 
Lent were kept in earnest. 

But to turn from the past to the 
present, we find that even now there 
are interesting devotional dances 
surviving in Europe. Perhaps the 
best known is the famous dance of 
“los seises” in Seville Cathedral; six 
choirboys dressed in medieval cos- 
tumes of pages, dance with casta- 
nets before the High Altar on 
Shrove Tuesday, Corpus Christi and 
the Immaculate Conception. While 
at Barjols, Provence, there is said 
to be a dance that takes place in 
church during the Divine Office on 
the feast of St. Marcellus and in his 
honor. 

Perhaps the most remarkable, as 
it is also the least known of the ex- 
tant devotional dances, is the “danc- 
ing pilgrimage,” or the “springen- 
den heiligen”’ of Echternach, Lux- 
emburg, which is carried out in the 
presence of perhaps 20,000 people, 
annually, on Whit Tuesday in this, 
so-called, unbelieving generation. 

It is a wonderful sight. Arch- 
bishop, bishops and priests, head 
the procession. There are several 
bands. Three hundred singers di- 
rect the exultant singing of St. Wil- 
librord’s old hymn to the tradition- 
al tune of “Adam hat sieben soh- 
nen.” Countless pilgrims, many 
suffering from nervous diseases, 
line up in ranks of four abreast, 
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old, young, and middle-aged, in 
separate groups. 

Right through the town they 
dance, keeping always the tradi- 
tional steps, three forward and two 
back. Dancing, they mount the 
sixty-two steps into the cathedral, 
round the shrine of St. Willibrord, 
deposit their offerings on it; then 
down the aisle, out into the church- 
yard to separate finally at the foot 
of the Calvary, after five hours in- 
cessant dancing. 

This extraordinary relic of medi- 
eval devotion has come down al- 
most unaltered from the early thir- 
teenth century, and is thought to 
have originated in a solemn vow 
made during an outbreak of St. 
Vitus’s dance. And apropos of this 


disease, it is curious to find that in 
Brittany, formerly in Belgium also, 
patients afflicted with it, dance in 
the parish church the night 
through, but on St. Bartholomew’s 


Eve, in the hope of a speedy recov- 
ery. 

Now though the Furry dance of 
Helston, Cornwall, is not derived 
from a Christian source, still as it 
was connected with worship, even 
though the worship was that of the 
pagan goddess of spring—it can be 
mentioned here. 

For this extremely ancient pre- 
Christian “Flora,” “Faddy,” or 
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“Furry,” dance as it is variously 
called, is of great interest, for with 
the well-dressing, i.e., the decora- 
tion of certain Derbyshire wells 
with flowers, it is the last vestige in 
England of the Floralia, the spring 
festival which took place every 
spring in honor of Flora, goddess of 
flowers. Introduced by the Romans 
during their occupation of Great 
Britain, it is far, far older than any 
Christian liturgical dance in these 
islands. 

It takes place always on May 8th 
in the quaint Cornish town of Hel- 
ston; there are two processions, one 
for adults, one for children. In 
both processions the dancers go in 
couples, boy and girl, man and 
maid, alternating. Each couple fol- 
lows closely on the heels of the pre- 
ceding pair, taking care to step 
where they step. 

Up and down the old world 
streets they go, dancing every step 
of the way, into people’s gardens, 
right through their houses, singing 
as they go, the centuries-old Furry 
song :— 


. “We were up as soon as day, 
For to fetch the summer home, 
The summer and the May, O, 

For the summer now is come.” 


F. M. VERRALL. 








Nova et Vetera 


A Gracious TIME 


Winter has fallen on Dream- 
thorp, and it looks as pretty when 
covered with snow, as when cov- 
ered with apple blossom. Outside, 
the ground is hard as iron; and over 
the low dark hill, lo! the tender ra- 
diance that precedes the morn. 
Every window in the little village 
has its light, and to the traveller 
coming on, enveloped in his breath, 
the whole place shines like a con- 
gregation of glow-worms. A pleas- 
ant enough sight to him if his home 
be there! At this present season, 
the canal is not such a pleasant 
promenade as it was in summer. 
The barges come and go as usual, 
but at this time I do not envy the 
bargemen quite so much. The 
horse comes smoking along; the 
tarpaulin which covers the mer- 
chandise is sprinkled with hoar 
frost; and the helmsman, smoking 
his short pipe for the mere heat of 
it, covers over a few red cinders 
contained in a framework of iron. 
The labor of the poor fellows will 
soon be over for a time; for if this 
frost continues, the canal will be 
sheathed in a night, and next day 
stones will be thrown upon it, and 
a daring urchin venturing upon it 
will go souse head over heels, and 
run home with his teeth in a chat- 
ter; and the day after, the lake be- 
neath the old castle will be sheeted, 
and the next, the villagers will be 
sliding on its gleaming face from 
ruddy dawn at nine to ruddy eve at 
three; and hours later, skaters yet 
unsatisfied will be moving ghost- 
like in the gloom—now one, now 
another, shooting on sounding 


irons into a clear space of frosty 
light, chasing the moon, or the fly- 
ing image of a star! Happy youths 
leaning against the frosty wind! 
As an artist, winter can match 
summer any day. The heavy, 
feathery flakes have been falling all 
the night through, we shall sup- 
pose, and when you get up in the 
morning the world is draped in 
white. Whata sightitis! It is the 
world you knew, but yet a different 
one. The familiar look has gone, 
and another has taken its place; 
and a not unpleasant puzzlement 
arises in your mind, born of the 
patent and the remembered aspect. 
It reminds you of a friend who has 
been suddenly placed in new cir- 
cumstances, in whom there is much 
that you recognize, and much that 
is entirely strange. How purely, 
divinely white when the last snow- 
flake has just fallen! How exqui- 
site and virginal the repose! It 
touches you like some perfection of 
music. And winter does not work 
only on a broad scale; he is care- 
ful in trifles. Pluck a single ivy 
leaf from the old wall, and see what 
a jeweller he is! How he has sil- 
vered over the dark-green reticula- 
tions with his frosts! The fagot 
which the Tramp gathers for his 
fire is thicklier incrusted with gems 
than ever was sceptre of the Moguls. 
Go into the woods, and behold on 
the black boughs his glories of pear] 
and diamond— pendant splendors 
that, smitten by the noon-ray, melt 
into tears and fall but to congeal 
into splendors again. Nor does he 
work in black and white alone. He 
has on his palette more gorgeous 
colors than those in which swim 














the summer setting suns; and with 
these, about three o’clock he begins 
to adorn his west, sticking his red 
hot ball of a sun in the very midst; 
and a couple of hours later, when 
the orb has fallen and the flaming 
crimson has mellowed into liquid 
orange, you can see the black 
skeletons of trees scribbled upon 
the melancholy glory. Nor need I 
speak of the magnificence of a win- 
ter midnight, when space, sombre 
blue, crowned with star and planet, 
“burnished by the frost,” is glitter- 
ing like the harness of an archangel 
full panoplied against a battle day. 

For years and years now I have 
watched the seasons come and go 
around Dreamthorp, and each in its 
turn interests me as if I saw it for 
the first time. But the other week 
it seems that I saw the grain ripen; 
then by day a motley crew of reap- 
ers were in the fields, and at night 
a big red moon looked down upon 
the stooks of oats and barley; then 
in mighty wains the plenteous har- 
vest came swaying home, leaving a 
largess on the roads for every bird; 
then the round, yellow, comfort- 
able-looking stacks stood around 
the farm-houses, hiding them to the 
chimneys; then the woods red- 
dened, the beech hedges became 
russet, and every puff of wind made 
rustle the withered leaves; then the 
sunset came before the early dark, 
and in the east lay banks of bleak, 
pink vapor, which are ever a proph- 
ecy of cold; then out of a low, dingy 
heaven came all day, thick and si- 
lent, the whirling snow;—and so by 
exquisite succession of sight and 
sound have I been taken from the 
top of the year to the bottom of it; 
from midsummer, with its un- 
reaped harvests, to the night on 
which I am sitting here—Christ- 
mas, 1862.... 
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The face of Christmas glows all 
the brighter for the cold. The heart 
warms as the frost increases. Es- 
trangements which have imbittered 
the whole year, melt in to-night’s 
hospitable smile. There are warm- 
er hand-shakings on this night than 
during the bypast twelve months. 
Friend lives in the mind of friend. 
There is more charity at this time 
than at any other. You get up at 
midnight and toss your spare cop- 
pers to the half-benumbed musi- 
cians whiffing beneath your win- 
dows, although at any other time 
you would consider their perform- 
ance a nuisance, and call angrily 
for the police. Poverty, and scanty 
clothing, and fireless grates, come 
home at this season to the bosoms 
of the rich, and they give of their 
abundance. The very red-breast of 
the woods enjoys his Christmas 
feast. Good feeling incarnates it- 
self in plum-pudding. The Master’s 
words, “The poor ye have always 
with you,” wear at this time a deep 
significance. For at least one night 
on each year over all Christendom 
there is brotherhood. And good 
men, sitting amongst their families, 
or by a solitary fire like me, when 
they remember the light that shone 
over the poor clowns huddling on 
the Bethlehem plains eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, the apparition of 
shining angels overhead, the song 
“Peace on earth and good-will to- 
ward men,” which for the first time 
hallowed the midnight air,—pray 
for that strain’s fulfilment, that bat- 
tle and strife may vex the nations 
no more, that not only on Christ- 
mas-eve, but the whole year round, 
men shall be brethren, owning one 
Father in heaven. 

This is Christmas-day, the anni- 
versary of the world’s greatest 
event. To one day all the early 
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world looked forward; to the same 
day the later world looks back. 
That day holds time together. 
Isaiah, standing on the peaks of 
prophecy, looked across ruined em- 
pires and the desolations of many 
centuries, and saw on the horizon 
the new star arise, and was glad. 
On this night eighteen hundred 
years ago, Jove was discrowned, the 
Pagan heaven emptied of its divin- 
ities, and Olympus left to the soli- 
tude of its snows. On this night, 
so many hundred years bygone, the 
despairing voice was heard shriek- 
ing on the A2gean, “Pan is dead, 
great Pan is dead!” On this night, 
according to the fine reverence of 
the poets, all things that blast and 
blight are powerless, disarmed by 
sweet influences :— 


“Some say that ever ’gainst the sea- 
son comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is 
celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all 
night long: 
And then, they say, no spirit dares 
stir abroad; 
The nights are wholesome; then 
no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath 
power to charm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the 


time.” 
—ALexANDER SmirH, Dreamthorp (Boston: 
J. E. Tilton & Co.), pp. 121-131. 


-_— 
—_ 





THE Joy OF THE CHASE 


I atways think, when I read in 
Keats’s letters the things he says 
about his books, of those lines in 
Ruth: 
“Before me 

world— 

Fresh as a banner bright, unfurled 
To music suddenly.” 


shone a_ glorious 
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I have known, you know, men and 
women—busy men and women, too 
—to whom a book still means that. 
It is the very spirit of Miranda’s 
cry: 


“O wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are 
there here! 
How beauteous mankind 
brave new world, 
That has such people in’t!” 


is! O 


And I envy any one to whom for 
the first time—or for the hundredth 
time—the brave new world of 
books is opening, that world which 
has such people in it: Cleopatra, 
Mr. Pickwick, Helen of Troy, Sam- 
uel Pepys, the Wife of Bath, Sir 
John Falstaff, Mrs. Proudie, Sir 
Willoughby Patterne, Becky Sharp, 
Perdita, Pantagruel, Mephistoph- 
eles, Launcelot, Dido, and a thou- 
sand others more alive than you 
and!I. “I doe nothing without blithe- 
nesse,” wrote Montaigne in his es- 
say on “Books”—and if I were go- 
ing to that famous desert island for 
which we are periodically asked to 
select our five-foot shelf, Montaigne 
in his pithy, sinewy, succulent 
French would be almost the first 
whom I should pick—‘“Je ne fay 
rien sans gayeté”; and no mortal 
ever went adventuring more blithe- 
ly among books than Michael Mon- 
taigne, or brought home richer 
treasure-trove. 

“But,” you will say to me, “we 
haven’t time.” I know it; very few 
of us these days have time—those 
least, I sometimes think, who have 
it most. But even if, being modern, 
and ambitious, and efficient, and all 
that, we are whirled along with our 
fellow atoms in the rush, we shall 
not be losing time if now and then 
we pause, and loaf (I wish the fine 














phrase had not been worn so trite), 
loaf, and invite our souls. And if 
you worship in the temple of effi- 
ciency, don’t forget—and again I 
am drawing on the wise humanity 
of William James—that “just as a 
bicycle chain may be too tight, so 
may one’s carefulness and con- 
scientiousness be so tense as to hin- 
der the running of one’s mind.” 
And after all, the smooth, free run- 
ning of one’s mind is fairly impor- 
tant to the precious efficiency of 
whatever machinery it be that your 
particular intelligence helps to run. 

Now one of the things which the 
process we call education ought to 
do, and by no means always goes, is 
to establish in the mind . . . mag- 
netic centers—live spots, which 
thrust out tentacles of association, 
and catch and draw to themselves 
their kind. For there are few joys 
in reading like the joy of the chase. 

Goethe observed to Eckermann 
one day, in those Conversations 
which constitute one of the most 
thought-provoking volumes in the 
world: “You know, Saul the son of 
Kish went out one day to find his 
father’s asses, and found a king- 
dom.” Which is a parable. For it 
is when you are looking for one 
thing as you read—it may be some 
utterly trivial affair—that ten to 
one you come upon the unexpected 
thing, the big or thrilling thing, 
which opens up new worlds of pos- 
sibilities. Most of our discoveries 
—even if, as usually happens, they 
are discoveries only to us—are 
made when we are hot on the trail 
of something else. For because we 
are looking, we see, and we see 
more than we look for, because the 
eye which scans the page is active- 
ly alert to everything. And the 
more you have—the more live 
cluster-points of association there 
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are in your brain—the more you 
see, and reading becomes a cumula- 
tive delight. “The dear good peo- 
ple,” said Goethe once, “don’t know 
how long it takes to learn to read. 
I’ve been at it eighty years, and 
can’t say yet that I’ve reached the 
goal.” One never does. There are 
always, as one goes on reading, un- 
path’d waters, undream’d shores 
ahead. And that is the secret of its 
perennial delight. 

And if a good book is, in truth, as 
Milton in a noble passage once de- 
clared, “the precious life-blood of 
a master-spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life,” then that creative influ- 
ence of life on life is in the book, 
and as we read, our spirit is en- 
riched and grows, and we become 
something. We are just a little 
ashamed these days, I know, in our 
reaction from a certain sort of cant, 
to read for our soul’s sake, or for 
edification, in the fine old sense of a 
sadly misused word. We feel, some- 
how, that it isn’t quite the thing. 
Well, I don’t care at all what terms 
you use; but we are more than in- 
tellect, and more than sense, and 
the deepest-lying springs of life are 
touched by life alone. And the 
men who have lived, and learned 
through living, and won through 
life a wide and luminous view— 
these men have the imperishable 
creative power of broadening, deep- 
ening, and enhancing life. They are 
the true humanists, and humanism, 
as I take it, is the development, not 
of scholars, not of philosophers, or 
scientists, or specialists in this or 
that, but of human beings. Goethe 
was such a humanist, and Goethe, 
by practice, not by precept, has 
pointed out the way. 


—Joun Lrvincston Lowes, Of Reading Books 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.), pp. 16-33. 









Foreign Periodicals 


In TIME OF PEACE, PREPARE FOR 
PEACE 


Si vis pacem para bellum is an 
ancient and time honoured adage 
which may be freely translated, 
“If you want to be let alone make 
yourself so strong that nobody will 
dare to attack you.” It is an adage 
which, no doubt, has done good serv- 
ice. There were times, in the not 
too distant past, when it was a 
mere maxim of common sense. But 
as an axiom of international life to- 
day it has serious drawbacks. For 


it expresses, in the eyes of extreme 
nationalism, the main justification 
of militarism. And we of this gener- 
ation know but too well to what 
a pass militarism has brought the 


world. The alternative, however, 
to a policy of preparedness, of 
armed peace, is not a policy of mere 
laissez faire, a policy of drift. The 
true alternative is the consolidation 
of peace, which consists, on the one 
hand, in the removal, as far as that 
is possible, of the causes of war, 
and the preparation of definite 
means of dealing with situations li- 
able to develop into war, and, on 
the other, in the _ systematic 
strengthening of international 
bonds: Si vis pacem para pacem. 

The institution which has taken 
upon itself this twofold task is the 
League of Nations, and, until there 
is a serious prospect of a workable 
alternative to the League of Na- 
tions, it is surely the duty of every 
State that is a member of the 
League to co-operate with it vigor- 
ously and loyally. But the leading 
men of the League have frequently 
expressed their conviction that 


something more is needed. The 
League provides machinery for 
dealing with the danger of war. 
Better than that, it has created a 
group of institutions whose object 
is the strengthening of international 
friendship and of mutual interde- 
pendence between the nations. But 
there is one great force which it 
cannot control at will, and on 
which it must count for the full suc- 
cess of its aims—public opinion, 
or rather the collective will of each 
nation to peace, friendship, and co- 
operation with other nations. This 
end can to some extent be attained 
by means of the various organs that 
normally influence public opinion. 
But the most radical and thorough 
means of attaining it, the only 
means that promises deep and last- 
ing results, is the education of the 
young generations in the thoughts 
of peace, and in the realization of 
world citizenship. .. . 

Two preliminary remarks seem 
called for. One is, that the notion 
of internationalism and the princi- 
ples underlying the League of Na- 
tions are so clear and simple that 
there should be little difficulty in 
teaching them even to quite young 
children. The other remark is, that 
though direct and express teaching 
on the present subject may be use- 
ful and even necessary, indirect 
and incidental teaching in the 
classes of religious knowledge, ge- 
ography, and history may do the 
work even better. .. . 

To be really effective for the pur- 
pose with which we are at present 
concerned the teaching of history 
would need a general orientation, 
which, in the past at least, used 








seldom to be given to it. A wider 
horizon than the history of any par- 
ticular nation would need to be 
opened up. Broad notions of world 
history would need to be given, so 
that the history of one’s own par- 
ticular nation could be seen in its 
true perspective. The standpoint 
ought indeed to be national, for our 
first concern after all is with the 
land of our birth, but it ought not to 
be narrowly and exclusively nation- 
al. There should be full and generous 
recognition of the achievements of 
other peoples, and the contribution 
of each to the welfare of mankind, 
a recognition which ought to entail 
a measure of respect and admira- 
tion for each and all of them. 

Then again the emphasis ought 
to be laid, not so much on wars as 
on the progress realized in peace, 
and, above all, on the expansion 
and the victories of Christianity, a 
subject scarcely mentioned in the 
average text-book. Not that his- 
tory is to be falsified in the inter- 
ests of pacificism by eliminating the 
mention of wars. Wars are facts 
of history, and all too significant 
facts at that. But war, when men- 
tioned, must be presented in its 
true colours, in its cruel and sor- 
did details and its ruinous conse- 
quences. Something better than 
old Kaspar’s “it was a famous vic- 
tory” is needed for the children of 
to-day. Since the Great War there 
has been going on all through Eu- 
rope a process of revision of history 
text-books. In some countries the 
process may have been carried too 
far, but there is no doubt that some 
such revision was needed. 

Geography affords the teacher an 
almost equally good opportunity 
for instruction in sane internation- 
alism. Full advantage should be 
taken of the new and better meth- 
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ods of teaching this subject to lay 
stress on international links of all 
kinds—communications, commerce, 
the great industries, migration. The 
growing internationalism of, for in- 
stance, science and sport could be 
referred to incidentally. Facts of 
this kind, however, will not pro- 
duce the desired effect unless their 
significance is well brought out. It 
should be shown that the different 
countries have become to an ever in- 
creasing extent dependent upon one 
another. All this international life 
is dislocated by war, and ordinary 
men and women suffer in countless 
ways as a consequence... . 

There remains what, in the eyes 
of most of my readers, will be the 
most important matter of all, the 
handling of the subject from the re- 
ligious standpoint. It is not easy 
and requires careful thinking out. 
The present writer can lay no claim 
to having discovered the best, still 
less the only right, way of approach- 
ing it. 

One obvious starting point would 
be the question in the Maynooth 
Catechism: “Who is my neigh- 
bour?” with its answer: “My neigh- 
bour is all mankind of every de- 
scription, without exception of per- 
sons—even those who injure us or 
differ from us in religion”—one 
might add, “or nationality”! It is 
our neighbour so understood that 
Christ Our Lord commanded us so 
solemnly to “love.” The nature of 
this love and its minimum require- 
ments might then be explained. It 
should be shown that according to 
the law of charity there is a recog- 
nized hierarchy in the objects of 
our charity, our own country, for 
instance, coming before other coun- 
tries, but no country being totally 
excluded. Again, the law of char- 
ity does not bind either the individ- 
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ual or the nation to submit tamely 
to injustice and wrong. 

Then we might go on to explain, 
according to the capacity of our au- 
dience, the great principles of Chris- 
tianity of which this command of 
Our Lord is the expression. The 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God 
makes all men, in a sense, breth- 
ren, but binds together in an alto- 
gether special way those who by 
baptism have become children of 
God in a new and wonderful sense. 
It may be possible, at least with 
senior pupils, to pass on then to the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 

Another Catholic doctrine that 
must not be lost sight of in the 
present connection is this, that the 
law of the Gospel governs not only 
the relations between individuals, 
but also the relations between 
States. It is a doctrine often for- 
gotten by imperialism and by ultra- 
nationalism alike. The present 
Holy Father in his Encyclical Ubi 
Arcano Dei (1922), dealt with the 
question. He says: 


“The love of one’s country and of 
one’s race is a powerful source of 
many virtues and acts of heroism 
when it is controlled by the law of 
Christ, but it none the less becomes 
a source of numerous acts of injus- 
tice and of wrong if it degenerates 
into immoderate nationalism.” 


He explains that, like the social 
problem, the international problem 
is above all a moral problem, and 
therefore a religious problem and 
he goes on to condemn “social mod- 


ernism.” The condemnation of the 
Action Francaise was mainly due to 
false teaching under this head. 
The value and importance of the 
education of children in sane and 
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Christian internationalism is com- 
ing to be recognized more and more 
by Catholic thinkers and educa- 
tionists. Before ever the present 
League was thought of, Catholic 
writers and Popes had looked for- 
ward to the establishment of some 
society or family of nations; had 
dwelt on the desirability of a re- 
duction of armaments; and had 
pointed to arbitration as being a 
method of settling disputes that is 


more Christian than war. 
—Srerpuen J. Brown, S.J., in The Irish Ro- 
sary (Dublin), October, 1929. 


_— 
= 





Soviet “AntTI-Gop” Laws 


Tue Soviet Government has cho- 
sen the moment when the Foreign 
Secretary is paving the way for an 
official recognition of that Govern- 
ment by Great Britain to launch the 
first legislative text regulating its 
war upon religion. The activities 
of the Soviet Government on what 
they themselves call the “Anti-God 
front” are no new thing. The rec- 
ognized slogan of this Government, 
with which the Methodist conscience 
of Mr. Henderson permits him to 
shake hands, has always been “war 
upon God.” 

The new fact, which marks this 
present year as unique in the his- 
tory of the Soviets, is the issue of a 
Decree by which the Soviet Consti- 
tution has been altered. This De- 
cree raises Atheism to the status of 
a State dogma, by deleting from the 
Constitution those phrases by which 
equal freedom has hitherto been 
nominally granted alike to religious 
and to atheist propaganda. This 
freedom was only nominal. In ad- 
ministrative practice the Soviet 
Government has massacred as many 
as 1,275 priests in a single year; but 
apologists for that régime have al- 








ways been able to point to the lib- 
eral provisions of the Saviet Consti- 
tution. The new Decree, moreover, 
announced in the European press 
under the heading of “drastic 
change in the Constitution,” does 
not only annul these provisions; it 
grants to Atheists a monopoly of 
the right to teach their own “be- 
liefs.” 

The new Decree confirms (para- 
graph 34) the nationalization of all 
church buildings and property; and 
allows these to be leased only to 
registered groups. Religious asso- 
ciations holding churches are prac- 
tically at the mercy, owing to by- 
laws and regulations, of members 
of the local administration, who are 
given unlimited opportunities for 
closing or confiscating church build- 
ings. Religious associations are 
permitted to elect an executive of 
three members; but the election 
must be made under public scru- 
tiny, and the civil authority has the 
right to exclude the elected persons 
from this executive council (para- 
graphs 12 and 13). The associa- 
tions may summon congresses and 
arrange for certain persons to carry 
out their decisions; but the names 
of these persons must be made 
known to the Commissariat of the 
Interior. Thus, persons who take 
an active part in these State-con- 
trolled religious associations are 
registered and watched; and to be 
watched in Soviet Russia is fre- 
quently the equivalent to a linger- 
ing death sentence. 

The Decree further ordains 
(paragraph 19, part 2) that the 
clergy and preachers must limit 
their activities to the bounds of 
their parishes; this destroys all 
such evangelistic work as that of 
the Baptists. Prayers or religious 
meetings are forbidden except in 
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the premises allotted to any partic- 
ular association. Further para- 
graphs prohibit the organization, 
by religious associations, of any cul- 
tural, mutual or medical aid soci- 
eties, clubs, gatherings for children, 
young people or women, libraries, 
lectures, prayer meetings, and liter- 
ary meetings. All social and phil- 
anthropic work is thus forbidden. 
No religious books, except those 
necessary for the “cult,” may be 
kept in the churches or “houses of 
prayer.” And last, but not least, it 
is forbidden, in paragraph 19 of the 
Decree, for any religious associa- 
tion to rent a printing house, or 
to print there religious or moral 
works. The last prohibition is di- 
rectly aimed at the practice of the 
Russian Orthodox Church of print- 
ing large quantities of Bibles, to be 
distributed throughout the country 
by hawkers. 

Thus the chief clauses of this 
new Decree prevent all administra- 
tion of sacraments and preaching 
by priests, ministers, deacons, and 
elders, when their people may be 
too scattered or too poor to have 
fixed places of worship. Hitherto 
priests have been going about, ac- 
cording to a detailed despatch from 
the Moscow correspondent of the 
Daily News, “saying Mass at tiny 
shrines for little groups, and ad- 
ministering the Sacraments in pri- 
vate houses, much as was done in 
England under Queen Elizabeth.” 
The clause prohibiting priests from 
saying Mass in more than one place 
of worship effectively breaks up 
this system. Yet another blow was 
delivered by the separate edict of 
March 29, issued under the pre- 
text of “the housing crisis.” This 
edict enacts that no room or build- 
ing which can possibly serve as a 
living space shall be rented for reli- 
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gious purposes; and it permits the 
cancelling of existing leases “in 
pressing public interests.” 

The promulgation of this new 
“Anti-God” Decree of the Soviet 
Government is described as coincid- 
ing with an unmistakable intensifi- 
cation of the anti-religion campaign. 
In Soviet Russia all is not quiet on 
the Anti-God front. Frequent ar- 
rests have been carried out of prom- 
inent Baptist leaders. In the Cau- 
casus more than fifty churches, 
synagogues, and mosques have 
been closed by the simple method 
of an arranged “petition” to the 
authorities requesting the conver- 
sion of particular places of worship 
to secular uses. The protests of 
the other citizens are ignored; and 
the church, synagogue or mosque is 
closed in “response to popular de- 
mand.” 

In March last, the Soviet “Su- 
preme Council for Political Educa- 
tion” held a special Conference, at 
Moscow, to consider the reinforcing 
of the “Anti-Church front.” A spe- 
cial Committee was appointed to 
work out concrete proposals; and 
the Conference confirmed the liter- 
ary programme for 1929, instruct- 
ing the Supreme Council to publish 
600,000 anti-religious pamphlets, as 
well as five anti-religious “albums” 
in editions of 75,000 copies each. 
In this month a Government order 
was promulgated for the closing of 
fifteen Protestant churches, in one 
week, in Leningrad. In April a 
fierce “Anti-Passover” campaign 
was started; and the Soviet Govern- 
ment erected a “permanent com- 
mission,” under the presidency of 
M. Smidovitch, the terms of refer- 
ence including “to devise new re- 
strictions” on religious activities. 

As Easter approached, anti-reli- 
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gious parades, demonstrations and 
mass meetings, to be staged near 
the leading churches, were pre- 
pared on a scale not seen since 
1923, and the Soviet Government 
press announced that “Easter is 
now to be struck off our cultured 
calendar.” At these demonstra- 
tions “effigies of God” were burnt. 
In June the “All-Union Con- 
gress” of the “Society of the God- 
less” opened at Moscow. Hundreds 
of delegates were present. The 
then Minister of Education, M. 
Lounacharsky, declared, in an arti- 
cle in the Soviet Government organ 
Izvestia of June 8, that “the Soviet 
Government’s mighty hand will 
support the Society of the Godless” ; 
and that religion must be rooted out 
by the most intensive anti-religious 
propaganda. Towards the close of 
June, an official organ, the Komso- 
molskaya Pravda, announced that 
the Soviet Government were consid- 


ering the entire abolition of “all 
Christian customs and traditions,” 
beginning with the Christian Era. 
This is to be replaced by the Prole- 
tarian Era; 1917 becoming Year 1 
of the Dictatorship of the Proleta- 


riat. Sunday is also abolished, by 
a decree coming into force on Octo- 
ber 1. 

“The mighty hand of the Soviet 
Government,” declares M. Louna- 
charsky, “will support the Society 
of the Godless.” It is a hand red 
with the blood of thousands of 
Christian priests and worshippers, 
slaughtered in what the General 
Secretary of the Baptist World Al- 
liance calls an attack on religion, 
“the most widespread and carefully 
organized since the days of Diocle- 
tian.” 


—G. M. Goppen, in The Tablet (London), 
November 2, 1929. 












R some years past all wide- 
awake observers have been 
aware of the swiftly increasing pa- 
ganization of the world. Society is 
now at least as pagan as in the later 
patristic age, if not the apostolic 
age. Readers of the Confessions 
will remember St. Augustine’s in- 
dictment of “Carthage where de- 
bauchery bubbled around me like a 
frying pan.” Carthage, as Dr. Bigg, 
best of all editors of the Confes- 
sions reminds us, was an out-of- 
the-way, half-barbarous place. At 
Rome, morals were 


Paganism worse, and at Milan 
Then perhaps little bet- 
and Now ter. With debauch- 


ery went, as always, 
false philosophy. Not only the 
cruder form of heresy, Maniche- 
ism, but the more plausible vaga- 
ries of Neoplatonism were rife 
throughout the Mediterranean 
world,—that is to say, the whole 
civilized world. What with the gen- 
eral debasement of morals and the 
aberrations of a decadent philoso- 
phy, society was rather more pagan 
than Christian. It would be inter- 
esting if some excellent historian 
would describe anew the similarity 
between that age and our own. 

Of course everybody knows that 
the Roman Empire was not imme- 
diately depaganized by the fiat of 
Constantine. The edict of Milan in 
313 merely reversed the edict of 
Nero in 67. Nero had proscribed 
Christianity with the typically la- 
conic Roman law, “Non licet esse 
vos”: “You have no right to exist.” 
Constantine only restored to Chris- 
tians the legal right to live. He did 
not make the Christian religion 
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compulsory. So paganism and 
Christianity commenced their 
Brobdingnagian struggle for su- 
premacy in the moral and mental 
world. The battle was still hotly 
waging in Augustine’s day. It nev- 
er quite ceased. Paganism dies 
hard. Indeed it never dies, but by 
the time of the Schoolmen the con- 
flict between the pagan and Chris- 
tian philosophies had become more 
academic than real. 

But in this twentieth century the 
battle has once more become actual, 
—too much so. Paganism of sub- 
stantially the same sort that existed 
in patristic times, is again disput- 
ing with Christianity for the hegem- 
ony of the world. The neo-pagans 
are in deadly earnest. They are de- 
termined that this time the battle 
shall be @ outrance. They are con- 
fident, too, and there seems some 
reason for their confidence. In 
the days of Augustine in the West 
and Chrysostom in the East, Chris- 
tianity was coming and paganism 
going. Now, it would appear that 
paganism is coming and Christian- 
ity going. At least it appears so to 
the pagans. They think they have 
us on the run. And, to judge from 
some of our apologetics, we are in- 
deed on the defensive. The enemy 
has taken posses- 
sion of most of the Paganism in 
citadels of civiliza- Possession 
tion. The press is 
largely theirs. The richer and more 
influential universities are theirs. 
The industrial and commercial 
world is largely conducted on pa- 
gan principles. It would be diffi- 
cult to discover the Gospels—and 
in particular the Sermon on the 
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Mount—in operation on the stock 
exchange. Business, under the cap- 
italistic system, is a kind of dis- 
guised warfare. A man in busi- 
ness, like a man in battle, must 
stand up and fight, or fall down and 
be trampled on. When a financial 
crash comes, the cry is Sauve qui 
peut, as it is on the battlefield when 
the line is smashed. There may be 
individual instances in which the 
gentler and decenter Christian phi- 
losophy, “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens,” has been brought into 
play; but these cases are isolated. 
The predominating philosophy in 
the money-making world is ex- 
pressed in the apparently innocent 
but really murderous maxim, “Busi- 
ness is Business.” 

Furthermore, politics and diplo- 
macy are almost purely pagan. 
Witness the prolonged debate over 
disarmament, and the slow, uncer- 
tain progress of all plans and pro- 
jects for the abolition of war. War- 
fare is essentially and necessarily 
un-Christian. The rules and regu- 
lations for a just war, as laid down 
by St. Augustine and the Thomists, 
are ridiculously impossible nowa- 
days. If you question that state- 
ment, read the prerequisites of a 
just war on p. 79 of Father Franzis- 
kus Stratmann’s The Church and 
War, or if that little volume is not 
at hand, turn to your files of THE 
CATHOLIC WorLD (every wise read- 
er keeps his files of THe CaTHOLIc 
Wor_p) and see them on p. 371 of 
the June issue. Trying to keep 
these rules is like trying the trick 
of standing with your heels togeth- 
er against the wall and touching the 
floor with your finger tips without 
bending your knees. No one, ex- 
cept perhaps a professional contor- 
tionist can do it. And no one but a 


mental and moral contortionist can 
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Christian warfare is a 


justify war. 
contradiction in terms. War is pa- 
gan. And the world that tolerates 
it is predominantly pagan. If any- 
one objects that if this be true, 
Christianity is a failure, I shall only 
remind him of Ches- 
terton’s bon mot, 
“Christianity has 
not been tried and 
found wanting. It has been found 
difficult and left untried.” That is 
something more than a bon mot: it 
is a scandalous fact. The world 
hasn’t tried Christianity yet. The 
custom of waging war is sufficient 
proof of that. 

I realize that this subject is high- 
ly controversial and that certain of 
the ultra-orthodox will be inclined 
to challenge my assumption that 
Christian warfare is a contradiction 
in terms. I have not time to debate 
the matter here and now, but I will 
quote just two of the ten rules of a 
“just” war taken from St. Augus- 
tine by Father Stratmann. “4. That 
war should only be declared when 
every means to prevent it has failed. 
8. War must be rightly conducted: 
restrained within the limits of jus- 
tice and love.” 

Just fancy that! Justice and 
love! Let those who scent heresy 
in the statement that a just war is 
practically impossible, tell us, if 
they please, in which war were 
those two rules observed,—to say 
nothing of the other eight. 


Christian 
Warfare? 


ELL, that’s more about war 

than I intended, but in these 
editorials we don’t have to get any- 
where—at least in a given time. 
And, after all, this question of war 
and peace is far and away the most 
important matter in the world, even 
more important than the proposi- 
tion with which I commenced, the 

















proposition to which I now return: 
paganism is rampant in contempo- 
rary civilization. 

I have said that the press is large- 
ly pagan. By the press I mean 
printed matter in books as well as 
in newspapers. I say nothing of 

the drama. I dare 


The Immoral- not, for I am sure it 


ist Press would lead me off 
again on a long ex- 
cursus. To select just one small 


proof of the power of paganism in 
the press,—tell me where will you 
ever find, except in professedly reli- 
gious papers, condemnation of a 
book on the ground that it is pagan, 
or anti-Christian? No reviewer of a 
metropolitan newspaper or a popu- 
lar national magazine seems to per- 
mit himself to become excited, even 
over the most outrageous and abom- 
inable immoralism in current litera- 
ture. Writers nowadays are “get- 
ting away with murder,” and re- 
viewers are, in general, accessories 
after the fact. It is as though one 
were to catch a criminal in the act 
without having the courage or the 
public spirit to cry “police.” 

For example: Aldous Huxley, a 
nihilist in the moral world, if ever 
there was one, has written a book 
entitled brazenly Do What You 
Will. He means just that. The ti- 
tle is not a jest. It purports to be 
something by way of a philosophy 
(Shades of Socrates and Lao-tsze!). 

I confess that I have not read the 
book from “kiver to kiver,” but I 
have given it as much time as it de- 
serves, enough to see that it pre- 
sents in popular form the baldest 
kind of hedonism. I borrow a ré- 
sumé of its theme from Henry Haz- 
litt, a fairly prominent critic of 
modern literature. He summarizes 
Huxley thus: 

“The life worshipper does not be- 
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lieve in living according to any set 
of fixed principles. He despises 
moderation and consistency. He 
believes in living excessively. “The 
moderate Aristotelian partially real- 
izes all his potentialities; the man 
of excess fully realizes part of his 
potentialities; the life worshipper 
aims at fully realiz- 


ing all.” He seeks to Aldous 
counterbalance one Huxley’s 
excess with another, Philosophy: 
to ‘remedy the ill ef- Extremism 


fects of too much 
contemplation by those of too much 
action, too much solitude by too 
much sociability, too much enjoy- 
ment by too much asceticism.’” 
Obviously it is silly to argue for 
or against such a scheme of life. 
Take a giddy flapper, seeking al- 
ways a new thrill; driving a high- 
powered motor car at insane speed; 
dancing orgiastically in the fetid at- 
mosphere of a night club until six 
in the morning; jumping fully- 
clothed (though indeed that means 
little) into a pool; and doing a thou- 
sand other mad stunts;—if such a 
crazy career can be called philo- 
sophical, I suppose we may consid- 
er Aldous Huxley a philosopher. 
But Epicurus or Omar Khayyam— 
not to breathe the names of Seneca 
or Cato—would blush to find the 
word so prostituted. I dare say 
“flaming youth” must be allowed 
some spokesman, since the mad 
young things have no language of 
their own except “wisecracks” and 
other jargon of the stage and the 
cabaret. They could not string 
three sentences together and make 
them sound like philosophy. So it 
is only fair that some articulate 
person should speak for them, and 
Aldous Huxley seems happy to have 
the job. 
But to pretend to discover a phi- 
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losophy in his fiction or in his Do 
What You Will, would be absurd. 
Yet Henry Hazlitt, who, as I have 
said, occupies something of a place 
in American journalism, seriously 
argues over what he calls Huxley’s 
“ideal,” and with asinine solemnity, 
declares it “impossible of attain- 
ment.” He says, “Mr. Huxley’s de- 
fense of it is eloquent and ingratiat- 
ing, but at bottom rhetorical.” And 
he goes on with the supererogatory 
task of debating the matter. “We 
simply cannot develop all our po- 
tentialities; soon or late we must 
resign ourselves either to the mod- 
erate development of several of 

them or to the in- 


Argument tense development of 
About it one of them to the 
and About relative neglect of 


the others. Is it 
wise for a man to decide to be at 
once a great Don Juan and a great 
prize fighter? A great thinker and 
a great drunkard? Would there be 
any real point in deliberately alter- 
nating between too much stinginess 
and too much generosity, too much 
cruelty and too much love?” 

But I relent, lest my readers will 
think Hazlitt even a greater ass 
than Huxley. Of course, one who 
has not lost both his sense of real- 
ity and his sense of humor must see 
that to answer Huxley, except per- 
haps with a pardonable burst of 
profanity, is to flatter him. I have 
read lately in a review of the new 
edition of Conan Doyle’s Sign of the 
Four, that the story makes Watson 
fall in love “without breeding in the 
reader an acute desire to kick him.” 
That is an achievement. It would be 
a greater achievement if Aldous 
Huxley could write anything, fic- 
tion or essay, without breeding in 
every decent man the same irre- 
pressible desire. But even to say 
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this is to give him too much atten- 
tion. For of course he doesn’t 
mean what he says. No man gorges 
like an anaconda, fasts like St. Peter 
of Alcantara, and constantly alter- 
nates between gorging and fasting. 
No man runs back and forth be- 
tween a seraglio and a monastery. 
It is too absurd. I should not be 
surprised to learn that Aldous Hux- 
ley is laughing in his sleeve, now at 
“flaming youth” whose champion 
he pretends to be, and again at the 
Henry Hazlitts who solemnly return 
him argument for argument. What 
he needs is a strong hand on the 
scruff of his neck, or if it be repul- 
sive to touch so dirty a fellow, the 
lesser intimacy of a kick might do. 


NFORTUNATELY there seems 

to be no critic writing for the 
popular press who will allow him- 
self a little honest anger with such 
fellows. Have we fallen upon such 
degenerate days that anger is con- 
sidered bad form in journalism? Or 
is it that the critics are incapable 
of indignation even over rank im- 
moralism? It would seem so. The 
critic whom I have been quoting 
half apologizes for his mealy- 
mouthed dissent from Aldous Hux- 
ley. Before he finishes the book 
review he avers, “Mr. Huxley’s doc- 
trine is in some of its aspects ex- 
tremely attractive.” Naturally, but 
attractive to whom? 
Not to decent peo- 
ple who find it either 
repulsive or ridicu- 
lous. Attractive, no doubt, to those 
who like to fool themselves into be- 
lieving a philosophy that justifies 
sin. Men and women are so consti- 
tuted that they cannot sin without 
making some excuse for themselves. 
Even when they are defiant about 
sin their defiance is an excuse. It 


The Paradox 
of Sin 























is part of their “defense mecha- 
nism.” If they protest at all that 
their conscience is easy, they pro- 
test too much. When conscience is 
easy it does not protest at all. That 
is the lowest depth of immorality, 
and few there are that go so deep. 
But to the few who achieve the ne 
plus infra, sin ceases to be sin. 
Then they find to their horror that 
it ceases also to be joy. To enjoy 
sin they must abstain from sin. 
This truth is no new discovery. 
Epicurus taught it. Epicureanism, 
frequently misunderstood, is a phi- 
losophy of some restraint. Epicu- 
rus was a philosopher. Aldous 
Huxley, with his crazy doctrine of 
Extremism, is no philosopher but 
merely a cheap apologist for seek- 
ers of thrills. Even at that, he is 
misguiding the poor devils. When 
everything is a thrill, nothing is 
thrilling. In a Russian bath, I be- 
lieve, one steams himself, in an all 
but intolerable hot room, and then 
jumps into a snowbank. Even that 
delicious form of amusement must 
finally become rather tedious —to 
say nothing of the wear and tear. 


UT to come back once more to 
the main point—I swear that I 

had a main point when I started— 
why doesn’t some popular and pow- 
erful critic hit these dirty journal- 
ists a good smashing blow? What 
has happened to the ancient and 
honorable virtue of righteous indig- 
nation? Has it, like reticence, be- 
come obsolete? If so, that is what 
I mean—part of what I mean—by 
paganism. To sin and repent is 
Christian. To sin and be brazen is 
pagan. Whatever was decent in 
pagan philosophy, in Aristotle, 
Plato, Seneca, Cato and others, was 
superseded or swallowed up by 
Christianity. Only the dirt re- 
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mained. And neither Aldous Hux- 
ley nor any other clever word- 
wielder can make a philosophy out 
of that dirt. One need not have 
faith to believe that. One needs 
only brains and a sense of decency. 
Yet you will have to 

search high andlow, Soft Speak- 
and pretty far afield ing and No 
from metropolitan Big Stick 
journalism before 

you discover a critic who will raise 
his voice in the interests of moral- 
ity. 

“Raise his voice.” There’s the 
rub. There seems to have arisen a 
curious superstition to the effect 
that the man who speaks out loud 
must be in the wrong, and that, on 
the other hand, the soft-spoken man 
is necessarily right. The same neo- 
pagan critic, Henry Hazlitt, upon 
whose strangely lethargic attitude 
towards immoralism I have been 
commenting, shows us again of 
what stripe he is, in a review of 
Bertrand Russell’s recent volume 
on Marriage and Morals. Of that 
book I shall not now speak. I have 
already given my opinion of it ina 
public lecture. Suffice it to say that 
it created in me a determination to 
be done with Bertrand Russell for- 
ever. Not that I am too squeamish 
to stomach his nastiness. Not that 
I shudder at his blasphemies. But 
I have become convinced that what- 
ever may be his personal moral con- 
dition, he is a mental pervert. There 
is a twist in his mind. But of that 
no more. Let us stick to this little 
matter of the prejudice in favor of 
the quiet manner as an evidence of 
truth. Mr. Hazlitt says, in the New 
York Sun of October 19th: “Ber- 
trand Russell never raises his voice. 
He is always blandly serene, even 
when one suspects that he is mali- 
ciously so. The most he permits 
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himself is a dry irony.” And so, we 
are told this new volume will be 
“irritating to persons of conserva- 
tive views who find him discussing 
the most shocking possibilities, 
making the most outrageous propo- 
sitions in an amiable, matter-of- 
fact manner, as if he were asking 
you to pass the salt.” 

Note Mr. Hazlitt’s own dry irony 
in the phrase “persons of conserva- 
tive views.” Note also the serene 
tolerance of what is admittedly 
shocking and outrageous. Note 
chiefly the assumption that there 
is something admirable in noncha- 
lance about moral questions, the 
nonchalance of the polite pagan 
whose motto is nil admirari. 

As for me, I am quite willing to 
be despised as a “conservative 
mind,” and to be softly damned as 
a fire-eater, but I 
wave my arms aloft 
and cry out with all 
my strength that 
Bertrand Russell is a scoundrel and 
a menace, and as bad as he are all 
the Henry Hazlitts who handle him 
in so gingerly a way. The truth is 
that the critics lack the moral cour- 
age to say in plain words whether 
they condemn immoralism or glory 
in it. In this matter there is no via 
media: “How long do you halt be- 
between two ways,” cries Isaias, 
“If Baal be god, serve Baal, but if 
the Lord be God, serve the Lord.” 
And a Greater than Isaias said, “He 
that is not with Me is against Me.” 
When, therefore, a man like Ber- 
trand Russell, having skill, position 
and prestige in the world of thought, 
presents to the public his “shock- 
ing” and “outrageous” doctrines, 
the time has come for a show of 
hands, just as when war is declared. 
The war between paganism and 
Christianity is not only declared, it 
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Flag? 
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is waging hot and furious. Its out- 
come is infinitely more important 
than that of the World War, or any 
conceivable war, no matter how 
great, in which the arguments are 
guns rather than ideals. Though 
I be damned as “rhetorical,” I de- 
clare that the fate of the civilized 
world, with all the Bertrand Rus- 
sells and all the Henry Hazlitts in 
it, depends upon the victory or de- 
feat of Christian morality. These 
men and all men are beneficiaries of 
that morality, whether or not they 
have knowledge enough to see it 
and honesty enough to admit it. 
Civilization, Assyrian, Egyptian, 
Greco-Roman, rotted away under 
paganism. Even in the Christian 
era, whenever paganism has waxed 
strong, civilization has weakened. 
No intelligent champion of the 
Christian Religion has ever main- 
tained that paganism was ever quite 
destroyed. It has always remained 
under the surface of society like 
sewage under the streets. When- 
ever, as a result of some upheaval, 
it has appeared above ground, the 
moral and mental health of the 
world has been imperiled. 

In the face of these facts those 
who pussyfoot about paganism, are 
traitors to civilization, and there is 
no room for soft- 


ness in dealing with A Loud Cry 
them. “Cry out, in Time of 
cease not, liftup thy Danger 


voice like a trump- 

et,” says the Lord to His prophets. 
In the eyes of the pagan world, 
John the Baptist was a vulgarian, 
Paul a madman, and even Jesus a 
pitiable fanatic. But these men 
saved the world while the philoso- 
phers were destroying it. There is 
therefore no ground for the super- 
stition that a man with a loud voice 
is always wrong, and that the man 
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who simpers sweetly is always 
right. Peter the Hermit had a loud 
voice that was heard all over Eu- 
rope. If he had simpered or been 
silent, your Russells and Hazlitts 
would be under Mohammedan rule 
to-day. Perhaps that is exactly 
what they want. At least Russell is 
in favor of Mohammedan licentious- 
ness. Whether the other outstand- 
ing feature of Moslemism, cruelty, 
would equally please him, I cannot 
say. He is an apologist for lust, but 
he declares that he abhors cruelty. 
He doesn’t seem to remember that 
impurity and ferocity have always 
been companions. Where you have 
bacchanalian orgies, you have gladi- 
atorial combats. Where you have 
the harem you have the scimitar. 
With paganism you shall have lust 
and blood, no end. 


NCE again, being as I confess, 
reluctant to drop this subject, 
I protest against the coward’s no- 
tion that all vigorous denunciation 
of anything or anyone, is improper. 
Demosthenes was not dumb about 
Philip, nor Cicero about Catiline. 
It was the loud mouth of Demos- 
thenes—if you care to put it so— 
that saved Athenian civilization 
from being swamped by Macedo- 
nian barbarism. The loud mouth of 
Cicero saved Rome from more than 
one impending disaster. In the 
opinion of the Henry Hazlitts it was 
probably vulgar of Demosthenes 
and Cicero to speak so loud and so 
much. The orators should have re- 
tired to an ivory tower or a Sabine 
farm and contented themselves 
with mildly ironical musings, and 
let the whole fabric of Greco-Ro- 
man civilization go to smash. Nero 
fiddling while Rome was burning is 
a fair allegory of critics simpering 
while the world is ablaze. 
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N a later day there was a certain 

loud-mouthed fellow whose name 
was Savonarola. He was indeed 
guilty of some of the indiscretions 
of the enthusiast. Alexander VI. 
thought him something of a vulga- 
rian, a horrible thing in the eyes of 
a Renaissance pope. 
Still he probably Vocal Saviors 
pitied the poor fa- and Silent 
natic, as Herod Villains 
seems to have had 
some little sympathy for John the 
Baptist. Neither Herod nor Alexan- 
der had the wisdom to see (how 
could they be wise considering the 
life they led) that they had in the 
prophet’s voice a means of saving, 
in one case the Jewish state, in the 
other the Catholic Church, from a 
great catastrophe. John the Bap- 
tist’s head was cut off as the only 
means of stopping his tongue. Sav- 
onarola’s body was burned because 
he kept the ears of potentates burn- 
ing. They both suffered because 
they took seriously the Divine 
warning: “When I say unto the 
wicked, thou shalt surely die; and 
thou givest him not warning—the 
same wicked man shall die in his 
iniquity but his blood I will require 
at thy hand. But if thou warn the 
wicked and he turn not from his 
wicked way, he shall die in his iniq- 
uity, but thou hast delivered thy 
soul.” 

This contemporary civilization of 
ours needs a few more Savonarolas, 
and a few less Henry Hazlitts. We 
may be saved with a loud cry, but 
we can only be damned with pussy- 
footing. 


HAT a monstrous thing is this 
pseudo-toleration! A man 

cold bloodedly and dispassionately 
insults the Christian religion, and 
we are supposed to shrug the shoul- 
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ders and say, “Well, that is your 
point of view. Perhaps you are 
right.” A man writes the most im- 
moral suggestions in a book, and 
the only protest we are to permit 
ourselves is an all-but-imperceptible 
elevation of the eyebrows, or—not 
to show too much feeling—of one 
eyebrow. What do these imitation 
stoics take us to be? Cowards 
too timid to cry “fire” when the 
whole world is ablaze? Some one 
has said, “The Roman world went 
smiling to its doom.” Shall the 
modern world go indifferent to its 
doom? What sort of damnable 
counsel is this? It is not even pa- 
gan. It is inhuman. 


F there be anything worse than 
that a man should condone im- 
moralism, it is that a woman should 
do so. Yet in the New York Times 
of November 17th, a woman, Isabel 
Proudfit, takes a more invertebrate 
attitude towards Bertrand Russell’s 
recent despicable book Marriage 
and Morals than Henry Hazlitt to- 
wards Aldous Huxley’s Do What 
You Will. She fills almost a page 
with wishy-washy comment like 
this: “There is a good deal in the 
book with which traditional moral- 
ists will take issue.” Notice again 
the writer’s serene aloofness from 
“traditional” morality. It is as 
though the Hazlitts and the Proud- 
fits lived in Nietszche’s mythical 
land “Beyond Good and Evil.” But 
to continue: “His [Russell’s] whole 
position on individual freedom, the 
legal aspect of marriage, and fam- 
ily life is very advanced.” Ad- 
vanced? Good Heavens, has the 
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lady read the book? Russell bra- 
zenly advocates fornication and 
adultery. He makes himself an 
apologist for prostitutes. He even 
condones sadism and masochism. 
Is this what the lady 

means by advanced? No Courage 
What wonder if we Because No 
make no pretense at Convictions? 
keeping our temper 

when the newspapers print such 
dribble? She runs on in the osten- 
sibly dispassionate way that seems 
to be the journalistic vogue, 
“Whether or not one agrees with 
these [Russell’s] conclusions—and 
he makes them very easy to accept” 
—and so on and so forth. Dribble? 
Yes, worse than that. Slimy drib- 
ble. 

If you marvel to find me so 
wrought up, get the book. It will 
do no harm except to those whose 
immorality has already gone so far 
that they are mentally degenerates. 
Read it all, and be both nauseated 
and infuriated. I cannot, dare not, 
reprint its worst pages. Suffice to 
say that they are beyond the be- 
yond of anything hitherto written 
in English on that subject—as far 
as I know. The pity, the shame, 
the cowardly crime is that neither 
the New York Times nor the New 
York Sun has had the decency to 
say so. If there be any great news- 
paper or popular magazine in Amer- 
ica that has given this filthy fellow 
the manhandling he deserves I shall 
be overjoyed to see it and to praise 
it. 

Meanwhile I remain convinced 
that the press is predominantly pa- 
gan. 
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CARDINAL Hayes RECEIVED BY 
Hoty FATHER 


Earty in November His Emi- 
nence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
Archbishop of New York, paid his 
ad limina visit to the Holy Father 
and presented his congratulations 
to His Holiness on his golden jubi- 
lee. On the day of his private audi- 
ence, Cardinal Hayes and his party 
were welcomed at the entrance to 
Vatican City by Commendatore 
Serafini, the Governor. They drove 
into the courtyard of St. Damasus 
where a company of Swiss Guards 
paid them military honors. Es- 
corted into the Clementine Hall, the 
companions of the Cardinal waited 
while he was ushered into the pres- 
ence of the Pope alone. 

The audience lasted about an 
hour. His Eminence presented the 
report of his great Archdiocese, and 
in conversation upon it, Pope Pius 
showed a very intimate knowledge 
of affairs in New York; he praised, 
encouraged and blessed the activ- 
ities of American Catholics in their 
religious, social, and charitable 
works. Following his remarkable 
audience, Cardinal Hayes presented 
the other members of his party to 
His Holiness. 

The next evening, Cardinal Cer- 
retti gave a dinner to Cardinal 
Hayes and his friends. On Novem- 
ber 10th, the American Cardinal of- 
ficiated at a colorful ceremony in 
his titular church, Santa Maria in 
Via. The occasion was the solemn 


crowning of the image of the Sor- 
rowful Virgin, which has been ven- 
erated in Rome for many genera- 
tions. 


Solemn Mass was celebrated 


Events 


by Msgr. Joseph A. Breslin, Vice- 
Rector of the American College, aft- 
er which His Eminence placed a 
gold crown upon the head of the 
statue of the Blessed Virgin. Large 
crowds witnessed the ceremony and 
greeted the Cardinal with cheers as 
he left the church. 


<i, 
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CONVERSION OF SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


THE literary world in English- 
speaking countries must take at 
least a mild interest in the fact that 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, “the novelist of 
Sussex fields and farms,” as The 
Universe calls her, has become a 
Catholic. She and her husband, the 
Rev. Theodore Penrose Fry, were 
received into the Church in October 
by the distinguished English Jesuit, 
Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., at the 
Farm Street Church, London. 

Miss Kaye-Smith’s first novel, 
The Tramping Methodist, appeared 
in 1908. About sixteen books fol- 
lowed this one, and a new novel, 
Shepherds in Sackcloth, is promised 
for the spring of 1930. Just at the 
time of her reception into the 
Church a booklet entitled Sin by 
Miss Kaye-Smith was published by 
the Guild of St. Francis de Sales, 
the first of a series of publications 
by various High Church writers. 
This well-known novelist had been 
a favorite speaker on Anglo-Cath- 
olic platforms for some time past. 

The Rev. Theodore Penrose Fry, 
according to The Universe, is the 
eldest son of Sir John Fry, Bart. 
He was ordained in the Anglican 
diocese of Chichester and served at 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, where Miss 
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Kaye-Smith lived, and later at St. 
James, Norlands, and finally at St. 
Stephen’s, Kensington, London. He 
married Miss Kaye-Smith five years 
ago. 


in 
—_ 





MEETING OF AMERICAN HIERARCHY 


THE annual meeting of the Bish- 
ops of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference took place at the 
Catholic University in Washington, 
November 7th and 8th. Two Car- 
dinals, four Archbishops, and fifty- 
four Bishops attended. Archbishop 
Dowling of St. Paul tendered his 
resignation from the Administrative 
Committee, where he has held the 
positions of Treasurer and of Chair- 
man of the Department of Educa- 
tion; the resignation was regretful- 
ly accepted because of the ill health 
of His Grace. The Most Rev. John 
T. MeNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of 
Cincinnati, was elected to the posi- 
tion. 

An important action of the Bish- 
ops was the appointment of a Com- 
mission to study the problem of 
mixed marriages, with a view to 
bringing about uniformity of prac- 
tice among the dioceses; such ques- 
tions as the advisability of instruct- 
ing the non-Catholic in the essen- 
tials of Catholicity before the mar- 
riage, and the place where such 
marriages are to be performed, will 
be considered. The Commission 
will report at the next annual meet- 
ing. Another decision of wide in- 
terest was the acceptance of the of- 
fer of the National Broadcasting 
Company to put on a Catholic pro- 
gram once a week for an hour over 
a nation-wide chain of stations. 
The National Council of Catholic 
Men will sponsor this program if 
they can raise $75,000, which the 
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Bishops considered necessary to 
carry out the work for a year. 

On the suggestion of Cardinal 
Mundelein of Chicago, the meeting 
voted to present $50,000 to Pope 
Pius XI. in honor of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his ordination to the 
holy priesthood. They suggested 
that the gift be used by His Holi- 
ness to restore one of the rooms in 
the Vatican Library, or to establish 
burses in seminaries selected by the 
Pontiff to educate priests for the 
Foreign Missions. It is well known 
that both of these projects are dear 
to the heart of the Pope. 

A request from the National 
Council of Catholic Women was fa- 
vorably received to “speed up” fed- 
eration in the various dioceses and 
to endorse and support their pro- 
gram for meeting the challenge of 
neo-paganism rampant at the pres- 
ent day. Bishop Schrembs was 
designated to reply to the request 
promising the Bishops’ codperation 
in the further organization of the 
Women’s Council. 

Most Rev. Edward J. Hanna, 
Archbishop of San Francisco, and 
Chairman of the Administrative 
Committee of the N. C. W. C., pre- 
sented a letter from Cardinal Perosi, 
Secretary of the Sacred Consistorial 
Congregation, acknowledging receipt 
of reports of the Conference’s activ- 
ities and extending heartiest con- 
gratulations on the work accom- 
plished. His Eminence added: “May 
the activities of the N. C. W. C. in- 
crease more and more. Thus will 
the general welfare of the Church 
and the faithful be more benefited.” 


-_ 
~~ 





CALVERT RouND TABLE AT HARVARD 


On November 12th and 13th, 
about five hundred clergymen and 























laymen, Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews, assembled at Harvard Univer- 
sity to discuss frankly and sympa- 
thetically the reasons for religious 
intolerance and misunderstandings 
among the adherents of these three 
great religious groups. The meet- 
ings were under the auspices of the 
Calvert Round Table of Boston, an 
association of about one hundred 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. 
The discussions were carried on in 
a manner and a spirit similar to 
those held at Columbia University 
last year. 

President A. Lawrence Lowell of 
Harvard sounded the keynote at 
the opening session. “What is 
needed,” he said, “is to arouse re- 
ligious fervor without religious ran- 
cor; religious sympathy, not reli- 
gious antagonism.” Other ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. Mi- 
chael J. Ahern, S.J., of the Jesuit 
House of Studies, Weston, Mass., 
and by Rabbi Harry Levi of Tem- 
ple Israel, Brookline. In the after- 
noon three round table discussions 
were held, focusing upon the vari- 
ous sore spots of bigotry with the 
object of combating them or at least 
ameliorating them through educa- 
tional activities to be undertaken 
by those who attended the sessions. 

On the second day, according to 
the report in the Boston Globe, 
there was a long discussion of mir- 
acles, apropos of the reputed mirac- 
ulous cures recently at the grave of 
the Rev. Patrick J. Power in Mal- 
den, Mass. The Right Rev. Msgr. 
M. J. Splaine of Boston, explained 
and defended the Catholic doctrine 
on miracles. “The essential reason 


for miracles,” he said, “is the need 
for an assertion of spiritual power 
in an age of mercenary material- 
ism. As for Malden, the Church 
will wait and see. 


In other places, 
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like Lourdes, where miracles are 
authenticated by scientists and 
physicians, it is unfair to dismiss 
them as ‘superstitions.’ They min- 
ister to the needs of suffering peo- 
ple and should be spoken of ten- 
derly, reverentially.” Another long 
discussion cleared up the misunder- 
standing that the Catholic Church 
claims a monopoly of salvation. 


ip 
i 





PILGRIMAGES TO THE GRAVE OF THE 
Rev. Patrick J. PowER 


THE famous shrines of Our Lady 
of Lourdes and Ste. Anne de Beau- 
pré are recalled by people at Mal- 
den, Mass., with the ever-increasing 
pilgrimage of thousands to the 
sixty-year old grave of a young 
priest, the Rev. Patrick J. Power. 
According to an Associated Press 
account “two hundred thousand 
came to Holy Cross Cemetery in 
one day. On the first Sunday of 
November 10,000 came, on the next 
Sunday ten times that number, on 
week days 10,000 to 50,000 and on 
Armistice Day 50,000 gathered. 

“All day and late into the night 
two lines of visitors, among them 
blind and crippled men and women, 
invalids on stretchers, diseased per- 
sons, both young and old, filed slow- 
ly by the grave. Tens of thousands 
were unable to enter the cemetery. 
A force of 200 police, mounted and 
on foot, firemen, legionnaires and 
cemetery workers struggled to pre- 
vent disorder. 

“Roads leading to the cemetery 
were jammed for twenty blocks 
with pilgrims on foot, motorists and 
double lines of parked cars. Auto- 
mobiles from every New England 
State, Canada, the Mid-West and 
two from Arizona were seen in the 
traffic. Trolley cars were run at 
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two-minute intervals by the Boston 
Elevated system. 

“An ambulance from Holy Cross 
Hospital for Incurables at Cam- 
bridge brought twenty cripples and 
invalids. Those for whom hope of 
recovery had been given up were 
lowered gently on stretchers so that 
they might touch the grave.” 


— 





NATIONS OF THE Paciric Discuss 
PEACE MEASURES 


A TWELVE-DAY conference was 
held in Kyoto, Japan, beginning 
October 28th, by the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. A message from 
President Hoover was announced 
on the first day containing his greet- 
ings and his best wishes for the suc- 
cess of the aims of the Institute in 
bringing about a better understand- 
ing among the nations of the 
Pacific. 

Two jarring notes were sounded 
on the opening day: the chairman of 
the Chinese delegation charged that 
it was Japanese troops, not Com- 
munists, who blocked the National- 
ist advance on Peking in 1927, and 
who were responsible for the death 
of Marshal Chang Tso-lin, Manchu- 
rian war lord. A vigorous protest was 
made the next day to these charges 
by a speaker on behalf of the Japa- 
nese delegation. The other dis- 
cordant note was the statement that 
Japan still felt keenly “the wound 
inflicted on their national honor” 
by the American immigration legis- 
lation of 1924. It was pointedly 
said that this controversy was not 
closed. 

Dr. James T. Shotwell, Professor 
at Columbia University, spoke on 
the relation between modern sci- 
ence and invention and the tradi- 
tional culture of a people; he took a 
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prominent part also in the round 
table conversations on the vexed 
question of extraterritoriality. 

In spite of protests by the Pan- 
Asiatic Association of Japan against 
discussions of Manchurian ques- 
tions, the Institute took up Japan’s 
position in Manchuria in sessions 
from which the press was barred. 
Credit was given to Japan by Sir 
Harold Partlett for having main- 
tained peace in Manchuria when all 
the rest of China was in civil war 
during the last few years. The 
Japanese easily had the best of the 
argument on the Manchurian ques- 
tion, and, according to the New 
York Times, “it is evident that both 
the Japanese and the Chinese have 
profited by personal contact in an 
international milieu.” 

Jerome T. Greene, New York 
banker, was elected chairman of 
the Pacific Council, governing body 
of the Institute, and Dr. Inazo Ni- 
tobe, of the Japanese House of 
Peers, first vice-chairman, with 
Newton Rowell of Toronto second 
vice-chairman. 


- 
ef 





ARMISTICE Day aT TOMB OF 
UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


One of the smaller celebrations of 
Armistice Day at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, was a simple cere- 
mony participated in by represen- 
tatives of the seven great welfare 
organizations authorized by the 
United States Government during 
the World War for welfare work in 
the army and navy at home and 
abroad. The organizations repre- 
sented were: The National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, the Knights of 
Columbus, the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 



























tions, the Jewish Welfare Board, 
the Salvation Army, the War Camp 
Community Service and the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

Only a few minutes were re- 
quired for the exercises. A Boy 
Scout bugler sounded “roll call.” 
Huston Thompson, president of the 
Washington Y. M. C. A., laid a 
wreath upon the Tomb while a de- 
tail of soldiers presented arms. The 
Rev. Dr. John J. Burke, C.S.P., gen- 
eral secretary of the N. C. W. C., 
made a short address. He said in 
part: “Ours is a representative 
voice. .. . We come to reawaken, to 
strengthen our fealty to our beloved 
country. We come to pledge our 
continued faith in its institutions. 
It is most fitting that we should do 
so, for we expressed a united civic 
America—the union of a people, 
differing greatly in our religious 
faiths, sprung from different racial 
stocks, yet one in a common coun- 
try and a common patriotism. .. . 
We are peace organizations. We 
stand for those things that are deep- 
est in the hearts of the people—the 
worth of the home, the dignity of 
the family, justice and uprightness 
in our social relations. On those 
rest the foundations of a nation. 
For them we labored and will la- 
bor.” 


-— 
—_ 





REOPENING OF CHURCH WHERE ST. 
FRANCIS XAVIER PREACHED 


THE Fides Service reports that in 
November, the newly extended 
church of St. James, Manapad, In- 
dia, was solemnly opened. Here 
St. Francis Xavier once worked and 
sanctified the place by his prayers 
and penances. Five bishops and 
twenty priests were present at the 
ceremony. The Right Rev. Francis 
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T. Roche, S.J., Bishop of Tuticorin, 
India’s first native bishop of the 
Latin Rite, pontificated. An inter- 
esting feature of the day’s program 
was the evening procession through 
the village with a relic of the True 
Cross which was sent to Manapad 
by Father Acquaviva, General of the 
Jesuits, in 1583. Manapad is an 
out-of-the-way village within the 
territory of Tuticorin, a diocese 
which numbers 80,000 Catholics in 
a population of 1,000,000. Thirty 
priests, all Indian seculars, care for 
twenty-six parishes. 


in, 
-— 





New ARCHBISHOP OF Paris 


THE choice of Father Verdier as 
the new Archbishop of Paris, 
though perhaps surprising to a good 
many people, has not surprised 
those who know the wisdom of 
Pius XI. and his counselors. There’ 
are very few men in France as 
worthy as Father Verdier to occupy 
the high place to which the Pope 
has just called him. He is a man 
of highly cultivated intellect; he 
taught philosophy and moral theol- 
ogy for many years; at an extraor- 
dinarily early age he was chosen to 
be Superior of the Seminary of Val- 
ence and then of Lyons. Later, he 
was made Superior of the Institut 
Catholique of Paris. The right- 
hand man of Father Garriguet, the 
Superior-General of the Sulpician 
Order, he succeeded that eminent 
ecclesiastic as Superior and became 
thereby, according to tradition, one 
of the Vicars-General of Paris. 

He is a man of great charm, of 
moral courage and of excellent in- 
tellectual judgment. The _ well- 
known traditional humility of the 
Sulpician Fathers and their dread 
of high ecclesiastical distinctions, 
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has not been sufficient to dissuade 
the Pope from making choice of 
Father Verdier. Nothing remains 
for them, of course, but to acqui- 
esce gracefully in the Pope’s desire 
that their late Superior-General 
should be Archbishop of Paris. 
The friends of the Sulpician Fa- 
thers, whose name is legion in 
France and America, will justly 
consider the choice of a Sulpician 
to preside over the principal see of 
France as a testimonial of the Holy 
Father to the service that the Order 
has rendered to the Church. 
Father Verdier will bring to the 
see of Paris the spirit of Father 
Emery, always faithful to the Holy 
See, far removed from all partisan 
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politics, hospitable to all noble and 
generous ideals. One who knows 
the new Archbishop very well likens 
him to the late Abbé Magnien who 
was Superior of the Seminary at 
Baltimore and consultor to the late 
Cardinal Gibbons for twenty-five 
years. It is a well-known fact that 
Cardinal Gibbons never took any 
important step without consulting 
the humble son of Jean-Jacques 
Olier. It is interesting to us Amer- 
icans to know that there is much in 
common between the character of 
the late Abbé Magnien and the new 
Archbishop. It will be a spirit akin 
to that of Magnien and Gibbons that 
will preside over the archiepiscopal 
see of Paris. 











WituiAM JoHN TuckKER (“What 
Is Poetry, and Why?”) is now well 
known to our readers for his keen, 
illuminating articles on _ literary 
subjects. He still retains his post 
as Professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, also lecturing in 
various Western colleges and uni- 
versities, including the Catholic 
University Extension at San Fran- 
cisco, the University of Southern 
California, and the Summer Ses- 
sions of his own University at Flag- 
staff. We trust that Dr. Tucker 
will soon be known to Easterners as 
a lecturer as well as a writer. He 
is at present busy in the prepara- 
tion of a book on Shakespeare. 


Mrs. N. M. Bennett (“Shep- 
herd”) is a poet new to our pages, 
but evidently well versed in her art. 
She is a resident of Brooklyn, where 
she was formerly a teacher in the 
Public Schools. Her poems have 
appeared in various newspapers 
and magazines, among them The 
Ave Maria, The Watchman Exam- 
iner, McCall’s Magazine, the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle, Interludes, etc. 
Mrs. Bennett won first honors in a 
contest recently conducted by the 
Society of Present-Day Poets of 
America. 


Evsice Grant Henson (“The Star 
in the Window”), another new con- 
tributor, was graduated from the 
Kansas State Teachers’ College at 
Emporia, later took special courses 
at Chicago University, and then 
taught for ten years in the public 
schools. She is now the wife of a 
physician and the mother of two 
young daughters. Her hobby is 
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writing, and in the last six years she 
has published many short stories, 
most of them juveniles. 


KATHARINE TYNAN (Mrs. KATHAR- 
INE TYNAN HInKsSON) (“The End of 
an Occupation”) writes with equal 
charm of literary persons or his- 
torical happenings. She paints a 
sympathetic picture of the last days 
of the British occupation of the 
Ruhr. Her “Alice Meynell” in the 
September number has been the 
subject of much favorable com- 
ment. 


ELLA FRANCIS GILBERT (“Recipro- 
cation”) never disappoints us as a 
poet, even in that difficult form, re- 
ligious verse. She is still living in 
Oneonta, N. Y., where she is doing 
newspaper work. One of Miss Gil- 
bert’s deepest interests in life is her 
love of animals and her desire to 
help them, emulating therein her 
patron St. Francis. 


JOHN M. CLEAVER, M.D. (“A Min- 
ister’s Son Follows Through.” Part 
II.), completes with much sincerity 
and frankness the story of his jour- 
ney Home. It cannot fail in its mis- 
sion to be of help to anyone in a like 
position, and to give those always of 
the Fold, a better appreciation of 
the riches that are theirs. 


SISTER MARIE CECILE, C.S.C., 
Mus.D. (“Carols”), whom we here- 
by introduce to our readers, is on 
the staff of St. Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame, Ind. Her seasonable contri- 
bution is going to form part of a 
book to be brought out in the near 
future. 
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Liam P. Ciancy (“The Babe”), 
like many of the poets, finds par- 
ticular inspiration in the Christmas 
mysteries. His charming poem, 
“Christmas Eve,” his first work for 
us, was a feature of our December, 
1928, number. His readers need 
not be told that he is an Irishman, 
living however temporarily in Lon- 
don, where he is employed in the 
City Office. He is a contributor to 
many magazines in Dublin and 
London. 


MICHAEL J. LENNON (“Sean 
O’Casey and his Plays.” Part I.) is 
another good Irishman, lately re- 
cruited to our ranks. For details of 
his life we refer our readers to our 
June number. We are sure his 
present intelligent treatment of a 
much discussed playwright will be 
of great interest. It will be com- 


pleted in our next issue. 


WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH (“A 
Connecticut Christmas”), one of 
our best loved contributors, is in 
particularly delightful form this 
month, with his deep appreciation 
of the good things of heaven and 
earth. Mr. Walsh spent the sum- 
mer at the MacDowell Colony in 
New Hampshire, busy on a book 
which we hope will soon be ready 
for publication. We should like to 
see this present essay preserved in 
a volume of his collected work. 
He also has several plays in proj- 
ect; our readers will remember the 
praise given his Silver Shekels on 
its presentation in the West. 
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Sister MiriaAM (“Alone”), of the 
Sisters of Mercy, is on the staff of 
Misericordia College, Dallas, Pa. 
She has written both prose and 
verse for us, her interesting study, 
“Richard Le Gallienne Looks at 
Woman” appearing in the Febru- 
ary, 1928, number. 


EpyTHE HELEN Browne (“Joan 
of the Arts”) is a New York writer 
whose name one sees increasingly 
often in the pages of our Catholic 
magazines. Her popular treatment 
of the arts is gaining for her an 
ever wider public. 


Georce Cecit (“Christmas in 
Singapore”), inveterate globe-trot- 
ter, brings us farther afield than 
usual this month. We have fol- 
lowed him pretty well around the 
world, and have always found our- 
selves in very good company. 


RoperRiIcK STUART KENNEDY 
(“Carnival”), a new contributor, 
was born in Montreal, educated at 
Mill Hill School, England, and at 
McGill University, in his native city, 
where he received his B.S.A. de- 
gree. He farmed in Alberta until 
the war, when he enlisted in the 
Canadian Expeditionary Forces. He 
was wounded several times, finally 
losing an eye. Since 1922 he has 
been in charge of the Advertising 
Promotion Department of the 
Montreal Daily Star. Mr. Kennedy’s 
stories have been published in Mac- 
Lean’s Magazine, Columbia, and the 
Canadian Magazine. 














Mew Books 


Mrs, Eddy. By Edwin Franden Dakin.—Survivals and New Arrivals. By 
Hilaire Belloc.—Christ and Renan. By Rev. M. J. Lagrange, O.P.—Men and 
Machines. By Stuart Chase.—The Exquisite Tragedy. By Annabel Williams-Ellis. 
—Juan Maria de Salvatierra, S.J., Missionary in the Province of New Spain and 


Apostolic Conqueror of the Californias. 


By Miguel Venegas. Translated by Mar- 


guerite Eyer Wilbur.—France. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick.—English Prose Style. 
By Herbert Read.—The Philosophy of Fiction. By Grant Overton.—The Tragic 
Era. By Claude G. Bowers.—Children’s Books.—Foreign Publications. 


Mrs. Eddy. The Biography of a 
Virginal Mind. By Edwin Fran- 
den Dakin. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 

Books on Christian Science and 
its Founder appear, and disappear, 
with startling regularity. From the 
book under review we learn that 
the copyright to Georgine Milmine’s 
Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy was 
purchased by a friend of Christian 
Science and the plates were de- 
stroyed “according to information 
which appears authentic.” A sec- 
ond edition of Dresser’s The Quim- 
by Manuscripts omitted the letters 
(printed in the first edition) of Mrs. 
Eddy to Dr. Quimby, the alleged 
source of her inspiration and the 
fountainhead of her teaching, the 
editor declaring that “we are not at 
liberty to print the text.” Adam 
Dickey’s Memoirs of Mary Baker 
Eddy made their bow to the public 
in both America and England in 
1927, and presently disappeared. 
Evidently the watchman is wide 
awake keeping damaging evidence 
from gaining too wide a circulation 
among the great public. Did not 
Mrs. Eddy herself in the days of 
her glory throw a mantle of mys- 
tery around her person, anxiously 


active all the while covering up the 
tracks of her mental evolution and 
earlier activities by recovering the 
telltale letters she had written when 
still a common mortal? 

The most scathing indictment 
against the cult is found in the life 
of the Founder. This fact explains 
in part—but only in part—the in- 
terest which the life of Mrs. Eddy 
continues to arouse. True, contro- 
versial purposes are at the bottom 
of much of the literature concern- 
ing Mrs. Eddy; Mr. Dakin, however, 
is not interested in controversy; it 
is the life itself that held him spell- 
bound. In fact, when we apply to 
his work the same principles of 
investigation which he uses with 
great acumen in sorting the diverse 
events, and in analyzing the mental 
growth of Mrs. Eddy, we find that 
his interest in religion as such is 
negative—not hostile, but negative 
and ill-informed—and that his 
knowledge thereof is of the kind 
which Kant’s philosophy, Schleier- 
macher’s and Ritschl’s superstruc- 
ture, James’s pragmatism, and Lib- 
eralism or Modernism have made 
current not only in secular univer- 
sities, but also in some Protestant 
schools of divinity, and which is 
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coupled with highly colored claims 
for modern science as the supreme 
and ultimate arbiter of truth. 

From Mr. Dakin’s book could be 
culled many a questionable state- 
ment on religion, given with the 
finality of a scientist who knows no 
other gods. Religion for him is a 
matter of emotion, and nothing 
more: “no conversions to religion 
are ever made through the intel- 
lect,” “theology is immune to the 
shafts of intellectual criticism,” &c., 
&c. From the “miraculous” growth 
of Mrs. Eddy’s organization the au- 
thor argues that Christian Science 
must have “brought greater benefit 
than harm to the majority of its fol- 
lowers,” to which he unnecessarily 
adds: “Unfortunately there has 
never yet appeared a religion of 
which any more could be said.” To 
cite only one more example of the 
author’s religious bias, we find un- 
necessarily dragged into the text 
this surprising news, equally unfair 
to both Protestant and Catholic: 
“It is obvious, for instance, that the 
geocentric and anthropomorphic 
philosophy of the established Chris- 
tian churches—both Protestant and 
Catholic—is to-day so full of holes 
that it is in tatters, but there are 
few church-goers indeed who worry 
about it, or for that matter even 
know that such a condition exists.” 
If they do not worry, Mr. Dakin, it 
is precisely because there is no such 
geocentric and anthropomorphic 
philosophy in the Christian religion. 

However, these sentiments crop- 
ping up occasionally in a large-sized 
book of 553 pages, with a bibliogra- 
phy sufficiently complete and a very 
detailed index, do not detract from 
the excellency of the rest of the vol- 
ume. The author’s brilliancy of dic- 
tion is foreshadowed in the general 
division of the work into five parts 
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which bear the romantic inscrip- 
tions: A Quest of Minerva’s Par- 
entage; A Book to Conjure With; 
A Woman Becomes a Deity; The 
Secret Place of the Most High; The 
Twilight of a God. These pictur- 
esque titles may whet the appetite, 
but the story itself, its very human 
element, its ever varying situations, 
carry the reader irresistibly along to 
the very end. Mrs. Eddy’s life, 
stranger indeed than fiction, loses 
nothing in the setting which the au- 
thor has given it. We have here 
not a simple collation of facts; the 
whole work is an interesting psy- 
chological study carried on partly 
on Freudian principles, but withal 
avoiding the extremes of that sys- 
tem. It is, in fact, the history of a 
mind no less than the record of a 
life. 

The author is quite just to his 
subject, rather inclined to explain 
and excuse than to criticize. He is 
convinced of the sincerity and in- 
tensity of Mrs. Eddy’s beliefs, the 
genesis and growth of which he 
traces with a masterhand. Her foi- 
bles, fully analyzed, her philosophy 
and theology summarily exposed 
and fairly evaluated, her methods 
in the race for success faithfully 
portrayed, her failures and final 
success chronicled in detail: these 
are some of the praiseworthy fea- 
tures of the book. Only secondary 
to the main theme in interest are 
the sketches of the numerous char- 
acters whose lives became entwined 
in the life of this remarkable wom- 
an. Mr. Dakin is to be congratu- 
lated for eschewing religious con- 
troversy; for when all is told, the 
best exposure of Mrs. Eddy’s sys- 
tem is a candid exposition of her 
life. “Intellectual honesty,” as Mr. 
Dakin puts it mildly, “was not a 
part of the strange Eddy character.” 

















This biography of Mrs. Eddy, un- 
doubtedly the fullest and perhaps 
the fairest of all, is probably des- 
tined to become the standard work 
on this subject for all but the mem- 
bers of her cult. But, in spite of 
Mr. Dakin’s given explanation that 
Mrs. Eddy’s “was the virginal mind 
which is never married to reality,” 
we are still wondering what possible 
meaning he attaches to his subti- 
tle “The Biography of a Virginal 
Mind”? A. M. B. 


Survivals and New Arrivals. By 
Hilaire Belloc. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

In this book the versatile Mr. Bel- 
loc essays a description of the cur- 
rent anti-Catholic scene. He ap- 
proaches his task well prepared. 
His is a rich mind, rich in content, 
and rich in rigid detachment. His 
knowledge of history has given him 
a poise and a perspective, together 
with a sense of philosophical hu- 
mor. Winds of doctrine play about 
him, but they do not uproot him. 
His perceptions are not blurred by 
novelty. He has a healthy contempt 
for limping logic, while grandiose, 
but illicit, generalizations evoke his 
utter disdain. He is a penetrating 
analyst. These qualities of mind 
are adequately present in Survivals 
and New Arrivals and they are suffi- 
cient warrant for the acclaim which 
the book is receiving in England 
and this country. 

The summation of the flux of 
contemporary views, a fixing of 
current and cross-currents of 
thought, is a perilous undertaking. 
But while a delineation of tenden- 
cies and trends of thought is diffi- 
cult, their appraisal is still more so. 
These difficulties Mr. Belloc has sur- 
mounted with a considerable degree 
of success. 
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His book is, by its very nature, 
challenging, and it will evoke much 
critical reaction. Thus it lists 
among the waning opponents of the 
Church the attack on the Bible and 
materialism. It might be admitted 
that bibliolatry has waned but has 
modern radical Biblical criticism 
lost its impact? The crass mate- 
rialism of a decade ago has lost 
caste, but has the edge of the more 
subtle materialism of to-day been 
dulled? Only a hardy optimist 
would answer affirmatively. 

Again, the strength of the oppo- 
sition to the Church from national- 
ism and anti-clericalism might ap- 
pear to be overstressed. And while 
the opposition between the “mod- 
ern mind” and the Catholic mind 
cannot be gainsaid, there are indi- 
cations in various fieids of knowl- 
edge that Catholic thought has at 
least gained the ear of modern 
thinkers. 

Mr. Belloc writes in the modern 
manner. The lumbering | style 
which mars the work of many Cath- 
olic apologetes is refreshingly ab- 
sent from his book. He writes with 
acerbity—some of his strictures 
may be rather severe. But the un- 
academic gusto with which he has 
presented his thesis, and the tang 
of his style, are by no means the 
least commendable qualities of this 
tour de force. 3.T. Bm 


Christ and Renan: A commentary on 
Ernest Renan’s The Life of Jesus. 
By Rev. M. J. Lagrange, O.P. 
Translated by Maisie Ward. 
New York: Benziger Bros. $1.50. 
The clear purpose of this book is 

to give the right answer to the 

question: “How did Renan come by 
his idea of Christ?” The illustrious 

Dominican hardly waits to break a 

spear with the author over the data 
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and inferences in The Life of Jesus. 
Such discussions have a way of be- 
ing endless and, in this case, fruit- 
less, because Renan was out to 
write a romance in which facts and 
theories were simply grist for his 
mill. This observed, Father La- 
grange goes to the heart of the mat- 
ter by analyzing the psychology of 
Renan’s authorship. To this end, 
he makes use of a method, the 
soundness of which cannot be ques- 
tioned. As for his logic, it is dead- 
ly to the scientific worth of Renan’s 
work. 

This little book of some one hun- 
dred and twenty-five pages shows 
in a simple and direct way how 
“flesh and blood” revealed to Renan 
who Christ was. First of all, Father 
Lagrange points out the antecedent 
bent of Renan’s mind which was to 
impose on him both his method 
and his main conclusion. Admit 
Renan’s mania for denying the su- 


pernatural. Admit also his curi- 
ous love of contradictories—in fact, 
Renan likens himself to “the fabu- 
lous beast of Ctesias,” one half of 
which devours the other half. The 


rest is self-evident. Next, he traces 
out the broad outlines in Renan’s 
literary criticism and _ historical 
method. The last two chapters ex- 
pose Renan’s opinions both on the 
mission and Person of Christ as 
well as on His miracles. 

It was no easy task, even for the 
skill of Father Lagrange, to ex- 
plain why Christ must remain an 
enigma to Renan and, if I may add, 
to others of his kind. Yet he did 
succeed and so admirably that the 
blunt remark of M. Séailles may be 
cited to touch off the indictment 
which this book lodges against Re- 
nan because he “desired that Jesus 
should reflect the image of himself, 
and in that image he took immense 
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delight.” In other words, Father 
Lagrange comes upon “the Breton 
magician” who has worked up an 
engaging image, called “Christ”; 
through it, he is found to speak his 
own mind, skeptical and scoffing; 
at it, I suspect, he laughs with 
veiled irony behind the glow of 
poetic enthusiasm. His Life of 
Jesus may continue to win souls 
to his cause of infidelity but it 
shall not be for want of a clear 
warning against the imposture. 
J. A. N. 


Men and Machines. By Stuart Chase. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50. 

From this book we learn a great 
deal about machines: their history, 
their classification, their increas- 
ingly numerous points of contact 
(visible and invisible) with our 
daily life, and their effect on soci- 
ety and on the individual. We 
learn also of the various philoso- 
phies about machines: gloomy, 
hopeful or noncommittal. We may 
state right away that this process 
of learning is made very interesting 
by the able author who succeeds in 
being scintillating even in his tabu- 
lations, though such tables seem at 
times only a clever device to make 
imponderables appear susceptible 
of a concrete weighing and balanc- 
ing. Again, style scintillation is a 
thing quite agreeable to a reader, 
but when it is used as the vehicle 
of a sort of amused cynicism (con- 
cerning very grave and quite mirth- 
less problems) it gives the impres- 
sion that the author himself is not 
quite in earnest, or he is inhuman- 
ly lighthearted. As when, for in- 
stance, he recalls the Dark Ages of 
Mechanization (the frightful early 
English period), or the collapse of 
society through “technological ten- 

















uousness,” or the two-hour chemi- 
co-mechanical war with which civi- 
lization may yet destroy itself. I 
suspect that Mr. Chase is a behav- 
iorist and that he, as such, proper- 
ly adopts the detached attitude of 
the Man in Vega. I suspect him 
of behaviorism when he considers 
Religion as a “going to church” 
and Love as a by-product of park 
benches or parked cars. 

At any rate, Mr. Chase is quite 

dispassionate. He tells (or “retells” 
with a verve of his own) of all the 
evils coming from machines: regi- 
mentation of workers, massing of 
population, loss of hand-skill, oc- 
cupational diseases, standardiza- 
tion, work-monotony, shoddy pro- 
duction, overproduction and all 
such things. He also explodes cer- 
tain fallacies about labor-saving 
devices (often having a contrary 
effect), economy of quantity pro- 
duction and similar shibboleths. 
His conclusions are: that the evils 
born of machines have been—for 
‘our society—slightly greater than 
their vaunted benefits; but that this 
is due to the fact that machines 
have not been socially controlled, 
being instead left to grow wild un- 
der the hands of private competi- 
tion for profit. Russia is now ex- 
perimenting with machines socially 
controlled: we may learn a great 
deal from Russia... . 

The whole problem of Men and 
Machines is a most intricate and 
baffling one; Mr. Chase has under- 
estimated the case against ma- 
chines. He has seen that the ordi- 
nary man to-day has not a business 
of his own but only a job, the in- 
security of which reflects seriously 
upon his life; but what of the politi- 
co-moral situation of a society in- 
creasingly composed of job-holders 
at the mercy of unseen higher-ups? 
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Nor has Mr. Chase followed the ap- 
parently inevitable progression, 
pointed at by other thinkers: quan- 
tity production, overproduction, 
quest for foreign markets, interna- 
tional competition, WAR. In fact 
Mr. Chase evolves no deep philoso- 
phy: he mainly states facts, which 
any student of sociology, or anyone 
interested in knowing in what kind 
of society he lives, should be glad to 
find so competently and cleverly 
presented. I suppose we may for- 
give Mr. Chase for a couple of un- 
deserved slams at the Church, rath- 
er unworthy of his equanimity. 
A. R. B. 


The Exquisite Tragedy. An Inti- 
mate Life of John Ruskin. By 
Annabel Williams-Ellis. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$3.50. 

No excuse need be offered for a 
new life of Ruskin in spite of the 
fact that men as able as Frederic 
Harrison, W. G. Collingwood, and 
E. T. Cook have all written of him. 
They viewed him with the eyes of 
friend, admirer, or disciple and did 
not permit themselves to inquire 
too closely into the emotional 
depths of one of the most fascinat- 
ing and pathetic figures of the nine- 
teenth century. Of course the 
world has had Ruskin’s own record 
of his life as he presented it in 
Preterita, but Preterita is frag- 
mentary and is besides as remark- 
able for what it conceals as for 
what it discloses. It is not surpris- 
ing that our so-called “new biog- 
raphy” with its psychological ap- 
proach should find in Ruskin, the 
tragic Victorian “prophet,” an al- 
luring subject for investigation. 

Mrs. Williams-Ellis explains 
Ruskin’s mental breakdown by his 
sense of failure and she lays that 
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sense of failure to his up-bringing. 
The only child of middle-aged par- 
ents, Ruskin as boy and as man 
had to endure their domination, 
and even his ill-starred marriage 
was made at their urgency. This is 
an interesting explanation but it 
fails to go far enough. 

When Ruskin drifted from the 
criticism of art to the criticism of 
matters sociological and economic 
and staked a fortune on fruitless 
endeavors to crystallize his theo- 
ries into fact, his bent of mind led 
him to mix ethics inextricably with 
everything he touched until he was 
confronted with two alternatives: 
either a philosophy of life so logical 
and so adequate in the judgment of 
mind and heart as to keep both 
from wearying vagaries, or else— 
bewilderment and mental darkness. 
Half-truths, like so many will-o’- 
the-wisps, beckoned, tormented, 
and confused him until he came too 
often to mistake vehemence for 
coherence and finally lost all touch 
with reality. 

But for some years before signs 
were not wanting on Ruskin’s hori- 
zon. He fell into doubts about his 
vocation, was significantly fearful 
of “Puseyites,” dreamed of having 
become a brother of the Third Or- 
der of St. Francis, and, once awake, 
deliberated the matter carefully, 
pondered its further implications 
and—turned his back upon it. But 
after a little he returned restlessly 
to Rome, and thence to Assisi, 
where he fluttered about, making 
friends with two kindly monks and 
doing some writing in the sacris- 
tan’s cell of the Church of St. Fran- 
cis. All this points one way but 
Mrs. Williams-Ellis does not see it. 
But another woman who possessed 
the insight and sympathy of a poet 
saw it and put her thought into 
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words. Alice Meynell, twenty-nine 
years ago, explained the tragedy of 
John Ruskin by his failure to re- 
nounce the world completely, to 
deny himself, to submit himself and 
all men to the will of God. 
Obviously, Mrs. Williams-Ellis, 
despite her sympathy with her sub- 
ject, has not given us the definitive 
biography of John Ruskin. But she 
has presented us with an interest- 
ing book into which she has gath- 
ered many important facts that 
were waiting to be disclosed, and 
she has lent them an added signifi- 
cance by arranging them in a co- 
herent fashion and by giving them 
their proper setting. For all this 
we are grateful. 3. 3. Be 


Juan Maria de Salvatierra, S.J., Mis- 
sionary in the Province of New 
Spain and Apostolic Conqueror of 
the Californias. By Miguel Vene- 
gas. Translated and Edited by 
Marguerite Eyer Wilbur. Cleve- 
land: The Arthur H. Clark Co. 
$6.00. 
Advised by a number of Califor- 

nia scholars including Herbert Bol- 

ton and Father Zephyrin Engel- 
hardt, and aided by Archbishop 

Hanna, Bishop Cantwell, and C. T. 

Crocker, Miss Wilbur has done a 

good piece of work. In her transla- 

tion none of the charm of the orig- 
inal has been lost, and assuredly 
there was a beautiful romance in 

the career of Salvatierra: son of a 

noble house of Andalusia, a scion 

of the Visconti family of Milan, a 

brother-in-law of the governor of 

Cremona, a prospective courtier, 

student in Parma’s select school, a 

Jesuit novice despite a father’s 

forceful opposition, and a volunteer 

for the Jesuit missions of Mexico. 

Juan’s Jesuit brother and Religious 

sister had far more influence than 











an ambitious father, princely 
friends and the Cardinal of Milan, 
who would have him for his niece. 
It was among the Sierra Madre In- 
dians, as an inspector of missions 
in Sinaloa and Sonora, as an aide of 
the equally famous Eusebio Kino, 
S.J., and as rector of the College of 
Guadalajara, then far more ad- 
vanced than Harvard College, that 
the strong-willed youth served 
Church and society. 

Yet this was not his greatest 
work. Where conquistadores failed 
and where even Jesuit provincials 
hesitated, Salvatierra finally ob- 
tained permission to try his skill as 
an explorer and planter of missions 
in Lower California. The wild and 
naked Indians gave way before the 
Jesuits, and the empire of Spain 
was finally extended from the Lo- 
reto mission (1697) through a se- 
ries of sixteen self-sustaining mis- 
sions along the length of the penin- 
sula. Thus Salvatierra paved the 
way for the conquest of Upper Cali- 
fornia, inaugurated the Pious Fund, 
and trained such followers as the 
Jesuit Fathers Picolo, Ugarte, and 
Bravo. 

The historical renaissance in the 
Southwest is doing much for the 
Church, and books of this kind 
should be encouraged in a material 
way—especially when so well done 
and in so pleasing a format. 


sa 

France. By Henry Dwight Sedg- 

wick. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $3.50. 


Fortunately Mr. Sedgwick is an 
artist as well as a scholar, and is 
aware that history can only really 
be written with one eye and that 
the eye of the soul! The rest is 
common property—at least to those 
who have access to the archives. 
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He has used the archives only for 
the very useful facts they furnish, 
but trusts his dramatic sense large- 
ly for the interpretation of these 
facts, as one might put together the 
scattered letters of an alphabet. 
Though writing French history 
frankly from the Protestant stand- 
point he succeeds very well in 
avoiding the dangers of bigotry, as 
might be expected of a man who 
puts forward his indisputable claim 
that in St. Joan of Arc and in the 
Cathedral of Chartres are found 
the twin peaks of national achieve- 
ment. 

The book is most readable, for 
the author possesses the rare gift 
of being able to round an epoch 
with a phrase, or to sketch a per- 
sonality within the limits of a sen- 
tence, as in this description of the 
pitifully young consort of Louis the 
Eleventh: “His first wife, a Scot- 
tish princess, whom he marriéd 
when she was but thirteen, died at 
twenty-one, a frail girl given to po- 
etry.” Louis the Eleventh would 
probably have driven anyone to po- 
etry who was not inclined to deeds 
of violence! Mr. Sedgwick gives a 
commendable space to the writers 
and artists of France as better 
builders of her glory than the gold- 
incrusted Louis the Fourteenth with 
his piety as insubstantial as his pas- 
sions. The author characterizes 
Watteau as “master of fairyland on 
canvas. In some blithe dream of 
golden mist he steeped his colors.” 

People going to France who want 
to brush up on French history, and 
people staying at home who want 
to recover an old magic once evoked 
by the name of Napoleon or Mon- 
taigne would do well to read Mr. 
Sedgwick’s latest journey into the 
regions of the past. 


A. MCC, S. 
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English Prose Style. By Herbert 
Read. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $2.50. 

The Philosophy of Fiction. By Grant 
Overton. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $3.00. 

Nowadays, when the cacoéthes 
scribendi is a disease almost as 
common as the influenza in an open 
winter, the advertisement pages of 
certain magazines are full of en- 
ticing accounts of books and 
courses designed to make an author 
of every “literary” co-ed or high 
school graduate wishing to rush 
into print. Probably most of the 
volumes in question are of about as 
much merit as the guides to high- 
powered salesmanship and a good 
deal less honest in their claims. 
All the more refreshing is it, there- 
fore, to see two books on the art of 
reading rather than of writing—and 
bearing names so well established 
as those of Mr. Read and Mr. Over- 
ton respectively. 

The two books differ consider- 
ably in scope and method and are, 
consequently, very happily comple- 
mentary. Mr. Read has given us a 
deeply thoughtful analysis of the 
whole subject of prose style, under 
the two fundamental aspects of 
composition and rhetoric, that is, 
what may be called the essential 
mechanics of prose style and then 
the more subtle question of those 
qualities which give prose its per- 
suasiveness and emotional force. It 
is only the bare truth to say that 
there is not a dull or even a com- 
monplace paragraph in the whole 
of Mr. Read’s book and no reader 
with the least modicum of sensibil- 
ity can find it other than fascinat- 
ing reading throughout. There is 
positive magic in the variety and 
aptness of the illustrative passages 
scattered through the chapters. 
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The Philosophy of Fiction is con- 
fined to the study of one type of 
prose literature, as its title shows, 
but it is definitely a work on the 
material and the method, rather 
than on the manner, of the literary 
artist. The author gives us the 
benefit of his own very wide and 
penetrating reading of English fic- 
tion as well as of his practical 
achievement in that field. To all 
who are concerned with the tech- 
nique of fiction, whether with a 
view to writing or simply from an 
academic interest in the subject, 
the analyses and criticisms of vari- 
ous English writers will be of great 
value. Even the general reader, 
who cares for anything of more per- 
manent importance than the best- 
sellers and the boosted choices of 
book-of-the-month clubs, will read 
with deeper and more intelligent 
enjoyment after the study of Mr. 
Overton’s book. One could wish 
that the author had revised his own 
Chapters I. and II. with the keen in- 
sight and poise which he displays 
in the more practical portions of 
the book. Those detailed accounts 
of what happened in the misty re- 
gions of pre-history and in that 
cave era beloved of the scenario 
writers and the lesser columnists, 
are too suggestive of the easy scio- 
lism of the compilers of “Stories” 
and “Outlines” for the Tired Busi- 
ness Man. G. D. M. 


The Tragic Era. By Claude G. 
Bowers. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $5.00. 

This highly entertaining histori- 
co-novel is avowedly an attempt on 
the part of Mr. Bowers to rescue 
President Johnson from the limbo 
of political obloquy into which he 
was cast after the Civil War and to 
show in unvarnished colors the 
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course of Republican reconstruc- 
tion of the Southern States. With 
such a purpose this work cannot 
strictly be called history and falls 
into the ranks of controversial lit- 
erature. 

The gradually mounting power 
of the “Radical” wing of the Re- 
publican Party under the unscru- 
pulous control of Thaddeus Stevens 
is traced to its peak at the attempt- 
ed impeachment of Johnson and its 
wane through the corrupt and malo- 
dorous administration of Grant. If 
for nothing else, the book is invalu- 
able because of its inimitable pen 
portraits of the leading figures of 
the time. A kindly and enlightened 
fighter for the rights of man in the 
person of Johnson stands cleansed 
from the charges of drunkenness, 
apostasy from the Republican Party 
and change of front in regard to 
the purpose of the Civil War. A 
gentlemanly, honest, reasoning, 
courteous figure rises from the 
ashes to which certain historians 
(unnamed) had reduced him. At 
his feet slinks Thaddeus Stevens, 
his archenemy. “Sardonic,” “bit- 
ter,” “grim,” “sarcastic,” are some 
of the adjectives applied to the ex- 
ponent of the “conquered province” 
theory of Reconstruction. General 
Grant is re-created, first as false to 
his chief in the Stanton affair, then, 
as an executive, falsely true to his 
friends to the point of tacitly en- 
couraging graft. Other figures— 
Blaine, Sumner, Tilden, Hampton 
—flit before our eyes in a veritable 
Carlylian phantasmagoria of his- 
tory. In the South the crimes of 


the carpetbaggers evoke the justi- 
fiable lawlessness of the Klan and 
the nullification of the Negro vote. 
The “Bleeding South” becomes as 
real to us as “Bleeding Belgium” of 
recent memory. The “Crowning 
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Crime” is the election of Hayes aft- 
er the reported victory of Tilden in 
1876. The author asserts that the 
returns from Florida, Louisiana and 
South Carolina were falsified by the 
Republicans to give Hayes the elec- 
toral majority of one. 

Mr. Bowers, in one sense, has 
painted a complete picture of this 
era. Its social, economic and po- 
litical features live again for us, 
touched with the charm of a facile 
pen. In another sense the picture 
is woefully incomplete. It is the 
work of a Democrat, ergo the Re- 
publicans are almost without ex- 
ception scoundrels while the Demo- 
crats are almost equally angelic. 
The layman must be wary of the 
numerous footnotes and the exhaus- 
tive bibliography, because quota- 
tions can be unintentionally twisted 
from their original meaning by sep- 
aration from the context, and bibli- 
ographies have been known to have 
been compiled after the completion 
of a book. It is unfortunate that 
Mr. Bowers missed reference to E. 
P. Oberholtzer’s standard history of 
this period, three volumes of which 
(1866-1878) are now available. The 
author seems to be consciously 
striving throughout for effective 
word pictures of men and events. 
Sometimes he comes to grief as in 
his description of Stevens: “This 
man in his den (sic) was as much a 
revolutionist as Marat in his tub.” 
Does not Marat’s tub suggest assas- 
sination rather than revolution? 
However, the very defects of over 
picturization and partisanship rec- 
ommend this book to the reading 
public. So GB 


Children’s Books.—Each year bids 
fair to outstrip its predecessor in 
the richness and variety of the fare 
it sets before our young readers. 
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Artists of the highest standing, pic- 
torial and literary, do not scorn to 
sue for their favor in endeavoring 
to produce that most artful thing, 

the perfect children’s book. This 
year, besides the richness of illus- 
tration, we are struck by the num- 
ber of books with a foreign setting. 
There are the usual new editions of 
perennial favorites, the big collec- 
tions of stories and jingles for the 
big families or the changing moods 
of the only child, bewitching little 
books for baby hands, and quanti- 
ties of middle-sized books with one, 
long exciting tale, or several tales 
about the same brave heroes or 
heroines. 

A prize-winner in a contest, sea- 
sonably illustrated by James Daugh- 
erty, is Courageous Companions, by 
Charles J. Finger (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $3.00), a grip- 
ping tale of ships, fighting and peril, 
based on the historical first voyage 
around the world. It contains many 
heroes but is chiefly concerned with 
one young Dick Osberne who 
shipped with Magellan on his ro- 
mantic venture. Treachery, mut- 
iny, famine, shipwreck and heroic 
feats of courage and endurance 
abound. Osberne’s friendly inter- 
course with American Indians not 
yet versed in warfare and hate, 
makes absorbing chapters. The 
conclusion is satisfactory with gold 
and laurels for the faithful surviv- 
ors. This is eminently a young 
boy’s book and will lend a lasting 
glamour to the prosaic old geogra- 
phy lesson. Adventure-loving little 
girls may enjoy it too, although it is 
only fair to warn them that not one 
little girl figures in the whole story. 
—Another volume of beautiful for- 
mat from the same publisher is 
The Tangle-Coated Horse and Other 
Tales, by Ella Young, who in her 
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former work, The Wonder Smith 
and His Son, showed a peculiar 
genius in transcribing the old Irish 
sagas. These are episodes from the 
Fionn Saga, one of the oldest and 
strangest in Gaelic folklore, told in 
the musical idiom of the Old Irish 
with all its elusive tenderness, its 
rich imagery and indefinable charm. 
Miss Young is a serious student in 
her field and has delved deep into 
many sources for her material. In 
her tales of Fionn there is glorious 
adventure in which figure Faery 
Folk, Enchanters, Fighting Men, 
Hags, and Magic Caves. There is 
magic also for us in this author’s 
style; she captures for us the spirit 
of Irish poetry, and we hope with 
her, that these tales which are on 
the lips of the children of Gaelic- 
speaking Scotland and all parts of 
Ireland, will soon be likewise loved 
by our American children. Vera 
Brock’s illustrations in black and 
white have caught the somewhat 
epic spirit of the book. 

Though Christopher Robin and his 
friends bade us good-by last Christ- 
mas, we somehow felt that we 
should surely hear from them 
again. And here they all are in The 
Christopher Robin Story Book (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00), 
telling us nothing new, but repeat- 
ing for us the best stories and verse 
from When We Were Very Young, 
Winnie-the-Pooh, Now We Are Siz, 
and The House at Pooh Corner. 
There is a delightful introduction, 
“the Author to His Readers,” in Mr. 
Milne’s happiest vein. In a few 
words he tells his young public pre- 
cious things about rhythm and po- 
etry, which will make them discern- 
ing critics later on. And there are, 
necessarily, Ernest H. Shepard’s 
inimitable decorations,— how else 
could there be a Christopher Robin 
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book ?—And Alice is with us again, 
sent by the same publisher ($2.00), 
in new clothes and with strange 
companions, but still, we have Alice. 
Any new edition that serves to re- 
new the popularity of this classic of 
nonsense is to be welcomed. Dis- 
tinctive type has been used, and the 
cover is gayer than that of many 
previous editions, but, “Gone are 
the old familiar faces.” Willy 
Pogany has given us an Alice in 
bobbed hair and socks, distinctly a 
twentieth-century girl; the Mad- 
Hatter is a typical East-side old- 
clothes man; the cook is a Negro 
mammy; and Father William is 
Foxy Grandpa, in person. Those of 
us who were brought up on the 
whimsical pictures of Sir John Ten- 
niel will not like these of Willy 
Pogany, but there is no reason why 
the children of to-day should not 
grow up with the newer pictures, 
which certainly are well executed. 

The Joy Street Book this year is 
Number Seven (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $2.50) and it looks as 
inviting as ever, with its seven col- 
ored pictures from favorite artists, 
mounted on gray mats interspersed 
at intervals through the text, and 
its many entrancing black and 
white sketches and dainty line 
drawings. However one misses 
some of the contributors of other 
years, notably Walter de la Mare. 
There are stories of Princesses, 
Kings and Cats, adventuring boys 
and magically moving houses; 
verses of nonsense, fancy and fun 
for children of varying ages and 
tastes, by Compton Mackenzie, Lord 
Dunsany, Eleanor Farjeon, Mabel 
Marlowe, Algernon Blackwood, etc. 
We are wondering, however, for 
whom Laurence Housman’s “Cot- 


ton-Woolleena,” the longest story 
in the book, was intended. 


Even 
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our most precocious American chil- 
dren will hardly understand it, and 
the Parents, Aunts, Uncles, etc., 
who share in the dedication of the 
book, will deplore its inclusion.—A 
Buttonwood Summer, by Aline Kil- 
mer (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.00), an engag- 
ing little book for tots from eight 
to eleven years, is the kind of story 
one would expect from the writer 
of such appealing, colorful verse 
about children as is found in Can- 
dies That Burn and Vigils. Delight- 
fully humorous, marked by the 
funny irresponsibilities and unex- 
pected gravities of little boys and 
girls, and the charming forbearance 
and sympathy of a frequently puz- 
zled mother, these simple adven- 
tures in prose of a very real-sound- 
ing family are quite likely to out- 
last many readings and be in con- 
tinuous demand among the juniors. 

What purports to be the first col- 
lection ever made of the folk tales 
of our own country, American Folk 
and Fairy Tales (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00), has been 
compiled by one who is already 
well known by the American 
child, Rachel Field. Her task was 
not an easy one as she rigidly elim- 
inated all stories which did not 
seem genuinely American. Most 
numerous in her collection, are the 
Indian Legends by Frank B. Lin- 
derman and George Bird Grinnell; 
next in number, and maybe best in 
quality, are Jcel Chandler Harris’s 
“Uncle Remus” stories. Then there 
are Louisiana Folk Tales, Paul 
Bunyan and Tony Beaver tales, 
Southern Mountain Stories, Irv- 
ing’s “Rip Van Winkle,” and Haw- 
thorne’s “The Great Stone Face.” 
Miss Field does not pretend to be 
exhaustive or comprehensive, but 
we may all agree as to the represen- 
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tative quality of her choice. Her 
preface is an interesting discussion 
of the essentials of folk and fairy 
tales. It makes us realize our na- 
tional youth, for a rich folklore, 
with all it connotes, is surely the 
heritage of the ages. There are sev- 
enty illustrations by Margaret Free- 
man, eight in full color, which 
make this a delectable gift book. 
The latest Thornton W. Burgess 
book of Natural History for chil- 
dren (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$3.00) is The Burgess Seashore 
Book, in which that veteran nature 
lover, in his usual clear, interesting, 
quiet, palatable way, gives a mine 
of information about the little 
known habits of the animal life 
that swarms about the seashore. 
Curious little Danny Meadow Mouse 
from the Green Meadows finds him- 
self unexpectedly at the seashore 
for the first time in his life, and be- 
He, and Jimmy 


gins to explore. 
Skunk, and Reddy Fox learn many 
things from Graywing the Gull, and 
we are sure it will be a revelation to 
grown-ups as well as to children, to 
know how much there is to learn 


about crabs, lobsters, and clams, 
etc. This makes the fourth volume 
in a series comprising the Bird, 
Animal, and Flower Books. There 
are many accurate and beautiful 
pictures in color and black and 
white by W. Hamersley Southwick 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History. Scientific names and de- 
scriptions not meant for children 
have been sensibly relegated to the 
Appendix.—Many Snows Ago (New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 
$3.00) is a collection of stories 
about the Indians of our forests and 
plains, compiled by the authors, E. 
W. and F. O. Deming, in the course 
of work done while living among 
the Indians. They are very, very 
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good little braves indeed who figure 
in its pages, almost too good to be 
human,—little girls may like them, 
but we fear the boys will call them 
tame and uninteresting, unpardon- 
able qualities surely, especially 
when found in an Indian! We 
learn of their customs and legends, 
and see them at work and at play in 
the eighteen full-page color plates 
after paintings in water color, done 
in soft tints, which adorn the book. 

The future of pictorial art seems 
bright indeed when we look at Pic- 
tureland (New York: The Lantern 
Press. $1.50), a book composed of 
pictures drawn by fifty-two chil- 
dren from all over the country, who 
were allowed to choose their own 
subject. The results are interesting 
and surprising, and in only a few 
pictures where an arm or a leg does 
not match its mate, would one dis- 
cover the juvenile artist. They are 
proof positive that children have 
both a sense of beauty and of hu- 
mor, and a decided originality. 
There is a decided finish to Roger 
Vernam’s drawings, a good sense 
of proportion to Julie Dean’s, while 
Merrily Sharpe’s show a sense of 
humor that augurs the future car- 
toonist,—to mention but a few. 
Around the pictures, Frank Owen 
has written delightful jingles.— 
Payson and Clarke, Ltd., have made 
their first book for children, Little 
Black Stories for Little White Chil- 
dren ($2.00), by Blaise Cendrars, 
translated by Margery Williams 
Bianco, who put this same author’s 
African Saga into English. The 
jacket tells us that the book “has 
enjoyed a tremendous popularity 
with the children of France,” but it 
will not do so here, despite the un- 
doubted art of its narration. These 
are stories for their own milieu, the 
jungle. Their animal world is one 




















of unrelieved ruthlessness, cruelty 
and calamity, doubtless amusing to 
the “big children of Africa,” and 
possibly to little French sophisti- 
cates, but apt to be responsible for 
nightmares and shivery spinal col- 
umns, as well as shocked sensibil- 
ities, among our wholesome Ameri- 
cans. The cult of the horrible and 
the coarse in life and in art, does 
not yet prevail among our little 
ones. These stories will be of in- 
terest rather to the student of eth- 
nology. Some of the illustrations, 
all of which are from original wood- 
blocks by the French artist Pierre 
Pinsard, are in the best, or shall we 
say worst, modern manner, striking, 
but scarcely appealing to one’s zs- 
thetic sense. 

The Magic Doll of Roumania 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $3.00) has a most distinguished 
author, no other than Queen Marie. 
She has dedicated it to “the Boys of 
America and to the Girls of Amer- 
ica” in remembrance of her visit to 
us several years ago, and calls it “a 
wonder story in which East and 
West do meet.” It is palpably a 
story with a purpose, which in no 
way detracts from its juvenile in- 
terest, and is all about a little Amer- 
ican, Nancy, magically whisked 
over the seas by her Roumanian 
doll, Florica, suddenly grown to be 
a real live, very wise little girl. To- 
gether they tramp through the Rou- 
manian country side with the shep- 
herd boy Dobre, and the little for- 
eigner learns many things about the 
life, the customs, the character of 
this country, so different in habit 
and tradition from her own. Her 
adventures include two visits to the 
Queen, a most gracious, motherly, 
idealized Queen, altogether devoted 
to the welfare of her subjects and 
beloved by them. The author has a 
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gracious style in presenting the at- 
tractions of her country in juxta- 
position with the ways of the West, 
but we feel that it is her country as 
she would like it to be, rather than 
as it is. She has cast the glamour 
of the poetry and romance of the 
Near East over her work, and we 
are sure that to many of its young 
readers, this land of the Rising Sun, 
will mean fairyland. Maude and 
Miska Petersham have added to its 
charm by their many illustrations. 
As usual the house of Macmillan 
has provided bounteously for the 
holiday needs of juvenile readers. 
Its books are a joy to the eye, as 
well as a refreshment to the story- 
loving soul. We are grateful to 
them for giving us Kasperle, Ger- 
many’s Pinocchio, in English. Kas- 
perle’s Adventures ($3.00), by Jo- 
sephine Siebe, finely translated by 
Florence Geisen, and effectively il- 
lustrated by Frank Dobias, is going 
to be a favorite for Christmas giv- 
ing. In a chest in the attic of the 
little forest house of Master Friedo- 
lin, famous carver of kasperles or 
wooden dolls, is hidden the real and 
original Kasperle. After sleeping 
for nearly a hundred years, he 
wakes up, and then begins a series 
of madcap pranks that will satisfy 
the heart of the most fun loving 
child in the world.—Another gay- 
ly decorated volume, Traveling 
Shops ($2.00), contains ten little 
stories of Chinese children in their 
tranquil life of work and play. 
They are simply toid for little ones 
from six to ten, by Dorothy Rowe, 
who is the author of several other 
books about China and Japan. 
There are four brightly hued pic- 
tures sure to catch the little read- 
er’s fancy, as well as some charac- 
teristic black and whites. 
It is to still another foreign coun- 
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try, Czecho-Slovakia, that Fijeril 
Hess takes us in The Magic Switch. 
This, however, is a real fairytale, 
full of wonderful happenings to 
Marenka and Peter, two small geese 
tenders, let off from their work 
every day to go adventuring with 
the forest folk, their ageless Queen 
and the Beautiful Princess Golden- 
green. It ends too with a pretty ro- 
mance, in which Peter and Maren- 
ka, grown up, and back in their vil- 
lage homes, get married, as we al- 
ways knew they would somehow. 
The daintily colored pictures are 
by Mrs. Neva K. Brown, who, like 
the author, lives in the West, where 
her work is well known.—Margery 
Bianco we meet again as one of the 
Macmillan authors. Her All About 
Pets ($2.00) should be in every fam- 
ily where there are animal loving 
children. It will teach them the 
sane, intelligent care of their pets, 
how to feed them, to house them, to 
train them to be well-behaved ani- 
mals, and incidentally to reflect the 
character of their masters. There 
are lifelike pictures by Grace Gilki- 
son, of pet mice, rabbits, guinea 
pigs, rats, besides the usual cats 
and dogs, which will arouse long- 
ing in the heart of the petless child. 
It is quite evident that Mrs. Bianco 
writes out of her own experience, 
so practical are her suggestions. 
Two other publications, differing 
in style and subject but both from 
the pen of Elizabeth Coatsworth, are 
Toutou in Bondage ($2.25) and 
The Sun’s Diary ($2.00). The first 
takes us far afield to Morocco and 
is the story of a fat, pampered fox 
terrier, who in adversity, found his 
real dog soul. The little ones will 
like its unusual setting, so ably 
etched by Thomas Handforth who 
went to Morocco to do these pic- 
The other is something nov- 


tures. 
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el, for older children, “a book of 
days for any year,” its title inspired 
by Kreymborg’s “The sky is that 
beautiful old parchment in which 
the sun and the moon keep their 
diary.” For certain days there are 
dates in history, with a few words 
of explanation of the person or 
event they commemorate; for oth- 
ers, proverbs and poetry, bits of wis- 
dom and music, culled from the 
world’s literature, and for still oth- 
ers, a blank space to be filled in 
with some favorite verse or some 
important happening, and a final 
space each week for Red Letter Day, 
“to write down what takes place 
most pleasantly to one’s self.” Each 
month is very happily introduced, 
some at more length than others, by 
charmingly written accounts of na- 
ture’s activities during its days, rich 
in a knowledge that is gained only 
by much reading of books, and 
much contemplation of the ways of 
nature. This is a work whose 
riches will not be discovered in one 
reading,—we recommend it as a 
companion throughout the year. It 
has many seasonable decorations in 
black and white by Frank McIntosh. 

My Mass Book ($1.25), compiled 
by the Sisters, Servants of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary, is com- 
mended by Dr. Kerby, who wrote 
its Preface, as “an effort to bring the 
mysteries of our holy Faith to the 
sympathetic attention of little chil- 
dren in a manner suited to their ca- 
pacity and to the deep direction of 
their lives toward God.” It is in- 
tended primarily for children of the 
first three grades, and cannot fail to 
attract them by the many pictures 
which visualize for them, as well as 
may be, the significance of the Mass. 
The experienced authors have made 
it beautiful because the story it tells 
is so beautiful, and have put its 


















prayers into simple words, follow- 
ing wherever possible, the words of 
the missal. It is larger than the 
usual prayer book, which may 
make it difficult for little hands to 
use, especially in the crowded pews 
of so many children’s Masses. It 
has an attractive binding, which 
may be had in blue or white. 

It’s All Right, by Inez Specking 
(B. Herder Book Co. $2.00), Paula 
of the Drift, by Mary Mabel Wirries 
(New York: Benziger Bros. $1.00), 
and Daughters of the Manor, by 
Mary Dodge Ten Eyck (Same pub- 
lisher. $1.25), are all good, whole- 
some stories for girls. The first is 
a college story, somewhat trite in 
plot and lacking originality, but 
told in a pleasing way; the second, 
by the author of the Mary Rose se- 
ries, stretches the long arm of coin- 
cidence at times, but gives us an- 
other lovable and more human her- 
oine; the last, the story of life in a 
convent boarding school and of the 
almost continuous pranks of a 
group of five girls, is written in 
rather stilted style, but will be liked 
by ten and eleven year olds. Ben- 
ziger Bros. sends us also Sister 
Mary Gertrude’s Communion 
Rhymes, illustrated by Carle Michel 
Boog, which has a catchy, ingenu- 
ous verse for each letter of the al- 
phabet, conveying sound doctrine 
in an easy way. 

A new author for boys, and one 
who seems to know what they want, 
is Alan Drady, whose Rodney New- 
ton (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $1.50) is a lively football 
story, written with a vim and vigor 
that will commend it to any real 
boy. The author has been intense- 
ly. interested in football for ten 
years as player, manager, coach 
and official, and has been living 
with a schoolful of boys for nearly 
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four years. He is the commanding 
officer and football coach in a Cali- 
fornia military academy, hence his 
knowledge both of boys and of foot- 
ball. His hero makes the grade aft- 
er a hard battle with himself and 
ends as the unanimously elected 
captain of the team. The story is 
thoroughly but unobtrusively Cath- 
olic. 


Foreign Publications.— Vers un 
Ordre Social Chrétien (Paris: G. 
Beauchesne. 27 /fr.), a collection of 
articles by the Marquis de La Tour- 
du-Pin la Charce, one of the leaders 
and pioneers of Catholic social ac- 
tion in France, may be referred to 
with profit by Catholics seeking a 
guide of their own faith in the solu- 
tion of social problems. But read- 
ers should be on their guard about 
the political views which the au- 
thor expounds. Ardently royalist 
and anti-parliamentarian, a ready 
adherent of the Action Francaise 
before its condemnation, and ex- 
ploited by it, M. de La Tour-du-Pin, 
like so many of his French co-re- 
ligionists, has never become recon- 
ciled to being born in the nineteenth 
century. His antiqated feudalism 
and “corporatisme,” rendered use- 
less and impractical many of the 
sound ideas which he defended. It 
is no longer possible to work for 
the social well-being of the modern 
man, in denying him the right to 
interest himself in civic affairs. 
The day of the beneficent tyrant, 
monarch or capitalist, is rapidly 
passing,—the task at hand is to ed- 
ucate men in the exercise of their 
civic rights. 

In La Chose Littéraire, by Ber- 
nard Grasset (Paris: Librairie Gal- 
limard. 12fr.), we hear from a rep- 
resentative of that much abused 
class of men—the editors. Speak- 
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ing from a ripe experience, M. Gras- 
set presents what seems to him the 
typical reactions of the editor to the 
literature and the writers of to-day. 
He criticizes the post-war phenom- 
ena in writing and in book ex- 
ploitation,—our epoch is that of 
“Ere Bibliophilique.” He traces 
the progress of a manuscript from 
the hands of the author to the print- 
ing press—or rejection—with the 
reasons or the métier underlying 
both. This would serve as a useful 
handbook for new authors, un- 
versed in the mechanics of the pub- 
lishing house and ignorant of the 
psychological reactions of the edi- 
tor. 

Keats, by Lucien Wolff (Paris: 
Bloud et Gay. 14fr.), is a sympa- 
thetic and original study, written to 
give Frenchmen, interested in let- 
ters, a fuller knowledge of the 
young English poet in whose work 


M. Wolff finds a close relation to 
The 


the recent poetry of France. 
author has given us far more than 


an interesting biography. There 
are numerous fine translations of 
Keats’s poems, and side by side with 
the events of the poet’s short life, 
travels, friendships, studies and 
trials, he traces in a most convinc- 
ing manner, the effect of all these on 
his work. One cannot fail to realize 
with the biographer that life closely 
shadowed by death, crowded into 
his short career, joys and sufferings 
for the more complete development 
of his wonderful genius. 

Despite the technical subject of 
Histoire des Livres de lAncien 
Testament, by L. Dennefeld (Paris: 
Bloud et Gay. 12fr.), which calls 
for special handling and special in- 
terest, the learned author, a profes- 
sor of the University of Strassburg, 
has issued a book that is most read- 
able as well as reliable. In fact, his 
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history of the books of the Old 
Testament reads like a romance, so 
skillful is his treatment of the 
formation of the canon and the 
transmission of the original texts 
and their versions. The main value 
of his efforts centers on the fair and 
frank answers to two important 
questions, namely, the superiority 
of the Catholic list of Old Testament 
books over the Protestant and the 
high state of conformity of extant 
texts to the inspired author’s. 
Added thereto, is an ample survey 
of the various translations. This 
contribution to the Bibliothéque 
Catholique des Sciences Religieuses, 
a series now being translated into 
English, can be praised justly for 
its clear logic, orderly arrangement 
and exact information. The au- 
thor’s bibliography offers some of 
the best references on the matter in 
German and French literature. 

Father Baragnon has written a 
score of conferences on the appari- 
tions of Lourdes, Symbolisme de 
Apparition de Lourdes (Paris: 
Pierre Téqui. 10fr.), which will ap- 
peal more to Latins than to us. 
Every word spoken by our Lady, 
every gesture made, and even the 
garments she wore are spoken of 
in detail, as the symbol of some 
Catholic teaching.—Quite different 
is Lourdes (9fr.), by Dr. Auguste 
Vallet, the President of the Bureau 
des Constatations Médicales. It is 
an excellent scientific treatise on 
how to interpret the cures of Lour- 
des. He takes up in turn all the 
hypotheses invented by modern un- 
belief to explain away these mira- 
cles of healing, and then shows the 
truth of the Catholic position. No 
one is better qualified to weigh the 
evidence. 

Two beautifully illustrated works 
have been issued by G. Beauchesne, 
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Syrie-Proche-Orient, by Henri 
Charles, S.J. (11 fr.), a history of 
the educational and missionary 
work of the Jesuits in Syria, Ar- 
menia and Egypt, with 150 photo- 
graphs, and published at a price 
that makes us marvel; and La Dé- 
votion au Sacré Ceeur de Jésus dans 
les anciens Etats des Pays-Bas, by 
Rev. Charles G. Kanters (2 vols. 
11fr.), which cites for us ninety 
authors of Belgium and Holland 
from the twelfth to the seventeenth 
century, who refer to the Devotion 
to the Sacred Heart; its two vol- 
umes contain some thirty illustra- 
tions taken from medieval docu- 
ments. 

All the French reviews have high- 
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ly praised Le Code de Droit Canoni- 
que, by Rev. Adrien Cance, Vol. III. 
of which has been recently issued 
(Paris: Librairie Lecoffre. 26fr.). 
This excellent commentary on the 
new code is the most complete that 
has so far been published in France. 
While it is not so detailed as the 
American commentary of the Bene- 
dictine Father Augustine, it. sum- 
marizes accurately the chief points 
of the Code, and is especially help- 
ful to French clergy by its many 
references to the French civil laws. 
A most valuable appendix contains 
all the decision of the Popes and the 
Roman Congregations mentioned in 
the text with the date of their pro- 
mulgation. 
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